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CHAPTER I 

THE PIT FROM WHICH SANDY DIGGED HIMSELF 

Sandy lay on the short grass at the back of a dike 
strenuously chewing a sorrel stem. The slight 
flavour of oxalic acid in some leaves of shamrock 
plucked at the same time, pleased him. There is 
plenty of shamrock and a great deal of Irish blood in 
Galloway, facts which explain many things perplexing 
to the outlander. 

Over his diminishing sorrel Sandy Pryde thought 
how great he was. Yonder were his elder brothers 
toiling away at the hay, but here was he permitted — 
nay as a matter of right, encouraged to stroll forth 
with a book, over which to laze systematically, and 
think how wonderful he was. 

The reason of which was that his cards (he had had 
them printed immediately after the graduation cere- 
mony) read: 

Mr. A. A. Pryde, M.A., B.Sc., Edin. 

He had thought of adding: ''Late President of the 
Logomachic ^iety, for the Culture of the Individual 
Logos." But he had finally decided against it, for, 
though a born proselytizer and militant to the mar- 
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SANDY 

row, he felt somehow that when he set out to the 
Conquest of London, such a challenge might involve 
too much explanation and even controversy. 

And, as London was to be conquered in a very 
short space of time indeed, Sandy did not want to 
waste time. 

Even as he lolled on the grass there was something 
indefinitely powerful about him. Shaggy leonine hair 
and eye-brows of the colour of his name tossed care- 
lessly back, and eyes that had looked at professors 
and examiners unafraid, deep blue eyes of the afore- 
said Lish strain not uncommon in Galloway, lighting 
up features somewhat carelessly chiselled as if blocked 
out of Craignair granite. 

He had enjoyed himself since his return home, but 
his constant secret warning to himself had been: ''Mr. 
Alexander Andrew Pryde, Master of Arts, Bachelor 
of Science, mind out I Think of your career! Think 
also of keeping up a good debating society accent." 
(Even as he spoke he said ' ' awkcint. ") ' ' Femielands 
must not be your Capua, Sandy lad. • . • Not 
though ye could have your pick of the lasses for the 
asking — or even without. Think of your future, 
Sandy — ^your prospects, Sandy. Above all, Sandy 
(and let this be sacred) your Career! ^^ 

So we begin to grasp the man Sandy Pryde as he 
was at twenty-two. There he lay thinlang himself to 
be as Csesar before he found out that all Gaul was 
divided into three parts, as good a man as Alexander 
brooding over his forthcoming Eastern Trip, as sure 
of his chances as yoimg Buonaparte, when he sniffed 
the whiff of grapeshot grimly about the Church of 
Saint Roch and saw Europe already his own. 

Our Sandy was not conceited. He was only sure of 
himself, equal-minded, resolute against fate. But if 
anyone had hinted that he would not succeed, he 
would only have laughed pityingly, but without 
anger. The man, poor creature, knew no better. 
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SANDY DIGS HIMSELF OUT 

On the score of his academic successes, old Miss 
Glendinning at The Lodge, of the noble family of 
Glendonwyn, asked him to afternoon tea and thought 
him '^very genteel." She even allowed him to wsdk 
with her two nieces from England, and Sandy Piyde, 
Master of Arts, Bachelor of Science, jumped at the 
chance. That the two nieces were pretty girls was of 
no consequence to Sandy just then — any more than 
their nobility. But Sandy, with London in full view, 
used them to improve his accent, and they used him 
as merry young women use young men whom they 
remember as shock-headed boys delivering milk and 
eggs at their aunt's back door. 

But if the sisters condescended to Sandy, be c^tain 
that Sandy never noticed it. He was far too busy in- 
dexing words habitually mishandled in Galloway, 
with tiie same rigour and method as if he had an ex- 
amination to pass in the pronunciation on the mor- 
row. Eleanor and lily thought that they were amus- 
ing themselves with this raw young man's heart as he 
towered up beside them. Tliey were misled by the 
extraordinary concentration of his deep blue eyes as 
he looked at one and the other. But it was the long 
'*a" in the word "conunfind" he was thinking of. 

Their aunt warned them to beware. She had often 
read of poor young men of a certain education falling 
dreadfully in love with high-bom, inaccessible mai- 
dens — ^and then committing suicide. Once when she 
herself was young — but there, she did not want to 
have the guilt of Sandy Pryde's blood on her hands. 
She had a great respect for the family, specially Mis- 
tress Pryde. For, though they whiles di£Fered about 
the price of ^gs, the quality was always sure. In- 
deed, they had a fine sfarsan of poultry up at Femie- 
lands. Mary Pryde brought the '' clocking " with her 
from Shillinghill when she married David. And so on 
and so forth — after the fashion of old Galloway dames, 
while her nieces (who knew better than to interrupt) 
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SANDY 

listened with bored martyrdom to inextricable pedi- 
grees of old farming strains^ in which McCuUochs and 
Maxwells^ Herons and Gordons were mixed with Mrs. 
Pryde's breed of ShillinghiU Dorkings. 
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I am thinking of settling in London,'^ Sandy re- 
marked suddenly one rich evening in late June as he 
walked back with Eleanor and Idly in the long-drawn 
twilight, carrying then: sketching traps. He was 
fishing for information as to that metropoUs of men, 
for that there were also women there had hardly yet 
struck him. 

The girls turned theh* heads and looked at him 
curiously. Would he be coming to call? Certainly 
they did not want this raw-boned yoimgster at their 
afternoon teas in the house, a little beyond the Mar- 
ble Arch, where their father was eating the bread of 
ease after long practice at the bar. 

They need not have troubled. 

"Oh," they answered somewhat hastily, speaking 
one after the other in alternate phrases — "we are sup- 
posed to live there, in London, you know — ^but you 
see we don't much — so often away — ^yes, exactly, on 
visits, and always in Scotland in the autumn — so 
many friends— besides, we winter on the Riviera, 
regularly — so we are a little lost in London " 

"Yes, there is a child's book about that," said 
Sandy, calmly confident, "but, you see, I don't mean 
to be lost. I mean that London shall find me." 

The girls repressed a natural tendency to giggle, 
but with a mutual touch of elbows, they at least post- 
poned it. Whoever was heard of in London except 
people of the right sort, certainly not Uttle farm-boys 
who had carried milk and butter to their aimt's cook 
not so many years ago. 

They would have been surprised had they known 
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SANDY DIGS mMSELF OUT 

that Sandy had a real dijficulty in talking down to 
them, or that he purposely avoided all subjects really 
interesting and smous subjects out of consideration 
for them, when in their company. They, on their 
part, thought that what he most wanted in London 
was a well-made suit of new clothes, and Truefitt's 
address-so that he might get his hah- cut. 

But after Sandy had lifted his straw-hat and made 
off, taking dikes and plantations in his stride, they 
watched the bee-line that he made towards the farm 
of Femielands, built like a low-lying modern fort on 
the top of Femiehill. 

The girls laughed freely now, but suddenly the 
elder, Meanor — generally referred to as "'Nore" — 
stopped. 

"At any rate he has lovely eyes — I don't know if 
you have noticed, Lil — and a way of looking at one I'' 
(She sighed.) "Honly '' 

"He had not brought the milk," chimed in the 
ironic lily; "even you can't fall in love with someone 
whom you will connect to the end of your life with the 
rattle of milk-cans at the kitchen door." 

"I suppose not," said 'Nore with her eyes on the 
distant straight back and the huge stride which de- 
voured the hillside. "Did you see him vault that 
gate?" 

"Showing off," suggested lily. 

"No," said 'Nore, "he thought we were in the 
house — as indeed we ought to be. Aimt will be as 
nervous as a brood-hen about us." 

"No she won't," said lily, "she has your confi- 
dence in Sandy — because of the good strain of his 
mother's chickens. Dorkings, aren't they?" 

"lil," said Eleanor, a trifle sharply, "I only wish 
some of the yoxmg men we know were like him." 

lily shuddered dramatically. 

"Heaven forbid," she said- "did you see the knees 
of his trousers? " 



SANDY 

''There is no doubt that Heaven will answer your 
prayer," said Eleanor a little diyly — ^''but for other 
reasons than the knees of our friend's trousers/' 

''Eleanor Glendonwyn Sykes," cried her younger 
sister, "you are in love, and with a milk-boyl" . 

And ^e b^an to improvise tauntingly: 

" Where are you goings my bomiie milk-boyT " 
"I'm going to London, Mjsbl" he said, 
"My eyes are my fortune, Mias," he aaid, 

"Mifl6,"heBaid. 
* My ahoalden broad and my towsy head," 

"Oh, oome and many me quick," she said. 
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lily, you are a fool!" said her sister, and went 
into the house very gravely. She remained thought- 
ful, too, all the evening, for she remembered that her 
f atibier had once been quite a poor boy, long before he 
had thought of wedding the younger Miss Glendin- 
ning of Glendonwyn. She wondered if he had ever 
delivered milk. If it were not for Lil's mockery, she 
would ask him. 

Eleanor sighed. 

And as she sighed, Sandy, with a notebook on his 
knee, sat on the stile overlooking the orchard, care- 
fully drilling himself to say — "succeed," "advertise- 
ment" and oftenest and most frequently his favour- 
ite and most difficult word — "CSommfind." 
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CHAPTER II 

PEBSONALLY CONDUGTBD 

Sandy found himself alone at the Cairn Edward 
railway station. He looked at his watch. It was 
half-past nine in the morning. By half-past six he 
would be nearing the field of battle. London was 
doubUess humming with people. Simdy visualised a 
sort of enlarged Princess Street with the Tower in- 
stead of the Castle. Most curious it was to think that 
everyone there was unconscious of his coming, when 
in a few years at most his comings and goings would 
be reported like those of royalty. The ^'personals" 
rose vivid and unbidden in Sandy's brain. (Too 
many things, indeed, rose unbidden there. Sandy 
had constantly to check its activity.) 

'^Mr. Alexander Andrew Pryde, tiie distinguished 
author of the highly-appreciated books, 'The June 
Glory/ 'At Fever Heat,' and that wonderfully hu- 
morous work, ' The Minister's Dam,' left Cairn Ed- 
ward yesterday morning for London. It is under- 
stood that the management of the National Theatre 
are in treaty with Mr. Pryde for a new and brilliant 

play. It is time that the young genius tried his wingB 
in that direction." 

Sandy bluidied as he read the words off the little 
Imninous spot in his brain, just as easily as if he had 
the fourth page of a future ''Thistle Grown" curled 
up within his skull. 

elder brother, John, quiet, sturdy, slow of 
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tongue, but affectionate and faithful, had driven him 
over. They had said nothing to one another, for 
John knew that Sandy had been round the barn-end 
for half-an-hour, saying good-bye to his mother. So 
it was no time for brotherly speech. He did not even 
stop after depositing Sandy at the station. The pony 
was none too satisfied with the sudden hissings and 
puffs of steam and the whistling engines. Besides 
John had nothing particular to say. His heart indeed 
was loaded with affection, tender as that of a woman, 
but dimib and discreet — ^feelings which took the fol- 
lowing form: 

He broke silence* 

''Sandy, lad, don't smoke. But if ye do, here's a 
pipe that will do ye credit I'' And shoving a leather 
case into his hand — ^it represented two months' 
spending money for a son of the house of Femielands 
— ^he drove steadily away without once looking back. 

With half an hour to wait, Sandy patrolled. His 
wooden box was correctly labelled, and Sandy looked 
at it each time he passed to see that the '' LONDON " 
had not been changed since his last turn. But it al- 
ways remained the same. He had a third-class ticket 
for which he felt regularly in his side pocket. 

The clerk behind the wicket had asked him in busi- 
ness-like tones, "Single or Return?" To which 
Sandy had answered proudly, with a ring of reproach 
in his voice, "Single, of course, I live there I" 

"One, twelve, six," said the clerk imperturbably 
and ticked a paper check hung up beside him. 

Sandy thou^t how such a mechanical business as 
that of ticket-selling narrows a man's ideas. The 
fdlow had not even looked up. And he, Alexander 
Andrew Rpyde, with two de^ees (and all the neces- 
sary certificates for the divinity classes snatched b^ 
tween times) was going away to have a bout with the 
world. 

Unconsciously he squared his shoulders and walked 
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PERSONALLY CONDUCTED 

more proudly. Two girls came upon the platform, 
and at the white gate a smart groom was deliveriiig 
boxes to a bronze-green porter who rumbled a barrow. 

** Gracious," thought Sandy, "I am going up with 
the young ladies from The Lodge." 

He said "up" to London quite correctly, but he 
did not yet know enough of good manners to say — 
" those girls from The Lodge." Sandy had much to 



But he did know enough to take off his hat to them, 
possess himself of sundry wraps and hand luggage 
and say — "Can I get your tickets — she's signalled!" 

She was the Dumfries train. Miss Eleanor Sykes 
handed him a purse, and in three jumps Sandy was at 
the desk. The clerk, new to the district and its fa- 
miliar ways, an interim from the head-office — ^was 
already shutting down the griUe. But Sandy's huge 
forearm blocked the descending guillotine. 

The clerk mumbled "Too late — book at Dumfries I" 

"None of your lip," said Sandy, speaking the local 
language for the last time, "two singles and look 
slippy I Ashillingmorechange, if you please! That's 
it — thank ye!" 

Sandy knew the price of "singles" now, and he 
had had it out with the foolish clerk who had not been 
interested in the fact that he lived in London. 

He put the coins carefully back in the dainty little 
golden purse — ^a feeble, and, from a moral point of 
view, even a wicked contrivance, but — (oh, foolish 
and un-Logomachic word) pretty. Hers it was — ^the 
taU one's — ^Miss Eleanor, he remembered. 

"Why," cried Lily in utter amaze, catching sight 
of the colour, "they are third-class!" 

"Why of course they are — ^and what for no?" said 
Sandy coolly. 

"But we never travelled third-class in our lives! 
You must change them — quick." 

"If you will take my advice, you will just come 
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SANDY 

along with me," said Sandy stoutly, for he saw that 
Eleanor was smiling half-wistfuUy, half-dubiously. 
*' What's the use of wasting money hke that!" 

"What would father say? " said Lily, turning to her 
sister for support. 

'*He would say that you were very sensible young 
ladies! Haste ye fast," said Sandy, as he shepherded 
the girls in the direction of the incoming train — "for- 
ward, please — the best compartments are always near 
the engine." 

He had them into an empty "third" with all their 
packages arranged, and was back with the news as to 
the van in which their labelled possessions had been 
bestowed before Lily Sykes had time to be angry, or 
Eleanor to analyse the curious feeling of safety and 
satisfaction that came over her. Lily was frankly 
disgusted. 

" 'Nore," she snapped, "for goodness' sake don't 
look like a pussy cat with a saucer of cream." 

And then she laughed. "Yes, of course, it is be- 
cause of the milk-boy — he used to fetch cream for the 
strawberries. Ans^way, we can change the tickets at 
Dumfries and get rid of him. Fancy all the way to 
London!" 

"Hush!" said Eleanor quickly, as Sandy appeared 
from the telegraph-office whither business had called 
him, "don't hurt his feelings, Lil!" 

"His feelings!" scorned the younger, "that sort of 
man, brought up on a farm, has the hide of a rhi- 
noceros!" 

"Not at all," disapproved Eleanor Sykes, "only he 
has not been much with girls. He has no sisters, and 
I daresay we are as strange to him as he is to us. 
Come on Lil! It will be good fun." 

She was obliged to put it thus to her sister, though 
in reality she went on the adventure with a sort of 
hope green in her heart, as young and crude as the 
patriot button-holes of St. Patrick's day. 
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PERSONALLY CONDUCTED 

There was no incident on the hour's journey to 
Dumfries except the fact that Sandy compelled 
Eleanor to count the change. 

*' Alwajrs keep note of other folks' money," he said 
sententiously; ''as to your own, please yourself." 

He also mstructed the girls as to the meanings of 
the strange names of the stations they passed, KiUy- 
whan, Eorkgimzeon, Dalbeattie, Lochanhead. He 
had had a chum who had taken the Gaelic classes. 
So Sandy, ever questing after knowledge, had at- 
tended some of the lectures, and pumped his friend 
as to the rest — ^all in the interval of following up three 
or four professions at a time. He always possessed 
bm^saries — generally the best to be had. But he 
spent the proceeds to the last penny on class and 
laboratory fees. Then, communing with himself, he 
said, "There, Sandy, you must make some money or 
starve. But at any rate, the learning is paid for." 

Thus in Scotland literature b^ns on the principle 
that hungry dogs himt the best. 

At Dumfries a new Sandy revealed himself to the 
Sykes girls — quick, thoughtful, foreseeing. At the 
restaurant a neat little limch, daintily prepared, 
awaited them. 

"It's rather early," said Sandy, "but you see, 
there's a good while to wait, and though there's a 
dining car, I cannot vouch for it. I can for this." 

And surely enough, the girls enjoyed the cold lamb, 
salad, and cheese. Sandy was not so sure about what 
drinks might be suitable for young ladies, and when 
wine was refused, he was secretly relieved. Sandy was 
in no diflSculty about the pajdng. He made neither 
fuss nor mjrstery. 

"It's a shilling each," he said as he returned with 
the bill. "Tharfc you. Miss Eleanor." 

lily turned away, fearful of giggling, but Eleanor, 
genuinely grateful, said, "ThaiJk you, Mr. Pryde. 
that is the best breeding in the world. My aunt 
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would like that* You have no idea in what difficult 
positions men put girls sometimes by not having more 
of your straight-forwardness about such things." 

Sandy said, "Oh, of course." 

But all the same he had not the least idea what she 
meant. In the little idle time that was left him in his 
two universities he had known some very nice girls — 
artists, lady doctors, nurses and cookery teachers, 
mostly from Shandwick Place way and up by Gilmour 
Hill. These had always paid for themselves as a 
matter of course. Where everybody was working 
hard, and all were as poor one as the other, it was 
the only way. Also it saved a deal of trouble — so at 
least some of the girls had told him. 

Sandy meant to do just the same in London, since 
it was evident that the metropolis of letters was not 
exclusively inhabited by males. 

This being settled (and a severe lecture adminis- 
tered to Lily imder her sister's breath), they found 
themselves presently in a third-class compartment of 
a corridor carriage. It was marked "Private" and 
Sandy, who was well known at Dumfries Station 
("Change here for all universities"), threw a quick 
"Thank you, Robert," to a smart young man with 
his banded cap on the back of his head and in his hand 
k sheaf of papers to send south by the stately 
"through" guard. Robert Gilston had been at 
school with Sandy and had borne off from Sandy the 
arithmetic prize that famous year when Sandy 
cleared the board of aU else. 

"Why, this is a first-class, surely," cried Eleanor, 
astonished at the unexpected comfort and the like- 
ness to the "firsts" on which it had hitherto been her 
destiny to travel. 

"No," said lily chilly. "It is marked Hhird* in- 
side the door. But who reserved it? " 

"I ^nred a friend," said Sandy simply, and then, 
knowing no reason why he should be a^iamed of Rob 
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SANDY 

Gilston^ who was better than himself at arithmetic, he 
added — ''He is the despatching clerk on the passen- 
ger side. I was at school with him. Good-bye, Rob I " 

At which the nostrils of Lily twitched ominously, 
but Sandy, quite imabashed, waved his hand from the 
carriage window as they slid smoothly out of the 
station. 

"All sorts and conditions of men!" whispered lily 
scornfully to her sister. '' I suppose he will smoke all 
the way to London." 

"I will ask him," said Eleanor gravely, and she 
added aloud: "Do you smoke, Mr. Pryde?" 

"Oh, not that often — cigarettes mostly," said 
Sandy — "it was the artists that learned me, but not" 
(he was going to say) "when traveUing with ladies." 
But finding the phrase pretentious, he turned it off 
somewhat lamely, "I have quite dropped it of late." 

"I imagined," said lily Sykes demiu^ly, "that I 
saw a pipe in your pocket when you were searching 
for change." 

"Aye," said Sandy, with sudden reverence, "here 
it is," and he opened the brown leather case, and 
there on a bed of green velvet, curUng graciously, ap- 
peared — ^magnificently coloured, all meerschaum, 
amber and alver — the pipe of John Pryde. 

Aquicksaltness jetted and smarted in Sandy's eyes. 

"^, I was sure you smoked — ^it must have cost 
you something in tobacco to colour that. I know be- 
cause of Cousin Kit Sykes — ^Eleanor's friend. He 
says it's about as dear as a pony." 

"This was dearer," said Sandy softly, "far, far 
dearer. That meant a strong man's work for two 
months, early and late scything the meadows in the 
sweat of his brow. And he sat up at night colouring 
it to give it to me." 

The scorn died out of lily Sykes' face. She did not 
understand, but there was something in the rich 
tremulousness of Sandy's voice which touched her. 
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Why should there be all this latent emotion about a 
pipe? But a glance at Eleanor's face startled her. 
Her sister was breathing a little quickly. Her eyes 
were curiously veiled. Was she — could it be that she 
was going to cry? 

" 'Nore!" she said sharply. And there was warn- 
ing in her tone. She knew 'Nore. 

Then the mists rose and 'Nore's face was only grave 
and tender as was its habit. 

"Well, Lily, what is it?" she asked, without how- 
ever raising her eyes. 

"Oh, I was only going to ask you if you had forgot- 
ten that coat-of-arms you were doing in tapestry work 
for Cousin Kit's rooms in the Temple?" 

" You know I have sent it to be made into a banner 
screen," said Eleanor quietly; "they say they are 
coming in again." 

"That is because it will do nicely for your drawing- 
room after I" said Lily, laughing a little viciously. 
She meant that there should be no doubt at all upon 
the mind of the "milk-boy" that her sister, who 
seemed inclined to be foolish, was "as good as en- 
gaged" to her cousin Kit Sykes, at present a soldier 
but also the futiu^ head of the great Leadenhall firm 
of financiers. 

But Sandy was thinking of something entirely 
different. 

"Gretna," he was murmuring, half to himself, 
"and now the bridge " 

"Woof," said the train as it dashed across. Sandy 
leaned back satisfied. The quest of fortune, as under- 
stood in Scotland, had begun. 

''Now we are in England! " he said, with a long sigh, 
blinking of all that might lie before him there, but 
aot guessing at the least of the least things which 
should really befall him. 

The girls looked at his glorified face, and Eleanor's 
heart went out to him with pity. Oh, she knew it was 
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impossible. But of course she knew that he would 
feel strongly just to be in England because they were 
EngUsh and because she lived there. 

Eleanor began to wonder about being a sister to 
Sandy — ^a sister — or, considering the different spheres 
in which they would move, perhaps, more exactly a 
guardian angel. 

Yes, a guardian angel would do* 
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CHAPTER III 

SANDT BURNISHES HIS ARMS 

As the train sped Londonwards the two girls, Elear 
nor and Lily Sykes — ^maids with some claim, on the 
side of material, to high degree — saw their chance and 
proceeded to instruct themselves as to how things 
passed in worlds other than their own. 

Even Lily, at first inclined to scoff, remained to 
tolerate, and after a little incident at Carlisle, even in 
some measure to admire. 

A powerfully-built young man carrying a bag and a 
rolled umbrella jostled away along the corridor look- 
ing for a place. He entered the girls' compartment 
smoking a pipe and was just sitting down when Sandy 
called his attention to the "Engaged'' label on the 
window. 

''I've as good a right," the man was beginning with 
sudden truculence. 

"Ma friend, ye are in want of a 'smoker,'" Sandy 
interrupted, possessing himself of the man's bag and 
umbrella and making off with them; "I'll find you 
one!" 

"Hey, you stop!" cried the intruder, and ran after 
Sandy along the platform, but Sandy was already in 
converse with the majestic guard. 

"Certainly, sir! This way, sir, and look sharp!" 
said the official, clicking a key. 

"And don't stop to thank me!" said Sandy, as the 
door shut. Then he strolled back to his own com- 
partment and apropos of Carlisle Castle, began to 
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tell the girls about Kimnont Willie and the legend of 
the "Fause Salkeld." 

lily guided him to discourse upon his own past, in 
the hope that something might be said which would 
diminish Sandy in the too appreciative eyes of her 
elder sister. 

'*Yes," Sandy admitted in answer to an insidious 
question^ " I have made a little money now and then. 
You see I always worked during the sunmier — till 
this last year, that is." 

"What did you work at?" asked Lily, still more 
insidiously. 

"Oh, anything — timekeeping at a factory, purser 
on a Clyde boat, writing for the papers " 

"Oh," cried Eleanor, interested at once, "I knew 
that was your real vocation. Please tell me what you 
wrote — ^poetry? " 

"I tried my hand," said Sandy modestly, "but I 
soon gave that up " 

"I imderstand," said Eleanor, "you were not satis- 
fied. You could not express yourself . The greatness of 
your idea was at variance with the poverty of the result. ' ' 

Eleanor had read something like this recently in a 
book of high-class essays. 

"Aye," Sandy admitted, "that was it. The result 
was poor. Poetry was a drug, they said. They never 
paid more than ten-and-sixpence — and five shillings 
for a sonnet!" 

lily looked triumphantly at Eleanor, but 'Nore 
was still enthusiastic — ^more so, it seemed, than ever. 

"It must be beautiful to be poor — earning one's 
living by the force of genius!" 

"I did what I could," said Sandy modestly. "I 
asked them double the money for the poetry — ^but 
never got it!" 

"It must be like what my cousin Christopher sajrs 
is the greatest pleasure in lijfe — playing beyond one's 
means!" 
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I don't play cards," said Sandy. "I'm not saying 
it's wrong. But it's stupid. And I think your cousin 
was a fool to say any such thing." 

''Not a fool, but foolish ... to talk like that, 
said Eleanor, flushing a Uttle. 

"Tell us about the time you were doorkeeper in 
the works — ship-building or whatever it was," de- 
manded Lily Sykes, who saw her sister's annoyance, 
and thought she saw a way of putting a still greater 
drag on Sandy's wheel. 

"It was a rough place," he answered, "we had to 
fight sometimes. Once they took the timekeeper's 
office by storm. I got that there ! " And he indicated 
a white scar that ran transversely from the corner of 
his left eye downwards to his ear. 

"Oh!" cried Eleanor with a quick gasp which she 
thought nobody noticed, "did they hurt you — 
much? 

" Well," said Sandy, "there was a good deal of hurt- 
ing going on till the police came and they fetched the 
troops up from the barracks at the double, but I had 
to leave." 

"And you so brave!" cried Eleanor. "How cruel 
to send you away when you had done so much for 
them — the ship-builder people, I mean." 

"Oh," said Sandy, "it was really out of kindness to 
myself. Little bits of iron used to fall from great 
heights when I was in the yard. Lumps of lead 
would whack against the walls as I went home — all by 
themselves. Telford's Yard was not good for m}'^ 
health. So I took a little voyage in a fishing-smack 
as a conmion hand. I was three months away " 

"Just as in Captains Courageous!" And Eleanor 
clapped her hands. 

"No it was in the Good Intent of Leith," said San- 
dy. "We ran herrings to St. Andrews and North 
Berwick for the golfers." 

"You were also at a paper factory, I think?" said 
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lily, who was acting as cross-examining counsel for 
the accusation, 'Hhere were girls there? *' 

"Oh, heaps!" said Sandy, "That's what paper 
mills are for — employment for honest and hardwork- 
ing young women guaranteed.'^ 

"I suppose you let in the pretty ones after time and 
said nothing about it?" — ^and Lily Sykes laughed 
with guile in her heart. 

Sandy turned upon her a look of reproach for her 
ignorance. 

"The pretty ones were always there in time," he 
explained, "so as to stand and talk a while with the 
lads. It was the slatterns who were the laggards." 

This time it was Eleanor who laughed. 

The train sped smoothly southwards. They were 
not again molested. Under Sandy's leadership they 
lunched, preferring (having regard to the earUer 
Dumfries feast) the second service. Sandy, who was 
never troubled by any false shyn^s, aboimded in 
instance, anecdote, and hmnour — the latter of two 
sorts, when he lauglxed with his companions, and when 
he wondered what they were laughing at. 

This, however, did not annoy Sandy. He did not in 
the least mind being laughed at, and girls, especially, 
were unfathomable in their merriments. He some- 
times laughed just for company, which made them 
laugh the more. 

Never had a journey passed so quickly. Both the 
girls agreed as to that. 

"I would like to send you a copy of my book when 
it comes out," Sandy ventured as they drew near the 
whisking roar of tunnels which leads out upon the 
continuous plain of houses. 

"Our address is always in the directory," said 
Eleanor quickly, disregarding a frown from her 
younger sister; "I am sm-e papa " 

"We are going abroad soon," Lily interrupted 
breathlessly. 
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''I am sorry that I cannot as yet give you my ad- 
dress," said Sandy with genuine feeling, '*I have not 
found" (he disdained the words "chambers" and 
said manfully) "lodgings — ^a bedroom you know. 
That will do till I get to work and my book is printed, 
but the address of the publisher on the book which I 
shall send you will find me. Also the registrar of the 
University of Edinburgh sends on my letters, as does 
my mother at Fernielands." 

They said good-bye at the station, rather awkward- 
ly on the girls' part — Sandy offering, as all roads were 
the same to him, to drive them home in his cab first, 
and then start and look out for lod^ngs. 

"The car will be waiting," said Idly quickly, as she 
adjusted her veil after making a slight but careful 
toilet by the aid of a "vanity box." 

"Thank you!" said Eleanor bravely, as she 
reached out her hand to Sandy in the first freedom of 
cool open space on the station platform, "I shall tell 
my father how kind you have been, and how quickly 
you have made the journey pass." 

"Thank you," said Sandy, lifting his hat. "Yes, 
it has been a short journey, but there is a longer in 
front of me. God bless you!" 

Eleanor would have liked to say — "And you!" 
But she could not, for the footman was taking the 
wraps, and her last sight as she stood on the wind- 
swept unsympathetic platform was the energy of 
Sandy's shoulders, as he dragged forth his little 
brass-cornered box from the crowd about the van, 
shouldered it with one easy heave, and with his bag 
in the other hand, marched off, disdaining porters, to 
the nearest cab rank. 



Lily made a very witty tale of the awkwardness of 
their escort, his rough heather-bred fashions, his self- 
confidence, and what she was pleased to call the thick* 
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skiimed-ness of his moral fibre. Sandy^ sne said, was 
perfectly impervious to hints. 

''I tlunk," said Eleanor, 'Hhat no one could have 
behaved with more delicacy." 

''In a third-class carriage, you mean," said Lily, 

Well, at any rate it was an adventure." 

"Such an adventure," said their mother, "as I 
never will allow you to risk again. For the future I 
shall ask your aunt to send a maid — or Jennings 
shall go and fetch you!" 

"Nonsense, my dear," said Mr. Sykes, who had 
been listening bdiind his paper, "the young fellow 
seems to have behaved like a gentleman, even from 
liFs teUing. There is no actual crime in travelling 
third-class, and for the rest I don't see how they could 
have been better looked after if I had gone myself." 

Eleanor looked at her father gratefully, but again 
he seemed to be entirely submerged in his evening 
paper. 

So letting her mind wander she wondered what 
Sandy was doing at that moment, and when she went 
to bed she thou^t of him yet again, when she said the 
simple prayer she used after blowing out the light. 

Meanwhile Sandy, licentiate in Divinity though he 
was, had need of such simple remembrances in the 
darkness — as those of 'Nore Sykes, and a certain 
shrewd warm-hearted old woman who was lying 
awake, listening to the sough of the Fernielands 
beeches on a hill top above the woods of Glendonwyn. 

Once she got up and looked out, and there on the 
dike outside sat John Pryde. His dogs crouched at 
his feet, and under the stars he smoked a new pipe. 
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CHAPTER IV 

SHIFTS FOR A UYINQ 

"At first/' said Sandy to the Girl Who Lived on 
the First Floor, and had a sitting-room, "I hardly 
ever got farther than the 'Inquiries,' with a hand 
which pointed to a very undesirable young man. 
Then I saw that it was no good. So I walked straight 
upstairs, and when they called after me, I just said 
' Bank ' and tried different doors till I found the right 
one," 

The Girl Who Lived on the Fu^t Floor laughed. It 
was pleasant to walk along the street and listen to 
Sandy with his best clothes on. He donned them 
when he was going to make another frontal attack on 
the publishers. He had manuscript concealed about 
his person, but so carefully it did not show in his 
figure. 

In so doing he had no thought of impressing the 
Girl on the First Floor. He wanted simply to get 
past the pubUshing and editorial bull-dogs who were 
his bane. 

"Are you going to clean out back-yards to-day?" 
Miss Jones asked, looking up at him with amusement 
mingled with a certain quite real appreciation. Miss 
Jones lived in the distant suburb of Kentham for the 
sake, in the first place, of economy. Lodgings were 
cheap there. Sandy, too, had blundered upon 151, 
Kandahar Road, and had settled there for identical 
reasons. Miss Jones was a young lady of rather strik- 
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ing appearance, a little pale to country eyes, with 
black hair that curled closely and naturally about her 
head, giving her a boyish look. She signed herself 
V. V. Jones, and was understood to sing at concerts. 
She practised singing for some hours in the forenoons 
during which Sandy wished her and her grand piano 
at Jericho. Miss Jones's concerts were always in the 
evening and generally she came home tired. 

Sandy and she had struck up an acquaintance upon 
the strength of her fox terrier "Adney," which had 
got itself hurt in the street. Sandy recognized the 
little thing by a dainty woven wire collar. He carried 
Adney home to No. 151. He had him cleansed and 
bandaged, but spare bandages and hot water still 
cumbered the table, when Miss Jones, an impulsive 
young lady, came bursting into Sandy's garret. Hap- 
pily his couch was protected from view by a screen 
bought at Mr. Dunn's sale across the way. . . She 
saw Sandy standing underneath a flaring gas-jet 
rolling a bandage in a workmanlike manner, and 
whistling like a linnet. "My Nanny's Awa'" was 
his ditty. He had learned a little of surgery also, and 
80 when Miss Jones came dashing in all a flurry of 
silks and fair, fine linen, calling out "Adney — Adney 
— oh, my little darling" — Sandy turned upon her 
and spoke without any introduction. 

"He's doing first-rate," he said. "He had better 
bide with me to-night, though!" 

"Oh," cried Miss V. V. Jones, who spoke in italics 
when excited, "he could not bear the separation, the 
darling. I couldn't sleep. How did you get him? 
Where was it? How did it happen?" 

"I don't know," said Sandy, pinning the bandage 
and starting to make a little bag for Adney's worst 
foot. " I noticed a crowd of boys about a dog. I sent 
them flying and brought the dog home. I knew he 
lived here." 

"Then you didn't know Adney belonged to me?" 
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said the girl, who had the very same fear in her heart 
which (to begin with) agitated the Sykes girls, that 
Sandy might be a presuming young man — and in the 
way of her business she was exposed to more than 
enough of these. 

''I thought he was the landlady's," said Sandy, 
sucking a finger he had pricked. 

''Oh,'' said Miss Jones, scandalized, ''a dog like 
Adney!" 

But that night and very frequently thereafter, Ad- 
ney bore the separation from his mistress with re- 
markable fortitude. He would trot up to where San- 
dy was working when he had had enough of exercises, 
scales and ballad music in the same room as the grand 
piano, Sandy would hear a scratchy scrdMtch at the 
lower panels of his garret door, and lo, in a moment 
Adney would be on his knee, trembling with delight. 
His wounds healed quickly — "by the first intention" 
— as Sandy said. "He is a clean-blooded, well-bred 
little beast" was his certificate to Adney's mistress of 
her favourite. 

"I beUeve he loves you more than he does me," 
Miss Jones complained. "Oh, Adney, Adney — ^you 
have broken my heart! And I who nourished you 
from the time when you were a little snuffling, wrig- 
gling puppy and . . . through the distemper and all. 
Oh, Adney!" 

But Adney tore joyously at the flounce of her skirt 
and tried to explain to her how nice it was up in 
Sandy's room, where nobody ever rushed at him to 
hug him when he would rather have gone on sleeping, 
where there was no singing that made him want to 
whine, and no clitter-bangle-jangle on the grand piano 
which made his fox-terrier nerves all meningitish. 
Just the occasional shufiiing of paper and the jab of a 
pen in the ink, which by comparison was nothing. 

But of course Miss V. V. Jones could not under- 
stand. And if she had it is little Ukely that she would 
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have climbed aloft to Sandy's garret, curled up on a 
chair, and listened to the scraich-acraldi of Sandy's 
pen as Adney loved to do. 

Nevertheless a real friendship grew up between 
Sandy and Miss V. V. Jones, He liked her better than 
anybody in London. He had almost forgotten about 
Eleanor Sykes even. Miss Jones was not ashamed, 
for instance, to be seen talking with him when he had 
his working suit on. And Sandy, when he came in, 
was glad to talk a little about his day, taking the 
matter with much gaiety and making light of his 
worst shifts for a living. 

The tale of the pubUsher who first gave him a hear- 
ing was a delight to Miss V. V. 

Said Sandy: "The bald-headed old ruffian had 
asked to see my story — ' Flower of the Hemp ' — ^the 
story of a moral burglar, because he liked the other, 
'A Silken Noose' — ^both just the same conunon rot, 
of course, or he would not have cared a tinker's curse 
about them. But I could not get an answer out of 
him as to whether he wanted the thing or not. But 
I wanted the money — ^badly. So up I went with half- 
a-dozen little clerks perspiring after me. My long 
legs got me there first, and I opened the door as soon 
as I had knocked. Indeed I'm not sure about the 
knocking. 

'*I was sitting down before he knew I was there. 
Then he said it was no way to come into a business 
man's room, and I said that if I could not get an 
answer from him whether he wanted to print my 
stuff, I would come in through the window or down 
the chimney! 

"Then he told me to take my rubbish and go — 
somewhere — anywhere — nowhere — he had no use for 
me — should — could — ^would never have any! He 
never wanted to see my face again. 

" *Well,' said I, 'at any rate you have the dirtiest 
back-yard I ever saw. It is a disgrace to be seen by 
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anyhSody waiting in the hog-pen you call your salon. 
It's worth five shilhngs to have it made decent, and 
I'm the man to do it.' 

"So he glared a while, but the hmnour of the oflfer 
struck him. He agreed. 

" ' Perhaps you clean back courts better than you 
write!' he said, to get square. 

" * Cash down,' I said, 'you can keep it off the pay 
for the last story in your Rag if it is not to your satis- 
faction. I shall want that five shillings now to hire 
a barrow. I knew I should have to leave a deposit. 
. • . Five shillings? Right it was! I had the rub- 
bish cleared away in two hours and I sold the boxes 
and cardboard, besid^ a mountain of wrapping 
paper, in the Commercial Road for another shilling. 
I came home by tram for threepence. Of course I 
ought to have walked, but then I should have been 
too late to see you and tell you all about it." 

''Do you like teUing me things?" said Miss Jones 
simply. 

"Of course I do," said Sandy with emphasis. "I 
must talk to somebody! A Scot has, you know — I 
don't mean the Bang-went-Saxpence sort most Eng- 
lish people pretend to believe in. They are as scarce 
as the lolt, scarcer than haggis, scarcer, indeed, than 
anything except a kailyard, which no Scots writer 
living has ever seen." 

Nevertheless the siege of London proceeded slowly. 
Sandy fired romances, tragedies, comedies, and other 
eighty-ton projectiles into the most strongly in- 
trenched fortresses of the Row and its ever-extending 
westerly tail. But the effects were as yet hardly 
noticeable. Sandy must bide his time they told him. 
Certainly Sandy could bide time with any man, but 
how was he to live in the meantime? He asked him- 
self that. Also he asked Miss V. V. Jones. He might 
also have asked Eleanor Sykes, but he had called 
twice and found all the family from home. Sandy 
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noticed that the correctly attired male domestic al- 
most grimied in his face the second time, as he 
watched his search for a card, and his knuckles hard- 
ened with Galloway anger. 

"The d flunkey!" he muttered, using the word 

with which Scotland expresses its utmost contempt, 
"he knows they don't want me." 

" Well," he added, " I will make the day come when 
they shall be seeking Sandy's company and that, 
maybe, before long." 

But this was mostly parade. Deep in his heart 
Sandy felt himself impenetrable to flouts and jeers, 
proof against the crosses and rebuffs. All that was 
part of it. Shakespeare held horses. He cleaned 
back-yards. . . . Shakespeare began a Uttle 
younger, it is true, but then he had not had a univer- 
sity education, and besides, he was married. 

All the same the instinct of his country — ^to tell the 
truth but by no means the whole truth, kept him from 
saying anything about his visit to the Marble Arch 
when he saw Miss V. V. in the evening. 

Sandy had had a few half-column sketches accepted 
(and promptly paid for) by The Morning Dawn. En- 
couraged by success he shot paragraphs, news notes, 
character sketches, light verse and quaint inventions 
presented with an appalling air of reality, so as some- 
times to deceive the very elect — ^members of the staff 
of The Morning Dawn itself. 

These, if printed at all, mostly found their way into 
one or other of the syn(ticated papers, vaguely affili- 
ated to the Dawn — the Evening Glow, The Weekly 
Bud, Sweet Dreams (a soppy monthly), and occasion- 
ally in the quasi-religious production. Sabbath Bells, 
designed (but in vain) for Scotland and the Northern 
shires of Ireland. 

But, from all these, even when he got something 
accepted, pay was less certain, and depended chiefly 
on whether the editor "wanted any more. "If not, 
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the cash was difficult to collect. Sandy could not 
deny that he needed a new occupation — something 
steady and paying, it did not much matter what. 

Now Sandy the Perfervid was not the man to sit 
and wait till a job came along looking for somebody to 
do it. Accordingly he thought the matter over for a 
couple of days and then decided that the sooner he 
got to work the better. His idea was good. Already 
he had spied out the land. The working-class suburb 
where he lodged was in need of transport. Of course 
there were the big agencies — "C. and P." — that sort 
of thing, and for which you stick a card in the win- 
dow. The big emporia delivered in their own motor- 
cars. The butcher, baker, milkman had their par- 
ticular messenger-boys. But Sandy could see a gap 
and he thought he could fill it. The small shop- 
keepers had a difficulty in delivering their more dis- 
tant parcels. Besides, running out themselves was 
not the thing — the average small boy deceitful. They 
had nobody to send to the city wholesale houses if 
they needed samples (still more an assortment) to 
show to a customer who was to "look in" in the after- 
noon. 

Sandy sounded some of the nearer shops where he 
had dealt or into which he had seen his landlady go. 
He pointed out the advantages of his scheme. He 
proved his responsible position by means of the land- 
lady, the minister of his native parish, and one com- 
plaisant editor. Sandy was not siu'e if the editor 
would remember him, so he wrote, and received the 
lapidary reply: "Anything you like if it will keep you 
from pestering me!" 

Sandy smiled cheerfully and thought of the day 
when that editor would pester him. When that day 
should come, he would be good to him. Sandy bore 
no malice. There is no time for that in Kandahar 
Road. Besides, he had to go to the cycle-shop, in the 
yard of which he had seen the old ddivering tricycle 
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with boxes fitted fore and aft. It was rather heavy, 
but then Sandy was the most of six foot and brawny 
about the shoulders. It was dirty, but — Sandy could 
clean it. It needed painting, but Sandy knew the 
price of paint per poimd and where to get the loan of a 
couple of paint brushes, one for blocking in, and 
the other for lining. The colour he selected was to 
approximate as near as he dared to the red of the 
Post Office pillar-boxes, the Uning was to be done in 
yellow. 

Fortunately the tyres were good, of soUd rubber 
and furnished with a hardish criss-crossing to guard 
against side-sUp. He would need a new chain, which 
was a nuisance. But, contrarjrwise, the brake was on 
the axle and he could stop dead on the steepest hill by 
the mere pressure of his hand. He must mind, 
though, or he would go over the handle-bars. 

Sandy cast the usual doubts on the worth of the 
article. He said that he wondered it had not been 
scrapped long ago. The yardman said that the price 
was two pounds and ridiculous at the money. 

Sandy agreed to the word "ridiculous," but added 
"at any money." Still he was in a hurry and if the 
man was reasonable, they might deal. Would he 
throw in a chain and let him choose it himself? He 
weuld pay thirty shillings down on the nail. He dis- 
played the coins. The shopman thought of an ac- 
coimt he had to meet that afternoon, but decided 
that he would meet a certain Kitty instead, and take 
her to Brighton next Sunday. The bill could wait — 
would have to, indeed. 

"Thirty-five!" he said, "and I'll give you the best 
chain in my place and a box to fasten on in front — a 
box with handle-bar clips — ^just proper clips." 

Sandy demanded to see the chain and the properly 
cUpped box for the handle-bars. Then, being satis- 
fied, he paid the money, made his own adjustments, 
and went back with his trophy to 151 Kandahar 
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Road. He got it in by a door in the wall, generally 
used in connection with the ashbin. 

Miss V. v., who had just got up, watched him fur- 
tively from behind the green-sparred Venetians of her 
bedroom window. Sandy had girt himself with an 
old college belt and was in his shirt and trousers. The 
washing which that "dehvering tricycle" needed was, 
as he would have said, a caution. Sandy splashed 
himself satisfactorily from head to heel. 

Then it must stand still till it was thoroughly dry, 
during which time Sandy sat in the shelter of a rick- 
ety sununer-house, covered with one bold hop and 
several ansemic creepers. He smoked John's pipe 
and thought out his plans. 

Presently Miss V. V. came out and picked her way 
towards him, a slim pamphlet carried in a roU and 
covered with brown paper in her hand. As she ad- 
vanced towards Sandy, he hastily shook out his pipe 
and restored it to John's case. 
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CHAPTER V 



bandy's gage of battle 



Sandy rose instinctively. Miss V. V. was descend- 
ing the steps which led to the low-lying oblong of 
grass-plot, miscalled the garden, of 151 KandaJiar 
Road. She wore some li^t-blonde Indian silk of a 
colour like honey, which at once clung and floated 
about her. She had a Charlotte summer hat on her 
head, as if tossed there by accident. But what Sandy 
saw gave him his first revelation of woman and her 
possibilities. She set her foot on the last step, paused 
a moment, looked at him, and smiled. A bright 
thing, winsomely attractive, with something that 
made her different from all other girls he had ever 
seen. What this was he could not tell — a touch of 
languor, perhaps, or smiling indifference, which 
attuned itself to, and yet strangely disturbed, his own 
self-confidence. 

Then she moved forward, and stopping in front of 
him with a slight stamp of her foot that flung the 
scent of all manner of heady possibilities in his face, 
she demanded: "Why have you been taking up all 
my good morning time watching you, so that I cannot 
learn my part? Besides, what is all this mess you are 
making at the side of my favourite seat? " 

The words were, in themselves, not remarkable. 
But the voice, the turn of the lips, the drawing tremu- 
lousness which Italian 'cellists call the "cavata" — 
Sandy fairly quivered where he stood. The world 
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was new. The brick houses became redder, the 
dusty grass greener, the fields of Paradise which com- 
pass Havilah, the land of Eden Gold. A new world 
had come to him — that at which Sandy had so long 
mocked. Blue sky and white clouds swung over the 
Kentham valley. The very dust in the air became 
an aureole for V. V.'s hair, and the dry warmth of the 
miles of sun-heated brick houses brought a pale rose 
to her cheeks, and sent sparks of heady fire to her 
eyes. 

" I b^ your pardon," said Sandy, recovering him- 
self enou^ to speak in a halting awkward fashion. 
" I have bought this machine. You see I am going to 
deliver parcels about here. Literature does not 
always nourish its man, except when a fellow gets on 
the mountain tops." 

"DeUver parcels?" queried the girl, knitting her 
brows doubtfully. 

While Sandy imfolded his scheme, just as proudly 
confident of success as he had been of immediate lit- 
erary conquest a month ago. Miss V. V. nodded 
approval. 

"Take what you can get and you will get there," 
she said with a friendly smile. And strangely enough 
the smile reminded Sandy of his mother at Fernie- 
lands above the Black Water. She used to look at 
him like that when he was going off to "sit" for 
another "bursary." It meant more than mere kind- 
ness. It was confidence in him. 

" You will bring it hame in your pouch, Sandy! " she 
would say and Sandy remembered the smile of happi- 
ness in her eyes, as & the money were already there. 
He surprised it again in those of Miss V. V. 

He was not old enough even to marvel. As yet he 
did not know his good fortune nor yet how to profit by 
it. 

Sandy was one to whom fortune arrived as daily 
bread, and if bad luck came by chance, he knew how 
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to convert it into good — or at any rate to make the 
best of it till the shadows flew away. 

Moreover his temporary back-set in literature had 
made him more hiunble — not less confident, nothing 
on this side of Styx could do that — but more adaptive 
and in a way more tolerant. But the base of him was 
still the Westminster Catechism and Roos's version of 
the Psalms as sung in all Scottish churches, and 
drilled into Sandy during years of studious ennui, 

Sandy went on with his painting. Miss V. V. 
seated herself in the summer-house after Sandy had 
fetched a cushion for her from the sitting-room. She 
opened the slim roU of typewriting covered in brown 
paper, and her eyes followed a few Unes before fixing 
themselves on Sandy's bent head and busy fingers. 

"Have you been copying out Shakespeare?" said 
Sandy, looking up. '^ I once did that for Omar Khay- 
y&m, when he cost half a guinea — and I hadn't got the 
half-guinea. Dickson lent me the book." 

The girl stirred indolently, a slight flush slowly 
colouring the pallor of her cheeks. 

" It is a part," she answered crisply. " I act." 

Sandy rose suddenly, his paint-brush dripping red 
in his hand. 

''Act I" he said, ''act! I thought you sang at con- 
certs." 

" I used to," said Miss Jones, " that's what the land- 
lady tells people. But I act when I get the chance — 
mostly sketches at music-halls. I like it better." 

"Music-halls," Sandy repeated slowly; "but they 
are bad places — ^music-hfi&ls" — the old Edinbur^ 
accent came back to him — "I have always been 
taught " 

"They are places where a girl has to work very hard 
for an honest living. But you can get your money 
there as honestly as carrying parcels and cleaning out 
publishers' back premises." 

"Impossible," said Sandy. "Why Mrs. Kendal 
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herself ^^ And he served up an incorrect version 

of the famous Manchester speech. 

Miss V. V. looked him straight in the eyes. She 
saw that he meant no harm by his contradiction, and 
so she took no offence. 

" You go to church on Sundays? '' she demanded 
with astonishing unexpectedness. She was leaning 
back with her small shapely head in her netted hands 
and the thin, honey-coloured silk of her dress coming 
and going with her slow, untroubled breathing. 

"I go to the kirk," said Sandy, taken aback. 

"What 'kirk'?" demanded Miss V. V. 

Sandy had pity on her ignorance. 

" There is but one ' kirk ' hereabouts ," he said ; " the 
Presbyterian at the corner of Kentham Road, and 
even that's half and half. There are no denomina- 
tions here and no stated minister at Kentham Road — 
just supply." 

He was talking Greek to Miss V. V., but the girl 
went on with her idea. 

'' There are men in top-hats standing at the door, I 
think," she said. 

"Yes, elders and deacons," said Sandy. " They are 
watching the plate." 

Miss V. V. supposed him to refer to the sacramental 
vessels, but she did not stop to enquire. She was hot 
upon her plan for the broadening of Sandy's mind. 

" Well," she said, " I have passed there once or twice 
on my way to the park to read, and one of the older 
men I saw at the door, a man with long side-whiskers 
Uke a stage lawyer, owns a full half of the ' Victoria ' 
where I am working." 

" That will be Mr. Hugh Scoville," Sandy reflected. 
He is a great one for getting big interest for his 
money. They say music-halls pay ! ' ' 

"Exactly, Mr. Scoville. He is an elder, isn't he? 
Yes, an elder of the kirk, and he takes his thirty-three 
per cent, in the odour of sanctity." 
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"Well," said Sandy, "and what have I to do with 
that?" 

" You — nothing," said Miss V. V. ; " but maybe you 
will think a little when I tell you where the thirty- 
three j)er cent, comes from — not from the price of the 
seats, but from the bar, Mr. Pryde — ^the bar. And 
Mr. Scoville is a great temperance reformer." 

Momentarily Sandy was staggered, but he recov- 
ered himself. " The ' kirk ' is a place where the right 
gosi>el is preached," he said. "It has nothing to do 
with who stands in the porch." 

"Nor have we who work for our living honestly on 
the stage, anything to do with those who make their 
Uving from the bar." 

"Well, yes," said Sandy, first Hamilton Medallist 
in Logic, " ril allow that." 

"Allow it," said Miss V. V. "Of course you will 
allow the truth." 

"See here," said Sandy quickly, "you want to do 
your work, I must not interrupt. I want to paint my 
dehvering boxes and enamel my machine. We won't 
agree because neither of us knows what the other is 
talking about. Now, if you will come with me to the 
Kentham Road Kirk next Sunday morning, I'll go to 
your music hall to see you act. That's a fair offer.' ^ 

Miss V. V. paled at his words, and Sandy put an 
interpretation on her hesitation. 

" Nobody will know you," he said, " they are all just 
Scots folk, and even if they did, would never cast it up 
to you — not even old Sidewhiskers, the pumphand- 
ling old heathen!" 

He ventured so to describe Mr. Hugh ScoviUe's 
manner of receiving visitors to the kirk he had been 
the chief means of building. 

Sandy was not sticking up for whited sepulchres in 
the porch, but for religion as properly preached in the 
pulpit. 

"Kirk and music-hall," he said, "turn about. 
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That's fair-play. Then we will talk the matter over. 
At present we don't know each other's premises!" 
" Very well," said Miss V. V. '^ will, if ycm will." 
"I will!" said Sandy emphatically. Then he too 
flushed a little. For he remembered that it needed 
little more than these words, in his own country, 
spoken in the presence of witnesses, to constitute a 
perfectly l^al marriage. And Sandy was obhged to 
confess that more disagreeable ideas had passed 
through his mind. 
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CHAPTER VI 

PERFERVID TO THE RESCUE 

On Sunday the first of July, as ever was, Sandy, 
dressed in his best and with his tall hat in his hand, at 
twenty minutes past ten of one of the finest mornings 
that ever flattered the chimney-pots of the Kandahar 
Road into the likeness of shafts of rosy flame, stood 
waiting to fulfil his contract. 

Sandy was in his full *' blacks," yet untem{>ered by 
the grey trousers he had resolved to acquire as soon as 
the parcel-carrying trade settled itself on a paying 
basis. He had carefully pressed his clothes, and had 
spent a silver shilling on the ironing of his hat. All he 
wanted was gloves, but these as yet he despised. 

Presently Miss V. V. api>eared, dressing the part in 
faultless black, a black hat with a sombre plume and 
a prayer-book in her gloved hands. At the bedroom 
door she made Sandy a httle curtsey. As she shook 
hands — ^for at his knock she had called him into the 
sitting-room to wait there (she would soon be ready) 
— ^he caught sight of a Prayer Book with a silver cross 
on the side. 

"No use for that where we are going," he said in- 
tolerantly, " no read prayers, no read sermons. Let 
the heart speak." 

Miss V. V. did not even smile. 

"Very well," she said, and took [up a black lace 
parasol with an ebony handle. 

" You approve of me? " she asked meekly, as Sandy 
took her in from head to dainty shoe in one long, com- 
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prehensive stare — the stare masculine which regards 
effects only. 

" You would do for the parish kirk of Gwendonwyn 
on Sacrament Sabbath!" 

V. V. thanked him. She knew it was the highest 
compliment he could pay her, and she Uked it better 
than some thousands of others she had received in her 
day. 

At sight of the couple the landlady was so aston- 
ished that she ran upstairs to open the door for them. 
She would rather have missed a coronation pro- 
cession. 

" We are going to church," Miss V. V. informed her 
simply. Then, after she had watched them out of 
sight, she returned, still bewildered, to the kitchen, 
where she confided to the commercial traveller (who 
took his meals there) that she was never more sur- 
prised in her life. Also that, in her hmnble opinion, 
it was a case. 

The commercial traveller (Bludso Brothers, phar- 
maceutical products) laughed contemptuously (and a 
little enviously) over his belated eggs and bacon. 

" Church 1" he exclaimed, with his mouth full, " no 
fear, Mrs. Larkins, they are off to catch the train up 
the river. You won't see either of them again this 
dayl" 

After a pleasant walk, they arrived at Kentham 
Road Presbyterian Church. Architecturally it was 
rather a barren edifice, in status it ranked on the bor- 
der line between a " charge " and the mere mission sta- 
tion from which it was emerging. 

Here Sandy was well known, and several of the 
grave-faced young men who were standii^ about 
shook hands with him, at the same time showing what 
they had gained during their residence in London by 
raising their hats to his pretty companion in black. 
Mr. Hugh Scoville came out of the vestry rather sud- 
denly, just in time to see Miss V. V. smiling because a 
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young man had said to Sandy , '* I didna ken ye had a 
sister in London!" 

" No more did I ! " quoth Sandy and passed on down 
the aisle to the first vacant pew. He stood aside to 
let Miss V. V. pass, but was much amazed and 
ashamed when the young lady promptly dropped on 
her knees and bowed her face in her hands. 

Sandy touched her cautiously with his elbow. 

"Get up," he commanded, " the folk will be seein' 
ye. They will ken in a moment." 

Miss V. V. rose all shame-faced. 

"I thought this was a church," she murmured, ex- 
cusing her blunder. 

" No, no," said Sandy, " it's a kirk. There's a great 
difference. I'll explain later. Sit up straight. Don't 
budge. Watch a fly on the book-board!" 

" But there's no fly," said Miss V. V. meekly under 
her breath. 

" Well," whispered Sandy, his lips never moving in 
the least, though she heard him quite well, " look at 
the place the fly would be, if there was one!" 

The ghost of a smile flitted over the face of Miss 
Jones. 

She became slowly conscious of a gaze upon her 
shoulder from somewhere behind. No, not Sandy's, 
for Sandy was dutifully watching his own particular 
fly. But presently a portly gentleman made an er- 
rand up the aisle, whisi>ered a little with an official 
person, and on his return gazed all the way at the 
black slender figure with the downcast eyes. 

A memory which he could not fix haunted him — 
really the ghost of a poster he had seen and passed, a 
thing of spangles and frills, and a coquettish Spanish 
fan. 

But he retired behind, and still the congr^ation of 
Kentham Road gathered slowly. They were soberly- 
clad, rather stem-featured foUc with a sprinkling of 
professional men, doctors and schoolmasters mostly, 
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and they sat, all of them, as it were, retired within 
themselves, each watching an imaginary fly, not an 
eyelid raised, not a sound, not an apparent whisper. 

Miss V. V. was conscious through her lashes of a 
young man who sat down carelessly by an American 
organ. There was a choir of a couple of dozen, per- 
haps, very unequally divided as to sex, a short thick- 
set man and an overgrown boy, looking vaguely un- 
comfortable and out of place, as who would say — 
"What are we among so many?" 

It seemed to V. V. that the solemn hush would 
never end. But a ripple of uneasiness sprang up 
among the people in the pews which grew into expect- 
ant curiosity as the minutes passed and the hour 
thundered out from the parish steeple of Saint Jude's. 

The white-waistcoated man who had stared so at 
V. V. strode up the left aisle, clearing his throat. He 
had an announcement to make. 

"Elders and deacons of this congregation are re- 
quested to meet for a moment immediately Jn the 
vestry." 

Sandy frowned. 

This was by no means a good beginning for a serv- 
ice which he had meant to impress and perhaps con- 
vert Miss V. V. He ought to have paid a cab, and 
taken her all the way to Regent Square, where she 
would have been sure of hearing something good. For, 
as in every Scottish bosom, it was not worship, but 
the "sermon" that bulked most largely with Sandy. 

From the vestry, near the open door, ripples of 
painful doubt came forth to disturb the already 
ruffled congregation. There was real whispering 
now, a low willow-by-the-watercourses sough of it. 
Two or three, even, let us hope not real true-blue 
Presbjrterians, actually turned round in their seats. 

"No minister, again!" was the gathering slogan 
passed from seat to seat, and the three hundred peo- 
ple in the little building with its shining varnished 
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oaken pews and chum-barrel roof tossed to and fro 
like the sea. They could not depend on the Session, 
that was clear. Ah well, they would see — the Con- 
gregational meeting was near. 

The white-waistcoated bald gentleman made an- 
other journey. 

"Friends," he said, standing by the side of the 
organist, a young man who seemed to take the matter 
with a great deal of calm, "friends, it grieves me to 
inform so many of the faithful — ^who on this day of 
heat have come so far — to gather themselves to- 
gether — ^according to the Word — that we are with- 
out a preacher. The elders, therefore, will take 
turns to read aloud from the Scriptiu'es, interspersing 
the service with prayer." . . . 

" Unless," said an old man, rismg with some author- 
ity from a cross-bench where he had been sitting with 
his hand scooped behind his ear, " unless there is some 
properly qualified person worshippmg to-day with 
us!" 

Now Sandy was determined that V. V. should not 
have to depart, as it were, empty-handed. He had 
chosen an unfortunate day, but the welfare of her 
soul was at stake. He touched her with his elbow. 

"Stay where you are," he said, "watch the others. 
This wUl never do. Sandy Pryde will not have it! " 

Then he rose amid a murmur of wonder and made 
his way to the session house. 

"I am a Licentiate of the College on the Mound," 
said Sandy. ' ' Here are my pai>ers. ' ' And he drew a 
couple of blue slips from his pocketbook. "I have no 
prepared sermon, being but a worshipper. But rather 
than all these should go empty away, I — ^will — take 
the service!'^ 

Whereupon they fell upon his neck, for their elder- 
ships depended upon it, or at least very much of their 
power and influence. Tliere had been difficulties be- 
fore, but never on this scale. Sandy was their avatar. 
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''Mind," he warned them, "I am not ordained to 
baptize or to give the sacrament — ^but I can legally 
speak the word that is in me in accordance with Pres- 
byterian laws and regulations." So the beadle shpped 
his white tie, and they put it upon Sandy. After 
which the entire Session helped him into the gown. 

" It's rather unhandy and made for a small man," 
said Sandy, "but I can take it off when I begin to 
preach. Mind, this is no my strict business — ^which is 
to be a Uterary man, and in the meantime I am deliv- 
ering parcels with expedition and at cheap rates. A. 
Pryde's Parcel Agency. I'm Pryde. I want no mis- 
understandings. But I'm College bred and I studied 
by-whiles to be a minister — as for the preaching part 
of it, I am fit for that, at any rate." 

" You are the very man for us," said this session of 
practical men; they knew what it means to start mak- 
ing a Uving in London, after having been born and 
educated a Scot. 

As for V. V. she sat quivering in her place, her eyes 
only showing her excitement. She felt exactly as she 
always did on first nights. V. V. always knew her 
fines so well as to be terrified lest she should forget 
them — so now a great anxiety for Sandy took posses- 
sion of her. She watched intently the procession of 
elders pressing up the aisle and defifing into their 
square pew. Then yes — that grave gowned figure 
who came behind was Sandy — ^a new Sandy — one who 
did not even look her way. 

The beadle held the pulpit door open for him, and 
bowed as he passed. There was a hush of relief 
among the {>eople. The young man had satisfied the 
elders of his qualifications. Still more he had satis- 
fied the beadle, Sandy McKay, from the Black Isle — 
a man not to be trifled with. The congregation of 
highly quahfied Scots sermon-tasters exiled in London 
would now sit in judgment upon this yotmg man's 
gifts as a preacher of the Word. 
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HIS mother's sermon 



No Scot, male or female, was in the least surprised 
to find a "qualified man" quietly seated in the con- 
gregation. There are scores of such "licensed to 
preach," who somehow or other, have slipped into 
other occupations. More congenial professions have 
snapped them up, but they keep their credentials 
carefully, and they go about the world still able to 
give a reason for any hoi>e that is in them. 

Sandy gave out the opening psalm in a quiet, easy, 
well-accustomed voice. The Ajnerican organ played 
the tune over, and the congregation rose to sing. A 
book was thrust over Miss V. V.'s shoulder by a kind 
neighbour who saw the girl was a stranger. After a 
glance at the music V. V. began to sing, and her voice, 
ringing through the little pitch-pine kirk, almost 
silenced the choir, and caused half the congregation 
to turn round. 

At Kentham Road, only "The Old Hundredth" 
and "Oh, God of Bethel " really stirred them to take 
part. For the rest they made tentative throat noises 
and left the duty of praise to the choir — a notable ex- 
ample of the pernicious influence of environment even 
on the elect of Israel. 

But V. V. sang on, and to Sandy the voices seemed 
to drop off one by one till she was singing alone. It 
was a Welsh tune and little Jenny Jones (who to-day 
was Miss V. V.) had gone back again to the Uanvaes 
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Calvinistic Methodist Chapel, where she had sung 
with the best of them. 

Altogether it was a wonderful day for Kentham 
Road Kirk. 

And then Sandy prayed. It seemed astonishing to 
V. V. that grown-up people should pray and in public. 
Sandy prayed so strangely too — ^not in set liturgical 
phrases, but for what he seemed to need or with ciui- 
ous directness for the people who sat with bowed 
heads under him. One or two of the elders sat up and 
watched his face. They were taking his measure. 

" For courage and strength in a strange land " — (so 
in substance it went) — " not for great faith, but for a 
little day by day to keep us going — ^for health, but 
with ever a thought for the sickness of others — for 
strength and the knowledge that in a moment our 
strength may become weakness — ^f or money, and the 
grace to use it — ^for the glad and hopeful heart that 
takes the sting out of poverty — for the sweet influence 
of a God Who has proven His love for man and inter- 
est in him." But among all the petitions that which 
Sandy kept to the end touched the exiles most. " For 
your mothers and any mother, and all whom we love 
and have left behind away up yonder in the North, we 
pray and I pray this day." 

Here Sandy's tones deepened and there came a 
thrill that quavered in V. V.'s heart. At first she had 
only hoped that Sandy would get through his part 
without discredit. But this was different. She felt 
that he was not acting. Dimly she remembered 
hearing great preachers long ago in Wales, but some- 
how — ^yes, Sandy was different. 

And then, after a hymn and an anthem from the 
choir who stared at her as if daring her to come on, 
Sandy shut the Bible as he rose to give out his text. 

And then Sandy twice repeated the words, with 
quiet deliberation, " ' Now in the place where He was 
crucified, there was a Garden.' " 
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Sermons tell but poorly in stories, so the tale con- 
fines itself to V. V. and her feelings as she listened. 

She had no knowledge of Scottish sermons or of the 
strictness with which these are judged. It was with a 
wholly professional interest that die first listened to 
Sandy. Yes, his voice was good and to a certain ex- 
tent trained. But presently he was saying strange 
things. He was speaking of the Eden ''poem" of 
Ad^mi and Eve — ^how they had to be brought out of 
the garden and set to work in the sweat of their brow, 
in labour and sorrow, before even God could make 
anjrthing of them. 

Then he spoke of a great Sacrifice and a certain 
place that was a Hill of Suffering and the place of a 
skull — ^yet had a garden in its bounds. He told of the 
three crosses and of One who hung between two 
thieves and looked down on the ruddier roses and 
stained lilies of that strange garden. V. V. trembled, 
not knowing what was coming. 

"But," the voice continued, "after that came the 
night dews — then the storm — and the trampled 
flowers lifted their heads and looked at Him who was 
the Rose of Sharon and the lily of the Valley. 

"And what has all this to do with us? This!" said 
Sandy. " We, most of us — and I pity those who do 
not — ^lead lives of toil which often seem barren 
enough. We leave behind us youth, too quickly 
flown, wrecked hopes, disappointed ambitions — ^we 
climb or shall climb, some of us, the Hill the steps of 
which are sufferings — thorn-crowned and with bleed- 
ing feet we shall climb to the smnmit — the sununit 
which for each mortal of us must be the Place of a 
Skull. 

" But — ^hark to this — ^there is a garden there — ^bow- 
ers, quiet shades, the dewy flowers about us and the 
stars above. If we do not see them it is because we 
are blind. Look about and think of others, and in 
seeking others to help we shall see the flowers and 
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smell them. We shall hear the ' To-day shalt thou be 
with Me in Paradise/ for the Calvary of this world is 
to climb the mountain of success with no thought save 
for oneself, while the paradise Garden spreads unseen 
about us. 

" Ye may think that all this is only poetry," Sandy 
concluded, "but I tell you it is the very truth of very 
God. Go home and think of it." 

Somehow, she knew not how, Miss V. V. found her- 
self outside the Uttle kirk at the corner of the Ken- 
tham Road. She waited a while for Sandy, so long, 
indeed, that the white-waistcoated old gentleman 
came out and asked if he could be of any service to 
her. V. V. shook her head without speaking and 
passed on her way. 

" I hoj)e to have the pleasure " he was beginning, 

but V. V. was already well down the slope. She had 
reached the first dried turf-square of Old Kent Park 
when Sandy overtook her. 

He had been running and panted a little. 

" I hoj)e you will not think it inconsistent," he said, 
" but the elders and deacons up there had asked me to 
continue to fill the vacancy in the meantime." 

"Inconsistent!" said Miss V. V. "I did not know 
— I never thought that you . . . could speak . . . 
Uke that." 

" Oh, that!" said Sandy, who was thinking of some- 
thing quite different. "Why should any one be 
feared with a tongue in their head and a Bible before 
them? My mother kenned ten times more than ever 
I did about that Garden. It was her sermon I was 
preaching!" 

" Your niother ! " said V. V. with a sigh. " I should 
like to know her if she has thoughts like that — I have 
no mother." 

" So you shall," said Sandy fervently, " if I have to 
bring her all the road in a wheelbarrow. But I telled 
yon elder and deacon folk that thoiigh a qualified 
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man, I was a parcel-deliverer through the week, and 
that if they thought any shame of my earning an hon- 
est living, I was not the preacher they were looking 
for. But they said it made no difference — that most 
of them had done much the same. Aye, and I got 
two or three good orders through it — that is, I will get 
them the morn's morning — ^for I telled them it was 
not fitting to be bargaining about prices on Sabbath, 
but that once for all, a shilling an hour (or part there- 
of) were Sandy's terms." 

" Of coiu-se, after this, you will not dare to come and 
see me act at the Victoria?" said V. V. with a slight 
touch of wistf ulness. Sandy stopped and looked at 
her steadily. 

" What do you take me for? " he said severely. "A 
man of my word or not? Of course I wiU come " 

"But I dance," said Miss V. V., quite softly. 

" So did King David before the Lord, and had he 
been content with that he would have saved himself 
and his folk a heap of trouble." 

"I sing " 

" I know that — this day I heard no one else singing 
but you. It was that which first made me think of 
Paradise and the choiring angels." 

"Oh, Sandy," cried V. V., aghast at the freedom of 
his speech — "you must not say such things — they 
frighten me! Don't you know— don't you see " 

She summoned all her determination and stopped 
suddenly before a huge poster in a gilt frame. 

There was an announcement beneath that "The 
Great West-End Success 

MISS VIVIAN VIVID 

would appear in the famous musical comedy sketch, 
'The Boy and the Butterfly.' " 

" I am the boy," said V. V. faintly, " and oh, Sandy, 
you will think it horrid. It isn't really, but you will 
think so," 
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"That we shall see," said Sandy judicially. And 
then with quick instinct divining that the downcast 
eyes were heavy with unshed tears, he added, " This is 
only your parcel-carrying, V. V. We shall better this 
yet. You take my arm, V. V." 

"But suppose some of the people from Kentham 
Road r 

"Take my arm as I tell you!" said Sandy. 

And V. V. took it gratefully, wondering if his 
mother had taught him also how women like to be 
dealt with. 
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fiANDT, LYBICAL POET 

"Yes/' resumed Miss V. V. mournfully, "I am 
Vivian Vivid, and they mean that thing there for me. 
I wonder — ^after this morning — ^you would dare " 

"Dare!" said Sandy. "And what for no? Wait till 
you see me in a sleeved waistcoat of my brother 
John's and a pair o' mole-skin breeks deUvering par- 
eels! Maybe you will not be for speaking to me in 
my working clothes?'' 

"Indeed will I!" said V. V. "I would walk with 
you in the Park and be proud." 

"Then what might ye be abusing me for?" said 
Sandy with cheerful carelessness. "I'm coming to 
see you the morn's night. Miss Vivian Vivid. But 
what made you call yourself by such a daf tUke name? 
To my mind Miss V. V. Jones would have done quite 
well, and just plain V. V. would have wiped the slate 
from an advertising point of view! Think of this for 
an ad: 

**Who are you qoing to see^ to «eef 
Who bui that lovdy lass, V. VJ 
Who aire you going to heoTy to heart 
Who bat V. v., my dear, my dearf 
Erect as a lance and Ught in the dance, 
Ye^U ne^er see the like in France, in FranceJ* 

Miss Vivian looked at Sandy with admiring eyes, 
large with wonder at his readiness. 
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"Did you make that up before — or when?" she 
asked. 

"Oh," said Sandy modestly, "that's just nothing. 
If it was not the Sabbath I would show you." 

" You are a poet? " 

"Anything but," said Sandy. "I am a parcel- 
deliverer till the prices for poetry go up. Half a 
sovereign a go, is not good enough money for Sandy." 

"Go on," said V. V. breathlessly, and speaking Uke 
a child; "say me some more." 

Sandy shook his head determinedly. 

"It's the Sabbath I'm telUng ye, V. V. That bit 
jingle just loupit into my head as what one might put 
on a poster, like. It would be far better than your 
'Miss Vivian Vivid,' I'm telling you." 

"I daresay you are right," sigh^ the girl. "In 
fact I know you are. But if you only knew the diflB- 
culty I had to get it down even to that. It used to be 
MISS VIVIENNE VIVID, and the sight of the 
horror on the hoardings used to give me cold chills. 
But, as you say, 'V. V.' would be ever so much 
better." 

"Can you write songs?" V. V. went on after a 
pause. 

"Whiles," Sandy answered, "not quite up to Burns, 
maybe, but the lasses liked to sing them even if the 
editors would not pay for them." 

"Oh, the girls liked them," said V. V. quickly and 
with a marked chill, "what sort of girls?" 

"Oh, all the girls," Sandy answered cheerfully; 
" how should I know? / never knew the difference be- 
tween one girl and another till I met you!'' 

V. V. was speechless at the young man's audacity. 
But she could not be angry. There was something 
overwhelming about it. No woman born of woman 
could long be angry with Sandy. When he spoke, 
they were bound to believe him, and V. V. was like 
the others, though she felt that really with her expe- 
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rience she ought to have known better. Still she wu 
not ill-content; for Sandy, without pursuing his ad- 
vantage, went on to tell of Femielands and his moth^, 
of how he stole the milk without disturbing the cream 
in the wide cool " ashets " of the daiiy. He inserted a 
straw at the edge and sucked ; then his mother, finding 
the level of the milk in the basins lowered by a good 
inch, could not understand but took a hazel stick and 
licked Sandy on chance, as the only ingenious one of 
the family. 

V. V. cried out at this injustice, but Sandy upheld 
authority. 

"Perfectly right," he said, "she could not prove it 
that time, but she had the instinct, and she acted on 
that. But she let me oflf things she could prove, such 
as playing truant. For she knew I learned more 
Ijdng on my belly behind a dike with my nose in a 
Shakespeare than at school on a hot day, devising 
devilments to play oflf on my neighbours." 

They had a very good time all that day in the little 
garden of No. 151, and the scantily creepered Umnelle 
became a memory to Miss V. V. like to nothing she 
could remember since she left the high Anglesea 
slopes overlooking the Menai where the towering 
Caernarvon mountains reflect themselves in the still 
waters. 

Curiously enough Sandy recalled to Miss V. V. her 
life as Jenny Jones, till she caught herself humming 
over smilingly the ditty which ends: 

"And sweet Jenny Jones, Jenny Morgan shall bel" 

And then quite suddenly and without cause^ she 
called herself a fool. 

Sandy took himself oflf a little before six to see if he 
was wanted at the kirk at the comer of Kentham 
Road or if the session had secured somebody more 
suitable than a week-day parcel deliverer: this 
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time he would by no means allow V. V. to accompany 
him. Once a day was enough, he asserted, " till you 
were used to it." So, in spite of her oflfers, Sandy de- 
parted alone. 

However, he left the girl a scrap-book with many 
pieces of original verse, clipped from joiu'nals and 
magazines in the days when such things were not 
simply used as padding. 

Sandy went in peace, f ouud that a wandering Bap- 
tist teacher had been interviewed, but as his ortho- 
doxy was doubtful, and his lack of credentials not 
doubtful at all, Sandy again preached. He would 
have knocked you down if you had called it "taking 
duty.'^ Only Anglican Philistines spoke of "serv- 
ices." It was "preaching" that was wanted and 
Sandy preached. 

He returned to find a gloomy V. V. She had gone 
to her room, and as he looked curiously about the 
Bummer-house, he foimd his lyrical scrap-book 
thrown with a certain venom behind the little green 
garden roller. 

Sandy picked it out, dusted the leaves carefully, 
tucked it under his arm and marched upstairs to 
V. V.^s apartment. He knocked at the sitting-room 
door, once, twice, and thrice. 

At the third summons a rather sulky voice bade 
him enter. V. V. was sitting at her desk, severely up- 
right. 

She did not turn round. 

"Well," said Sandy still blowing the dust from his 
collected (but unpublished) lyrical works, "pretty 
poor, aren^t they?" 

"How dare you say what you did ahovi we/" V. V. 
broke out, swinging suddenly round, "they are all 
written to different girls! WTiat girls?" 

"Tliat depended on the vignette they sent me," 
said Sandy peacefully, "if she was fair with plaited 
tails I wrote ' To Marguerite.^ If the print (it was in 
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the ^M.E.E.' days) showed up dark and passionate, I 
started out as boldly as if I had never heard of Her- 
rick — something like this: 

<< 'Juliet sweet, oome let me woo thee, 
By the dim carnation bed. 
All the dews of night bedew thee 
From dainty foot to raven head I' 

Very much like that it used to go, but fair or dark, 
Marguerite or Juliet, it was half-a-sov. all the same! " 

"Do you mean to tell me," said V. V., searching 
Sandy with mistrustful eyes, as if he had been a com- 
mon man, " that all these creatures you wrote about 
are just imaginary?" 

"Purely," said Sandy. "What else? Do you 
think when I was tracking three professions and pass- 
ing exams, every week that I had time to tangle my- 
self up with a lot of girls? I wrote about the pictiu'es 
they sent me the proofs of — sometimes three to the 
hour and good business, that is, if I got the rhymes 
right!" 

" I am sorry," said V. V. contritely all in a moment. 
"I hope the book is not damaged." 

"V. v.," Sandy observed, with more than his usual 
share of the perfervid, " if you had stamped on it, I 
should have liked it still better! " 

"I did!" V. V. exclaimed with a snap of her small 
regular white teeth. 
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bandy's ROLAND FOR V. V.'S OLIVER 

The next night Sandy was to keep his word. He 
was booked to go to the "Vic" to see V. V. in The Boy 
and the Butterfly! 

Miss V. V. had brought him a good stall, but 
Sandy, who did not want V. V. to pick him out, at 
least not at once, preferred to give the ticket to the 
landlady, setting forth himself (to use a mode of 
speech recently acquired) "on his own." 

Sandy had had a hard day that particular Monday. 
He had looked round to find the different Scots whom 
he had met at Kentham Road the day before, and had 
secured a good deal of work, after much arguing about 
hours and prices. He had now, indeed, something like 
as much work as he could do. Dr. Girmory arranged 
with him to call four times a day at his siu-gery to de- 
liver medicines. The Doctor still struggled against 
new customs and made up his own prescriptions. In- 
deed it had been his habit to carry them in his pockets 
which were made large and deep on purpose. But a 
rapidly increasing practice and a newly married wife's 
sense of what was due to her dignity, made the advent 
of Sandy welcome to Doctor Girmory of Bannock- 
biun House, Upper Kentham. 
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There was also a certain Alec Grey from Perth, 
agent for dye-works, and for all manner of cleaners of 
fabrics, from filmy lace to double tarpaulin. Sandy 
did not expect much out of him, so far as money went 
(agency profits being small), but he learned the whole 
art of window-dressing, and how to make a good 
appearance on one roll of art-canvas and half-a- 
crown's worth of display goods. 

Sandy took to Grey from Perth. He had often 
felt just the same about book reviewing — ^all the 
cheap unsoilable phrases into the shop window I 

But as matters turned out, Sandy's most serious 
and hopeful client was not a merchant, but a private 
citizen. He was a "Lost Ten Tribes" enthusiast. 
Being at a loss what to do with his money he wrote 
and printed books full of costly maps, all coloured and 
surprisin^y logical, showing how tide after tide of in- 
vaders had poured into Britain — one tribe at a time, 
from North, South and East — never from the West — ^he 
made a strong point of that. For Jews, however far 
wandering, never came from the West, no such mi- 
gration was known. 

" You, my young friend, belong to the tribe of Issar 
char!" he informed Sandy. 

"Oh, I do, do I?" thought the new Israelite, "then 
my terms are a shilling an hour to you. Sandy 
Pryde, M.A., B.Sc.Edin., Licentiate in Divinity, is 
not going to be called names at sixpence a go!" 

So Sandy took round the wondrous booklets which 
were " designed to awaken Britain from her sleep of 
indifiFerence and set her in the path of her high pro- 
phetical destinies." Furthermore, Sandy addressed 
envelopes to Mr. Bumside's direction. These were 
chosen mostly from Low Church and Sectarian Year- 
books, hospital donors and lists of births in prominent 
newspapers. 

When he glanced at these Bernard Bumside la- 
mented that another son of Reuben or Manasseh 
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should be bom into the world without the least idea of 
the antiquity of his family. So No. 2 Smaller Manual 
was forwarded by the hand of Sandy, who was to call 
again in a week to know if the family of the young 
Lost Tribesman wanted to subscribe to the " Com- 
plete Illustrated Revelation," price 12s. 6d., to be had 
only from the Author, Issachar Bernard Burnside, 22, 
Fulbert Park, S.E. (N. B. Payment on Delivery.) 

"I can trust you," said Mr. Burnside, "you have 
the root of the matter in you, though like all other 
college-kenned yoimg men, you are prejudiced and ig- 
norant of the facts. Here is a book for yourself. Pe- 
ruse it with care and perhaps one day you may be- 
come my first missionary to our mutual native land. 
At present the word is too true — ^a prophet hath no 
honour in his own country! My books have practi- 
cally no sale in Scotland!" 

"In the meantime," said Sandy, giving the mis- 
sionary-ship the go-by, "I'll deliver your books, but I 
fear me the trade in the twelve-and-sixpenny articles 
will not be great." 

"Alas no!" sighed the enthusiast, leaning his elbow 
on a magnificent roller-top desk and toying with a 
gold model of the Ark of the Covenant which he used 
as a paper-weight, " the fact is I published that great 
and epoch-maMng work at my own charges, and even 
now I have to give most of them away — an evil gener- 
ation (I will not use the other adjective) even when a 
sign is given them, they will not believe." 

Sandy saw acute prospects of a livelihood in Mr. 
Issachar B. Burnside, and he recalled some lectures 
on Daniel and the Revelation he had once heard so as 
the better to be able to argue with his employer. 

But when he got home to 151, Kandahar Road, he 
found himself tired. Also he had his delivering cycle 
to clean, so as to tiu-n out fresh the next morning. 

Miss V. V. had already departed for her theatre, 
but a note from her was lying on the dressing-table. 
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^^Please come and see me before nine. Ask at the 
stage door, I have left your name vrith the janitor. 
Don't be late. '*V. F." 

All day long, Sandy, with the exterior part of his 
mind on the next parcel, had debated with the rest the 
matter of his costume. He had a dress suit, rather 
ancient as to cut, it is true, but quite correct. Only 
for a quiet corner in a subtirban Variety Theatre, it 
seemed a little too pronoimced. He compromised on 
his dress trousers, which had a stripe down the side 
(adding a touch of gaiety), and wore his black coat 
and waistcoat — ^with a turn down collar and a black 
tie bought on purpose. 

Before dressing he took a bath, made a hasty meal 
of he knew not what, and turned his face with native 
determination in the direction of the Victoria Theatre 
of Varieties. 

He could not help catching sight of the gilt frame 
(like that of the famous "Bubbles" advertisement) in 
which the spangles and black and cardinal tunic of 
"Vivian Vivid" were displayed at full length. 

His appointment being for before nine, Sandy 
secured a half-time ticket ("If you are sharp there 
will be lots of standing room then, not a seat, of 
course, for that will be Miss Vivid's tiun, and she's 
our star. There won't be a vacant place in the house, 
and our tickets will be out"). 

So with a touch of proprietorship, deeply resented 
by Sandy, spoke the box-oflBce man. 

Sandy's ideas of music-halls were built upon an 
ancient dislike of Talmage's sermons, which (for the 
good of his soul) he had been compelled to read aloud 
— ^vice Brother John self-sequestered in parts un- 
known. These compulsory lectures had sufficed to 
make him interested in the glittering lights and gay 
announcements which had smitten his face through 
the drizzle of an Edinburgh '' easier Haar/' but Ms 
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Calvinist training had kept him all these yeans from 
ever seeing the inside of one of them. 

The hour and the woman! He realized it as he 
stood in the grimy back street and paused to locate 
the stage door. That was V. V.'s life. He was going 
into it. What would come of it all? 

Sandy was not at all awed, as young men usually 
are in such precincts. He encountered all uncon- 
scious the scornful gaze of the janitor when he asked 
for Miss Vivid. 

" Don't you wish you may see h^:* — ^bettor be off. 
We know your sort here!" said the man. He had 
expected half a sovereign at least, and so merely for 
raising fallacious hopes, he was rude to the young 
man in the morning coat. But something threaten- 
ing in the set of Sandy's jaw and the thrust of his 
shoulders, taken along with that fatal absence of 
evening dress, caused him to change his mind. He 
limped out of his den, cmrsing the luck which com- 
pelled him to be civil. 

"That chucker-out of ours is off on a spree again,^' 
he muttered, *'worse luck! Haven't sten him since 
Saturday!" 

And in the absence of Mr. B. Meares, burly but 
bibulous, he addressed himself to be civil in a sullen 
way to Sandy, the unmoved. 

"Beggin' your pardon," he said, "but what with 
them dratted boys and their larks, and this 'lectric 
light a-flaring and arbuzzin' above my head, I didn't 
rightly see . . . who you might 'a' been." 

" I called to see Miss Vivian Vivid at her request," 
said Sandy, standing in the doorway to the obstruc- 
tion of traffic. 

"This way sir," said the janitor, "look where you 
are shoving — ^you — (to a call-boy in uniform) you'll 
find it more comfortable in here by a lot!" 

He raised a wooden counter-flap and motioned 
Sandy into his porter's lodge. 
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"Misa Vivian did leave a name — I have it some- 
where — ^yes, yes. Let me see — I don't exactly^ '' 

Sandy handed him his card. 

"Mr. Pryde of course, so it were — ^newspaper gent, 
I suppose. Of course she'll see yatit Here, Theodore, 
yo\i young imp, if I catch you tasting Mr* Elking's 
beer again, I'll report you. Go to Miss Vivian's 
dressing-room and ask when she can see this gentle- 
man." 

He gave Sandy's card to the impish messenger 
with the beer, while Sandy, declining a chair, stood 
waiting. 

There were three other young men in the lodge, 
each clean-shaven and admirably groomed. They 
ignored each other, however, and gazed in a melan- 
choly maimer into the empty grate, or meditated 
upon a crack in the floor. They seemed to have 
found themselves there by some queer Providence, 
alien to their will. One even sat very near the un- 
clean hearth and had stuck his feet against the empty 
bars. The expression on his face was a sort of tragic 
boredom. But all turned their heads, as if moved 
by one concealed clockwork, as often as anyone 
came down the stairs. But the momentary spark 
that glistened there was extinct again before they 
turned their eyes to the dirty floor and the adien fire- 
place. 

"This way, sir," said Theodore, "Miss Vivian is 
waiting." 

Sandy passed out, the janitor following him to the 
stair-foot, hope of a tip not yet extinct. 

"It's you gentlemen of the press that have the 
chances," he whispered; "do you see them three in 
there" (he jerked a thumb contumeliously over his 
shoulder), " they'll sit there the whole night like that 
— quiet as cough-drops — aye, and pay roundly for the 
pleasure too. You are not one of them tibat pays I 
can see that!" 
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" No," said Sandy, and strode abruptly away into 
the unfamiliar world where he was to see V. V. The 
respect of the janitor accompanied him. 

"She's a fine yoimg lady," said Theodore, eager for 
his chance, "universally beloved in the theaytur!" 

" Look here, you boy," said Sandy, " if you speak to 
me about Miss Vivid again in that tone, I'll take you 
by the slack of your breeches and heave you!" 

He made a gesture with his hands. 

" Beg pardon, sir," said Theodore, " pressman, ain't 
you?" 

" Yes," said Sandy. " What's that to you? " 

"Oh, nothing!" said Theodore, sobered, and for 
once speaking the exact truth. 

"This is Miss Vivian's dressing-room, sir," he con- 
fided. And Sandy was surprised and a Uttle disap- 
pointed to find the door wide open and the place 
flooded with light. 

"May I come in?" he asked, with a look over his 
shoulder at the lingering Theodore, which sent that 
young gentleman downstairs with the news that 
Miss Vivian had got a mash — no, not a mash, a news- 
paper Johnny, who wbuld knock the nut off you as 
soon as look at you! 

It behooved, therefore, Theodore and his comrades 
to walk warily. 

" That you, Sandy?" said a voice from the unseen, 
"wait a moment." 

And at the far end (if anything could be far in that 
breathless little box) a hand waggled in kindly fashion 
over a screen. 

Sandy observed the large bare mirror, the inscribed 
photographs of comrades, on the table a box of col- 
ours — ^its purpose dimly guessed at by Sandy — sev- 
eral chairs and a little shelf with books — one or two 
his own, these carefully covered with brown paper to 
guard against dust and grease-paint. 

A slim youth, with a dainty cap and feather, scarlet 
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sashed and with blouse and trunks black, also slashed 
with scarlet, came from behind the screen. 

Sandy did not at first take in the fact that it was 
really and truly V. V. 

"I dropped the spangles," she said, "in your hon- 
otir. Tins is the best they would let me do without 
spoiling the piece. I had to fight it out too, I can tell 
you. More than that, I had to pay for the dress 
myself," 

"It is — ^youare — ^fine!" said Sandy, imable to ex- 
press himself, and falling back on the adjective of his 
Edinburgh days with the rich accent of the Bridges, 
"Oh, fine that!" he repeated. 
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BANDY THS PBAGBICAKBB 

' *' Sit down, Sandy," said V. V., whom a severe dame 
in blaok; rusty and glistening with pins, accom- 
panied. She had pins in her mouth, was parched and 
indifferent to all but the perfection of V. V.'s dress. 
She stooped with a plimge at intervals and made 
some trifling adjustment of a sUpper-bow. V. V. 
smiled at Sandy's scrutiny of this lady. 

^'My dresser, Elise — she only speaks French," she 
said. 

"Worse and worse," thought the granite Histrio- 
mastix who existed somewhere far down in Sandy. 
''She speaks only French — ^in a music-hall!" 

"What a fool you are!" countered the Sandy of 
experience. "V. V. is the best and straightest girl 
you know or are ever likely to know." 

To which Histriomastix sullenly agreed. 

"Now," said V. V., "there is not much time but I 
wanted you to see me before I go on the stage. I 
have to do something you will not like, but it can't be 
helped." 

And sitting down before the glass she spread a dash 
of pale blue under her eyes, broadly and surely laid 
down with an artist's sweep. 

"That is for the footlights," she said, "one needs 
it in a place Ughted like the 'Vic' — ^not so much in 
ordinary theatres." 

Sandy watched V. V. "make up." She had always 
seemed to him the acme of sweet purity. It was Us 
joy to get her bath ready for her every morning. 
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He woidd run the water to the proper temperature, 
p<Hse the big cold-water sponge on the rack, and 
see that the towels were warm and dry. Then he 
would go to her door and say quietly but with a cer- 
tain compelling force, "V. V., your bath is ready.'' 
'* Thank you, Sandy!" a young voice woidd say, 
sometinies muffled a little, sometimes ringing through 
the panels like a bell. Whereupon Sandy would skip 
off to his own room, keeping an eye, however, on the 
bath-room stairs in order to prevent any belated 
"commercial" from appropriating what he had so 
carefully prepared for V. V. 

Knowing this, it seemed a desecration to Sandy 
that rouge and grease paint should defile that for 
which he had taken such thought in the morning — 
spending one of his precious half-hours in this volun- 
tariat — often, indeed, returning to it. 

Still the thing had to be, he supposed, and he offered 
no remarks — only sat and watched the deft fingers 
manipulating here, smoothing and fining off there. 

"Rather noisy in front to-night, I think?" she said 
to Elise in French, and at the sound of the foreign 
language Sandy started. He understood, however, 
and before the mahogany-faced woman had time to 
answer except by a shrug of her shoulders, 

"Greenwich Races," he explained, "lot of shady 
characters will be about all the week!" 

"I hope they will be quiet during The Boy and the 
Btdterfly,^' said V. V. with a little tremble in her 
voice — ^"I remember once at " 

"There will be no disturbance where I am!" said 
Sandy. 

But from afar came the noise of stamping and whis- 
tling. 

V. V. looked up quickly, interpreting the progress 
of the performance. 

"You must go," she said, "but please wait and 
take me home — outside, you know — stage-entrance." 
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Sandy withdrew, and going round to the front 
swing-doors was met by a noisy, shouting crowd of 
young men pouring into the street. At first he was 
checked, but by vigorous elbow-play, he forced him- 
self within. Ak the clerk in the office had foretold, 
there was plenty of standing room, and Sandy quickly 
placed himself snugly behind a pillar on the right- 
hand side near the entrance. 

The curtain was just rising on The Boy and the But- 
terfly when the tide Sandy had met on the ebb, flowed 
back into the theatre. The respectable people in the 
stalls and pit stalls looked a little uncomfortable. 
There was a hum of chaflf which drowned the voices 
on the stage. 

"Hush — ^hush — quiet there!" said an old gentle- 
man, turning a choleric neck. 

"Hush yourself, or I'll marble your blessed chump 
for you!" 

The retort came truculently enough, from a young 
man very spindly about the legs and beaky about the 
face. He shook a large fist under the objector's nose. 

"Want to taste them mauleys o' mine?" said the 
youth, "the last toflf wot cheeked me when I was 
running a bit large, ain't out of horspital yet!" 

The old gentleman rose to his feet. 

"I have held Her Majesty's Commission," tiie old 
gentleman began, purple to the crown by this time. 

"Hold your noise. Here comes little Viwy. 
Hooraar for Viwy!" the young man joined in the 
thunders of applause which greeted V. V. 's appearance. 

She looked slim and boyish in her slashed scarlet 
and black. 

" Viwy's got a new suit," shouted the young man; 
"who stood you that Uttle lot, Viwy?" 

A perspiring official pushed his way towards the 
interrupter. 

"Out of that, you!" he cried, "if you can't behave 
out you go!" 
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"And who is to put me out? Fetch him outi'' 
sneered the young man with the big hands; ''not you, 
if I see right, you bleeding bUghter of a suet-bagi" 

"Where's Ben? " cried the official, "we'll soon show 
you." 

"Forrard there, fetch on your Bens — there's more 
than one of us here, and my name is Humpy Jo — give 
you the hump in no time, my son!" 

An attendant whispered something in the official 
ear. 

"Hang — of coiu'se he wocld just when he was 
wanted. I'll sack him to-morrow!" 

He withdrew in some disorder, and Mr. Humpy Jo 
continued to distinguish himself by remarks addressed 
to the stage. He particularly affected Miss V. V., and 
his victory over the auditoriiun official had given him 
a standing, for it was well known that the policy of 
the Victoria precluded the calling in the officers of 
the law. The management preferred the old-fash- 
ioned "chucker-out." No poUce court report in the 
morning would give the house a bad name if they 
could help it. 

But Mr. Ben Meares was not to be found, and his 
colleagues had quite enough to do in their own de- 
partments. The entire floor of the house was for the 
moment the preserve of Humpy Jo and his mates. 

People in evening dress drew farther back into 
boxes and gentlemen took the places of ladies whose 
shoulders blushed at the young gentleman's f acetious- 
ness. 

Then he returned to V. V. She had just finished 
singing: 

"StveetfaUs the eoening an Craiffiebum Wood," 

when Humpy Jo called out, "Well done, Viwy. You 
remember me. Shall we say 'Ighsters and porter — 
same as last time. Don't say no, Viwy darUng. 
To-night at elevenl Eh, Viwy?" 
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The floor rose at him, but he set his weasel face 
impudently to the angry crowd and asked whoever 
wanted a taste of his quality to come on. He had 
only to say where he preferred to be hit, and Humpy 
Jo could accommodate him. But he was not pre- 
pared for Sandy's length of arm. 

The Humpy One felt himself suddenly seized by 
the throat and his head banged against the wall. 
Once, twice, thrice the breath was battered out of 
him. 

A comrade launched himself to his defence, but 
Sandy had a spare hand and knee, so the next mo- 
ment the pair of disturbers found themselves going 
along a narrow corridor, Sandy supporting them and 
banging their heads impartially against either side. 
The weasel-faced young man had the outer wall and 
suffered rather more. 

Presently they were flung into the street, from 
which they picked themselves up, tremulous and 
dazed. They strove to return, but the road back was 
barred. 

Inside the manager called urgently for Sandy. He 
had an idea. ''Get inside that uniform,'' he mut- 
tered quickly, ''you'll be murdered else. Besides, if 
you will act as head chucker-out it will be a sovereign 
in your pocket" 

"Will the job be a permanency?" said Sandy be- 
fore committing himself — "aTid my afternoons free?" 

"Certainly," said the manager, "no use for you at 
matinees — only nights like this. Into the rig — quick ! 
No time to lose!" 

So Sandy at the enormous pay of a golden sovereign 
a night, took yeoman service as interim "chucker- 
out" at the Victoria Theatre of Varieties, Kentham. 

He was in his light blue and gold when he next saw 
V. V. 

"Got a job here," said Sandy easily, for he saw 
nothing extraordinary in the affair, "my own clothes 
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are in this bag. I'm to see you home official-like. 
There's a cab. The manager ordered it." 

"Sandy!" said V. V., scandalized; "and you a 
preacher on Supdays ! " 

" I ken," said Sandy, "but I am here as peacemaker 
and there's an even down blessing on that. The 
Book says so — Matthew fifth and something. All 
things to all mez^. If yon lot I fired down the steps 
come to Kentliam Road, I'll preach the gospel to 
them. If they make a row Aere, I shall surely reprove 
them for their soul's good I" 

V. V. said nothing. She knew the world better than 
Sandy and she was certain that no man could serve . 
two such different masters as the Scots Kirk at the 
Park Corner of Kentham Road, and the famous. 
Theatre of Varieties, commonly called the Kentham 
"Vic." 

Sandy, on the contrary, was quite clear in his own 
mind. This was as honest a way of earning one's 
livelihood as preaching. He was keeping down the 
bad — teaching evil its own place, and the more 
drunken citizens who might burst themselves sudden- 
ly out on the cool streets and so fare on their way 
home, the more was Sandy advancing the interests of 
sobriety and morality. 

V. V. could not argue with the past-president of the 
Logomachic Society, but she haa her doubts. In the 
meantime the news of Sandy's courage and readiness 
had already become a legend in the theatre, and 
many were the girls who si^ed and pursued him with 
liquid glances. He was even pointed out to visiting 
"stars." " Cards " were sent to him to such an extent 
that when his ability and trustworthiness as an ac- 
countant were reveded to his employer, a standing 
instruction had to be given to the doorkeepers of the 
private office: 

"No lady is allowed to see Mr. Pryde!" 

The management of the Kentham "Vic^^ scored 
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heavily over Sandy. For it was his custom in hours 
of stress to slip the blue and gold-braided coat over 
his evening waistcoat, and in a little while his mere 
appearance was sufficient to put down any ordinary 
disturbance. Specially was this the case after Mr. 
Meares had played a losing game with Sandy on the 
pavement outside, had been nursed into convales- 
cence, made to sign the pledge, and (by his supplant- 
er's advice) reinstated on the promenade deck, where 
Sandy, promoted to higher functions, agreed to keep 
an eye on him. 

Ben Meares let it be known that whoever had a 
grudge against Sandy would have to settle with him 
first. So between them they became at the Kentham, 
as it were, "all the law and the prophets.'' 

One Sunday morning, however, before service, 
Sandy was sunmioned to a meeting of the elders and 
deacons. He knew in a moment that what V. V. had 
feared and expected had come to pass. 

The principal shareholder of the "Vic" was there 
in a stiflfer and whiter waistcoat than ever, a deeper 
frock coat and a glossier hat. But it was a keen- 
visaged and logical Dumfriesian car-manufacturer 
who explained that it was impossible for them to re- 
tain Sandy's services, much as they would have liked 
to do so. 

"And why?" said Sandy, quite prepared and even 
anxious to argue the matter, "have you any fault to 
find with my doctrine?" 

"None," said Mr. Shieldhill, "your preaching is 
widely approved. Indeed we have had larger con- 
gregations, and better collections, than ever in my 
time." 

"Especially the last," said the Treasurer, who re- 
gretted what was coming, in the face of the certain 
return of narrower congregational finances. 

"But," Mr. Shieldhill continued, "it has come to 
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our knowledge that you have been frequenting a mu- 
sic-hall, and even acting as what is termed 'chucker- 
out.' It is impossible, as you will understand, for us 
to pass this over." 

"There are several yoimg policemen in the congre- 
gation/' said Sandy, entirely logical and undaunted; 
"are they to be expelled and deprived of the means of 
grace because they do exactly what I have been doing — 
keeping the peace and in precisely similar places? 
Do ye think I would go there for pleasure?" 

"The cases are not parallel, Mr. Pryde, as you, 
being a logician, must know. You are engaged to 
preach to us on Sundays, which implies that during 
the week you shall so conduct yourself as to give the 
enemy no case to speak against us or you." 

"I told you about the parcel-deUvering," said San- 
dy, "and there are those here who can say whether 
the work with which they have entrusted me has 
been done to their satisfaction." 

"Entirely — entirely!" came from several quarters. 

"Yes, but — there is another matter," the elderly 
man with the white waistcoat interrupted hastily, 
feeling that there was too much sympathy with San- 
dy in the meeting, "I know for a fact that Mr. — that 
this man is in the habit of walking home each night 
with a woman employed at the Variety Theatre — a 
singer and dancer — named, I believe " 

"This is the Lord's Day," exclaimed Sandy ear- 
nestly, "and I respect it. But oh, man, if your Ufe is 
of any value to you — ^it is none to anybody else — I 
advise you to take care how you speak of that young 
lady I" 

At this point Mr. Shieldhill from Dumfries re- 
sumed control, calm and imruffled as Sandy himself. 

"We are not judging your way of life, Mr. Pryde. 
You are, I believe (I may say I know), a brave lad 
working hard for a living in this great Babylon. But 
you will see that you cannot mix thii^. Or, if you 
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don't see now, you will see by the time you are as old 
as I am. We wish you wdl, very well indeed, Mr. 
Piyde — ^and I am sure that this will make no differ- 
ence to our business relations during the week, whioh 
I fop one will ^odeavour to extend." 

He held out his hand, to which Sandy, ever cordial, 
gave the grasp of peace. Then, saying ''Good day to 
you, gentl^nen," he entered the Uttie kirk, and sat 
quietly down as a simple worshipper by the side of 
V. v., leaving the elders wondering if they had done 
right. 

'' I will tell you afterwards," he whispered to V. V* ; 
"shove along that hymn book!" 

Courage of that kind in Sandy came from the sim- 
ple approval of a conscience void of offence. He knew 
he was doing right. Therefore he (tid not trouble 
about other opinions. The elders read portions of 
the Scripture, Mr. Shieldhill said ''a few words" on 
the character of Paul considered as a chiu'ch-f ounder 
and church-leader. The congregation looked occa- 
sionally at Sandy, who sat rapt and sphinx-like gazing 
at Mr. Shieldhill. When occasion occiured, V. V. 
and he simg together, Sandy so lustily that V. V. had 
to nudge him to stop. He bent his head reverently 
at the benediction and went forth into the bright 
busy Sunday throng, V. V. by his side, [with his head 
high, and the most unimpaired serenity on his brow. 

The session were doubtless right from their point of 
view, but then, so also was he! 
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BANDY JUSTIFIES HIS TITLE 

On the following Monday morning Sandy was up 
and doing bright and early. He had Mr. Shieldhill to 
see. Hi? pXel deUyerbg business was extending 
with such rapidity that a central office and assistance 
became necessary for him. He knew that. 

Mr. Shieldhill had recently niigrated from the cor- 
ner cycle shop looking down Tenterden Hill. Big; ugly 
boards protected the windows with "TO LET'' bills 
upon them. Sandy knew by this sign that the prop- 
erty was still in Scottish hands, probably in those of 
Mr. Shieldhill himself. A mere Engli^iman would 
have printed with bald correctness, ''TO BE LET." 

No shadow of yesterday's troubles was cast upon 
the white morning page of Sandy's business arrange- 
ments. At first Mr. Shieldhill feared that Sandy had 
come to plead for a reversal of sentence. But he was 
soon reassured. The little matter of the kirk session 
was never mentioned, for they met on Monday. 

"Mr. Shieldhill," said Sandy, "I am of the opinion 
that you consider me an honest man. Well, I am; 
but the most honest man may whiles be out in his 
calculations. Now, will you let me your old premises 
at the upper comer of Tenterden Hill? I will pay tlie 
rent monthly — or weekly if you prefer. But I can 
o£fer no sufficient guarantee." 

"You have a family in the North, I think, Mr. 
Pryde," said Mr. Shieldhill to try the lad, "your 
father is farmer of Fernielands, if I mistake not — a 
substantial man." 
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"Yes/' said Sandy, ''but when you were starting 
out for yourself, did you ask your folk to run risks 
that they kenned nothing about?" 

Mr. ShieldhiU smUed at some things which recurred 
to him. 

"Well, no — not exactly," he said. 

"No, you shouldered your obligations yourself, 
and made your ten fingers your guarantee — the same 
I am offering to you." 

"What capital have you, Mr. Pryde, if I may ask? " 

"I have made a hundred and fifty pounds since I 
came to London, out of this I have paid back my 
father and my brother John, but I'm not saying that 
is all the capital I can put my fingers on. I have the 
offer of more, if I like to take it." 

Mr. ShieldhiU pinched his thick clean-shaven chin 
thoughtfully and studied Sandy intently. 

"Any objection to telling me where that extra 
capital is to come from?" 

Sandy hesitated and Mr. ShieldhiU glimpsed possi- 
ble war in his eye. 

"I've been a good whUe here," he explained, "I 
think I might advise you." 

He was going to say "help," but he recognized 
that Sandy was a singularly difficult person to help. 
The word was not a safe one to use. 

"A lady," said Sandy deciding, "Miss V. V. Jones; 
but the name is very private." 

"Oh," said Mr. ShieldhiU, his gaze travelUng from 
Sandy's boots to the ceiling with grave thou^tful- 
ness, "t^Ay donH you marry herf^^ 

Sandy was on his feet in a moment. For the first 
time in Ufe, words almost failed him — almost that is, 
but not quite. 

"The lady," said Sandy, "is a lady. She is both 
richer and yoimger than me" (Sandy's GaUoway 
grammar is apt to escape at such times) . " She would 
not look at a poor feUow Uke me." 
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Mr. Shieldhill's eyes were lost in a vacancy of ceil- 
ing, distant apparently as the vault of heaven. He 
spoke out of the quiet of a great experience. 

** Young women who are willing to lend young men 
money are usually willing also to marry them.'* 

"Oh," said Sandy, "but I had no thoughts of mar- 
riage." 

"Then the more shame to you," said Mr. Shield- 
hill. "You go about a good deal with Miss Jones. I 
observe even that she accompanies you to the chiu*ch 
on Kentham Road." 

"That is because I have proved to her satisfaction 
the superiority of Presbyterian doctrine," wasSandy's 
entirely imexpected reply. 

"So because of that she comes with you regularly. 
It is certainly a marvellously sudden conversion, if 
one may beUeve Mr. ScoviUe!" 

Sandy's brows clutched together into one deeply- 
marked vertical frown. His under jaw stuck out and 
whenhespokeagainhisvoicewashoarseandmenacing. 

* ' Tell Mr. Scoville that the first time he says a word 
against . . . the lady we have been speaking about, 
there wiU be little left inside his braw white waistcoat 
but what ye leave on the road after setting yoiu* foot 
on a toad!" 

"Good," said Mr. ShieldhiU, "but oh, man, don't 
you see that is the very reason for marrying the lass? 
It would shut the mouths of all such cattle!" 

"She would never look at me," Sandy aflSrmed. 
"I would think her a fool if she did!" 

"A woman is generally a fool when she marries any 
one of us," said Mr. Shieldhill; "we are a pretty poor 
lot. But at least we can keep her from regretting her 
folly. I have tried." 

"Thank you," said Sandy, "I wiU think it over!" 

"Do," said Mr. Shieldhill, "and as to the old prem- 
ises, you are welcome to them. If they are worth two 
pounds a week to you, go in and possess the land. 
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You can have a lease if you like, but try for three 
months first to see how the thing suits you." 

Sandy shook hands and was going out of the door, 
when Mr. Shieldhill called him back. 

"Have you considered that it is anything but fair 
to the girl?'' he said. 

"Eh, whaat?" said Sandy, astonished. 

"Oh," said Mr. Shieldhill, "I spoke yesterday as a 
church official. To-day I speak as a man of the 
world. I have made it my business to make sure, and 
the young lady is worthy of all respect." 

"D n your cheek," cried Sandy, who never 

swore. " Of course she is. J knew that from the be- 
ginning. I don't need your confounded certificate." 

"Don't you," said Mr. ShieldhUl gravely, "that's 
all right and I like you for it. But in London we 
don't take many things for granted. But in this case 
you proved to be right. I grant it!" 

" Thank you," said Sandy dryly. "Ye had better ! 
And hear ye, sir — ^if you go sniffing roimd to find out 
things about Miss Jones, I, Alexander Piyde, will 
come in here, lease or no lease, and break your head 
with my knuckles." 

You won't get the chance," smiled Mr. Shieldhill; 
I am wholly of the lady's faction. I only desire that 
you should do yoiu* duty by her and that promptly." 

Sandy walked round by the Tenterden Hill prem- 
ises, and, as he whistled, saw his way to extensive 
operations. He would bring his brother John, a wise, 
silent, clear-eyed man, to superintend. He supposed 
it would need to be horses at first, though his soul 
yearned for quick motor deliveries. He worked at 
his plans and gave his mind free play. But all the 
while Mr. Shieldhill's advice to marry V. V. at once, 
rankled in his mind. It was true — ^he had never 
asked her. But then he was in no position to marry 
and he, Sandy Pryde, did not mean to depend on his 
wife. V. V. must siu^ely understand. 
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Still that clear-headed, keen-eyed beast's words 
stung him. ''It's not fair to the girl!" he had said. 
Was it really true? He flushed suddenly hot, and 
then a chill dew came out upon his brow. It was as if 
he had been about to faint, as he had done when he 
heard that he had passed his B.Sc. with Honours — 
his most vivid emotion to date. 

He thought of V. V. sitting beside him in church. 
Of the pleasant neatness of her gloved hand, the warm 
Uttle breath that enbalmed him like a flower garden 
as she rose from kneeling — Sandy had never been able 
to break her of kneeling, and had now grown to like it, 
though it distracted his attention from higher things 
owing to the froth of tiny curls that crisped about her 
neck. 

But on Sandy's table when he got home there lay 
the letter, which Destiny, always spjdng out weak 
places, the hard-bested moments of a man's life in 
order to intervene, had laid there to be in waiting for 
him on his return from the interview with Mr. Shield- 
hill. Of course, it would arrive just when the "not 
fair to the girl" was Ijdng upon his soul, heavy and 
bitter as the Waters of Marah in the desert. 

It was from his mother, and Sandy opened it with 
pleased anticipation. It brought with it a pleasant 
odour of peat-reek enclosed in the envelope. He 
knew where these were kept — ^inside the calf-skin 
cover of the old family Bible. There was a whifif of 
that too, and of the comer cupboard at Femielands 
where his mother kept the tea-caddy. 

Altogether the missive, so far as its outside went, 
calmed Sandy. 

Far otherwise its contents. 

"My dbae Son" (so it began), 

"This is to tell you that we are all well in body, 
but sore vext in mind, at least your father and me, 
for John says nothing, and when he does not, the rest 
dare not. 
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"But we hear terrible news of you, my son. The 
elder Miss Sykes has written to Miss Glendinning 
down at The Lodge, and she brought the letter up 
yestreen. It was waeful. She says that ye had gotten 
a very good kirk and were brave at the preaching, till 
ye lost it by takkin up with a theayatur woman. So 
ye were deposed — oh, Sandy, tell us that it is no true. 
But I'm feared — I'm feared. For it was one of the 
elders that telled her — ^a Mr. Scoville or Stewill — 
some name like that. You will ken him. This Miss 
Eelan (though de'il kens what business it was of hers) 
wrote very kindly to warn us and to see if we could do 
nothing to snatch you from the claws of the Woman. 
Oh, Sandy, I'm feared — ^for I mind once how that 
your grandf aither was ta'en that way by a lass that 
danced in front of a booth at a fair, and if my mither 
had not followed him with the kitchen poker, he 
would have been off and awa' after the besom like a 
masterless colUe dog. I aye thoucht that ye favoured 
him. He was a fine man. 

''But you have none to guide you in a far land, 
Sandy, and ye will not mind a mother's word of ad- 
vice, ye aye took your ain gait all the days of your 
life. Oh, Sandy, if she was only fitting for ye and a 
good Presbyterian of the kirk, it's gladness would be 
nestling this nicht in the heart of your auld mither. 
But Miss Glendinning said that ye were not even 
married to her. Oh, Sandy, Sandy — ^me that carried 
ye in my arms, on my bosom, now can only carry you 
in my prayers to a throne of grace. 

''Dinna break my heart, my dear, dear Sandy, 
whatever ye do bethink ye of 

Your puir auld Mither." 
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Sandy stood a moment white and grim, surprise 
and rage dividing his swift mind. Then his soul began 
to release itself in short, disconnected phrases which 
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sounded like expletives. "Poor Minny," he mut- 
tered, "that old meddler — ^why couldn't she stop at 
The Lodge? What a confounded girl ! What business 
was it of hers? Wait till I get my fingers on old Sco- 
ville — ^he shall rue the day, the white-waistcoated 
hypocrite!" 

He choked with anger, and, seizing a pen, sat down 
to answer his mother's letter. He had not written 
four lines when he flung away. He was not in the 
mood, he recognized that not thus must a son write 
to a mother — ^at least one like his. Accordingly he 
stamped out of the house and set off on a long wsJk all 
over Blackheath. His mind kept shaping phrases 
only to reject them. He came home at last and a tele- 
gram awaited him in his garret room at 151 Kandahar 
Road, S.E. 

" Will you accept four hundred on. advance of royalties 
of twenty per cent on your book ' Greying GoWf Above 
offer conditional on your agreeing to let us publish your 
second, Bungay Brothers ^ Paternoster Row. Reply paid.' ^ 

Before writing acceptance, however pressing 
Messrs. Bungay might be, Sandy had one or two 
matters of a private nature to arrange. 

First, he must write to his mother. This did not 
delay him long. 

"Dear old Mother" (he wrote), 

"I did not expect you to believe any lies that 
might come to you roundabout. The man Scoville 
lied. Miss Glendinning meddled, and what Miss Sykes 
has to do with it, I don' t know, but if I see her I shall ask. 

" I never was a minister. I never was deposed. I 
only preached a few Sabbaths to get the congregation 
which I attend out of a difficulty. I am to be married 
to a Welsh girl, a convinced Presbyterian, who sits in 
the same pew with me. Her name is Janet Jones, and 
if you want any true accoimt of her, you can ask Mr. 
Shieldhill (late of Dumfries) . He is ruling elder of our 
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congregation and admires the character of Miss Jones 
very much. It was he who advised me to marry her. 
!ffis address is ^ Triumph Garage, Chatham Hill East, 
London.' 

"Tell John to come up at once. I have now two 
businesses on hand, besides getting married, and that is 
more than I can attend to with credit. There will be 
horses to buy, so I need John's advice. Love to you, 
Mother dear, and don't believe anything or any- 
body — Except your affectionate Son, 

"Sandy." 

Then Sandy stepped out to send a return wire to 
Messrs. Bungay, referring them to his friends and 
agents, Messrs. Longevity and Son, for all business 
arrangements. He also posted his mother's letter 
and immediately felt better. 

As he came back he was aware of a whitish prominence 
gliding to and fro on the opposite side of Kandahar 
Road. The attached head seemed to be turned in the 
direction of the first-floor front windows of No. 151. 

Sandy almost prayed it might be Scoville. 

ScovUle it was. 

He tried to scuttle off like a frightened rabbit when 
Sandy's huge strides crossed the road in his direction. 

"Police! " he gasped as a huge paw descended on the 
back of his neck. "Help!" The last word came in a 
gurgle. 

There was, in fact, an officer in sight. He was 
coming their way. 

"Look here, man," said Sandy in a low growl; "if 
you utter a word now, I'll tell all about your bar prof- 
its at the Vic, and a few other things. The summer 
Congregational meeting is next Friday night. I am 
going to be there with my wife — ^now Miss V. V. 
Jones. D'ye hear? " 

"What'sthis?" said the constable, stopping in front 
of them. "Did one of you gentlemen call for help?" 

* ' Certainly not, ' ' said Sandy with great promptitude ; 
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^'we have a little bit of Church business to arrange, 
that's aU!" 

"Church business — ^yes!" gasped Mr. Scoville, 
Sandy's too friendly grasp heavy on his shoulder. 

"Well, I did think I heard someone calling — ^boys 
up to larks, I suppose!" said the constable and 
spoiled off, a ponderous dark-blue mechanism. 

"And now, Mr. Liar and Hypocrite," Sandy bent 
and looked fiercely into the shrinking face of the Vic's 
chief shareholder, "understand short and sharp. I 
won' t break your ugly neck — this one I have my fingers 
about, I mean — that would be wrong and get me into 
trouble, which as a married man I bar. But there are 
three of us who know enough about you to get you 
bundled head-first out of all decent society. The 
other two are the lady whose windows you were 
watching just now and — Mr. Archibald Shieldhilll 
There, be off with you. Go and hang yourself else- 
where. I must wash my hands after touching you ! " 

It occurred to Sandy as he was soaping the afore- 
said hands that he had better tell V. V. about the 
marriage, so, having completed a summary toilet, he 
tapped at her sitting-room door, his wet fair hair still 
tangled into ringlets. 

"V. v.," he said as he came in; "you and I are 
going to get married!" 

"Oh!" said V. V. faintly, and rose to her feet with- 
out knowing she did it. 

Sandy drew her close. 

"Yes," he said, "I have told everybody and writ- 
ten home to my mother." 

"I think," said V. V. faintly, "you might have let 
me know first!" 

"In most cases, certainly," said Sandy, "but ye 
see I was a bit pressed. I had to answer half-ardozen 
of them at a time and I knew perfectly well tibat I 
could depend on you!" 

A faint murmiu*ous rustling pause ensued, while 
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Sandy silently reassured V. V. that his course was 
the only one left for them to pursue. 

"But you didn't break his neck, I hope," said V. V. 
when she came to herself, only to discover that by some 
mysterious agency she had been installed on Sandy's 
knee — also that her feet did not touch the ground. 

It was, however, rather nice. How big he was, 
seen from this position. Strong, too. He might 
easily have broken that man's neck. V. V. shud- 
dered comfortably, like one who, safe indoors, hears 
the storm blatter without. 

"No more theatre!" said Sandy. 

"What am I to do then?" said V. V., abandoning 
the main question — that which had never been asked. 

' ' I had let my mind run on a little house on the Surrey 
Hills, but as I shall have two businesses to attend to, 
I think something small and comfortable by the Com- 
mon or out Blackheath way will be best; in the mean- 
time I was looking at two or three this afternoon." 

" Well, of all the . . ." began V. V., a certain false in- 
dignation in her tone, but her phrase tailed off miserably 
with the words — "Oh, you wonderful Sandy!" 

And for the first time her arm went about his neck 
—which somehow advanced things amazingly. 

"How are we to live if I leave my work?" V. V. 
demanded presently. 

Quite calmly Sandy exhibited the telegram from 
Bungay Brothers, and told her also of the coming of 
John to direct the Delivery Agency. 

' ' But I don't quite see what I am to do," she hazarded. 
"We must have a division of labour. I have been a 
working girl all my life. I could not bear to be idle." 

"Oh," said Sandy, "that's easy as falling oflF a log. 
I will write great works — ^and YOU will do the type- 
writing and correct the proofs!" 

"Very well, sir," said V. V. with the grave becom- 
ing meekness of the new employee, "I shall endeavour 
to give the firm every satisfaction." 
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CHAPTER I 

« 

THE EVIL BYE 

Hitherto Sandy had been triumphant. It never 
crossed his mind that he could be beaten. He 
might, indeed, find a notice up — "No TraflBic this 
Way!'' — but he could take another road, a little 
more roundabout, perhaps, but equally warranted 
to get there. He would oidy quicken his pace, and 
the result would be the same. 

Why else had he taken many bursaries, two de- 
grees, and qualified as a Licentiate of Divinity? 

In the course of the negotiations with hard- 
headed Mr. Shieldhill, late of Dumfries, Sandy 
P^de, man of letters and head of a remarkable 
Parcel Delivering agency operating all over Kent- 
ham, Parkdown, Blackheath and Tenterden, had 
been in the habit of looking in somewhat frequently 
upon his new landlord. 

Mrs. Shieldhill, a rather faded, fair little woman 
with thin lips and a stomach-ache smile (as one 
who had eaten green gooseberries imwisely but well), 
often received him on such occasions. He did not 
greatly like her, but she was evidently a power in 
the land. For Mr. Shieldhill never decided any- 
thing at home without turning to the little arid 
woman, and saying with what in a less determined 
man would have been weakness, "Well, Laure, what 
do you think of that?'' 
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It was clear that Mrs. Shieldhill approved of 
Sandy. She liked his ways, even when they were a 
little blusterous, and his laughter, which could 
''golder" forth like a blast from off the Atlantic, if 
V. V. were not by to check him with a warning glance. 
Laura Shieldhill came from the Cumberland hills, 
which he could see from the very door of Fernie- 
lands, and on the strength of this, she took what 
she called a motherly interest in Sandy. Besides, 
she approved of broad shoulders, well and easily 
carried, and of blue eyes that could be bold with- 
out insolence — ^because they were Sandy's eyes, and 
Sandy, was far too straightforward ever to be in- 
solent. 

As usual, Sandy's mistake was in thinking that 
he could handle men and women by the same 
methods. He did not know that the subtilty of 
women could tiu*n his own strength against him. 
He had won so easily with V. V. He had taken so 
much for granted, that the time of his humihation 
could not be far distant. The day of reckoning was 
waiting around the comer. 

Think of it! He was engaged to one of the pret- 
tiest and straightest girls in London (or for the 
matter of that in the world) — a certain Miss V. V. 
Jones, who was going to give up the theatre for him. 
But he had never yet fought his first losing battle, 
nor recovered from his first defeat. He did not 
know the discipline with which failure and heart- 
anguish balance the character. Hitherto he had 
simply driven his way through the press by sheer 
horse-power, and what came near to being abuse 
of confidence in himself. 

Ansemic Mrs. Shieldhill caressed Sandy with her 
pale eyes, and really made many things — such as 
taking over the stables and the installation of brpther 
John — wonderfully easy for him. Also she took an 
interest in him as a literary man, and told him tales 
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of the great folk of her country who had been Lake 
poets m their day. 

"I doubt/' she said, "if you will find it possible 
to combine two careers so different. Yes, of course, 
there was Charles Lamb, as you say, and Bums 
and Hogg — well, perhaps Scott, though that was 
different " 

"Oh, very different from delivering parcels," ad- 
mitted Sandy cheerfully, "but when John gets 
down, and we have the fast 'Express' service in- 
augurated, with four cars to take up the wholesale 
orders three times a day — I need not have very much 
to do with the business, except to keep an eye on 
things generally." 

"After that, I suppose," sighed Mrs. Shieldhill, 
"we shall see very little of you on this side of the 
town. You must have chambers in Lincoln's Inn 
or at the Albany — every successful author does 
that — I have read about it often " 

"Nothing of the sort," said Sandy briskly. "I 
mean to settle here where I shall be near the peo- 
ple — the real people who count. What would the 
like of me be doing in these little literary cUques, 
gathered for the purpose of admiring each other 
and abusing everybody else?" 

"Mr. Pryde," said Mrs. Shieldhill, bending over 
towards him and laying a little dry hand on his, 
"you must marry. suitably — all your future depends 
on that." 

I'Why," began Sandy, "it was " He was 

going to say "your own husband who put the idea 
of marrying V. V. into my head." But, with an 
instinct that assuredly did not come from his father, 
he forebore. He would not cast flints on the nightly 
path of that good man Mr. Shieldhill. But Sandy 
was no faint-heart. 

"I thought you knew, Mrs. Shieldhill," he said, 
squaring bi$ shoulders and leaning back in his 
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chair as his custom was when clearing up a difficult 
point in a logical manner (the manner of a past- 
president of the Logomachic Society), "I was under 
the impression that I had told you I am going to 
be married to Miss Janet Jones of lianfaes, in the 
county of Anglesea, North Wales." 

"Oh, not the singer — the girl they spoke about 
at the time when — ^when you had to give up preach- 
ing? I suppose I shall offend you dreadfully, but 
neither I nor any lady in the congregation think 
the match at all a suitable one!" 

"Infernal brutish pigs!" said Sandy under his 
breath. "If I were only speaking to a man — ^he 
would not forget, but — I will study to be quiet, and 
so triumph over this woman, whose name is cer- 
tainly Philistia." He added, as an afterthought, 
"Over Edom will I cast my shoe!" The applica- 
tion of which might not be very clear, but Sandy 
had been brought up to pasture on the Psalms, 
and whenever he came to a narrow place the phras- 
ing of the old Geneva version returned to him. 
V^en you are angry, it is a fine thing to know the 
Psalms by heart. 

"I think," said Sandy diplomatically, "that 
when Mr. Shieldhill chose the most perfect wife 
in the world he did not submit his choice to a com- 
mittee of the good ladies of the Kentham Road 
Church." 

"No," said Mrs. Shieldhill, somewhat taken 
aback, "but that was quite another thing. I 
had never done anything in my life since I 
left school, except to keep up my piano and 
read " 

"Let me see if you have kept it up?" said Sandy, 
who had learned more from V. V. than he had 
taught. 

Rather surprised, but meeting his humour, Mrs. 
Shieldhill gave him ha: hand, and Sandy felt for 
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the little callosities where the finger tips meet the 
ivory of the keys. He shook his head. i- ; 

''You have not even done that much — since — 
since you married Mr. Shieldhill," he said. "How 
do you put in your time?" 

"The cares of a household," said Mrs. Shieldhill, 
blushing a little, "and reading " 

"Let's see the book!" quoth Sandy, glancing at 
the sofa on which a Ubrary book lay face down. 
"Oh, the 'Ninth Moon,' by Miss Euphrasie Capua I 
Well, Miss Capua may please herself, but I should 
be sorry if her cantharadine mixtiu*es should please 
you!" 

"Oh, they don't — ^I assure you, quite the re- 
verse " said Mrs. Shieldhill hastily. "I merely 

wished to see what sort of thmg is bemg praised 
in all the papers, and I presume being read " 

Foolish Sandy, with no experience of women to 
guide him, took the line he would have taken with 
a man. He bullied. 

"I would rather see you earning yoiu* money 
respectably on the stage of the Kentham Victoria, 
than rotting your mental fibre reading trash like 
that!" 

Mrs. Shieldhill was exceedingly shocked, and 
natm'ally so. 

"I do not know by what right you address me in 
that tone, Mr. Pryde?" said the lady. 

"I was telling you the truth, or as near it as 
possible," said Sandy calmly, "and more than 
that " 

"I do not wish to listen," said the lady 
tartly. "You are not a fit judge — ^you who 
have been a preacher of the gospel, to be led 
into such society. I wonder what your profeesors 
would say?" 

"If they were not so far away I should ask them 
all to the wedding. I think I shall ask the prin- 
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cipaly in any case. I dedicated 'Greying Gold' to 
him." 

"I wonder you dare even to dream of such a 
thing," exclaimed Mrs. Shieldhill. ''It would be 
enough to lose him his position!" 

"I think not," said Sandy dryly; "but here 
comes your husband, and there is all that business 
of repairs to settle." 

"Oh, no," said Sandy, as she gathered up her 
fancy-work, "I had much rather you would stay, 
please, Mrs. Shieldhill. Your advice on things like 
this is worth far more than that of all the good 
ladies of Kentham Road as to my marriage with 
V. v., bless her!" 
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CHAPTER II 

THE PURPLE CAMEL 

Mrs. Shiddhill put herself immediately into tenue 
of campaign. Without the least intending it, Sandy 
had made a dangerous enemy and V. V. one infinitely 
more dangerous. A woman can always, if she puts 
her mind to it, make things nasty for another woman. 

Besides all which, these were difficult days for 
Sandy and V. V. 

John had come and was busy with the purchase and 
installation of the horses. Bungay's four hundred 
pounds melted away, as well as another f oiu* hundred 
which Sandy borrowed from V. V. (as he had told Mr. 
Shieldhill), at the legal interest of four per cent. 
That gentleman did not trouble about the rent of his 
premises, but the order for four automobile delivery 
vans had to be reduced to two new and two second- 
hand, the latter just come in from Sarrod's limited, 
who were experimenting with something quite un- 
heard of before. 

''Yes, times were hard at 151, Kandahar Road, 
and Sandy was glad to get an additional loan of fifty 
pounds from his brother John, to whom he gave a 
share in the concern much superior to his moneyed 
interest therein. 

Sandy wanted John to stay with him in his rooms 
at Kandahar Road, but John at once declined. 
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There was a good stable loft over the garage at the 
comer of Tenterden Road, and he would be nearer 
the horses. John had no opinion of London grooms. 

"They might forget to gie the poor beasts their 
suppersi" he said, ''and then Guid kens if I might 
not break His Law and their rascally necks at the 
same time I" 

John had a great respect and a greater admiration 
for V, v., and had been the avowed friend of the 
young people at Femielands, when things were at 
their darkest there, after the receipt of the letter of 
Eleanor Sykes, sent up from The Ix)dge by her aimt, 
the distinguished but meddlesome Miss Glendinning. 

But John was adamant. He had an equal respect 
and admiration for the proverb that two makes com- 
pany but three confusion. So he stuck to his deter- 
mination and fitted out a bedroom for himself in the 
garret of the garage — ^a httle room, but so arranged 
and furnished, that it took Sandy by the throat each 
time he entered it, so like it was to the one he used to 
occupy on his rare visits from college to the small 
hillset farmtown of Fernielands where dwelt his 
mother. 

During these troubles V. V. bethought herself of 
her old occupation, and by means of the Coimtess of 
Balmaghie, at whose concerts she had sung with much 
success, she got enough engagements to impress the 
agencies f avoiu*ably. She did not want after that, for 
London was in full season, and every penny she made 
was used for the bills at 151, Kcmdahar Road, or 
poured regardlessly into Sandy's treasury. 

"Greying GoW was climbing steadily from edition 
to edition. Messrs. Bungay and Company were as 
safe as the Bank of England — so everybody said. 
But Sandy could get no more from them for six 
months. Meanwhile, amid the daily needs of finance 
incident upon the settling down of his great enter- 
prise, he was already deep in the first chapters of 
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''Cold Steel/' a romance of the Roundheads, with 
Cromwell as a hero and the charge at Marston Moor 
ever before his eyes, making his breath fetch itself 
short and his palms tingle. For like every Scot of his 
upbringing, he was CromwelUan, Carlylean, Canero- 
nian to the marrow, and not even Dunbar could shake 
his faith in the Lord Protector. 

Meanwhile Sandy had become a famous man — 
that is, for those few who read books, or make them — 
and for the many more who listen to the talk of critics, 
or read the sixpenny weeklies. This was mainly fic- 
titious and due to cimosity. His real popularity came 
later, when men and women wrote from the uttermost 
parts of the earth to beseech him to save a heroine 
who was evidently set aside for doom, or miraculously 
to restore to life a favourite character done to death 
in a railway accident. 

He received many invitations, and if it happened 
that he could spare a night from John and his figures, 
or especially if V. V. happened to be out singing, he 
would accept and go. These were busy days and of- 
ten Sandy Pryde and V. V. had to keep each other 
aware of their several engagements by notes left in 
charge of the landlady — ^to be laid on their several 
tables. 

One evening V. V. had sent a note of this kind. 
Sandy was not to wait for her. She had to go to one 
of the big houses somewhere near Regent's Park. 
But he was not to trouble or worry. She would drive 
home in a cab all the way. 

"Confound!" said Sandy. " I wish V. V. had told 
me where." 

And he went to the mantelpiece and after some 
delay fixed upon an invitation for that evening — 
Lady Balmaghie of Quentainespie, Gloucester Gate. 
Well, after £dl, he might as well go as not! Henry 
Dorset would be there — also MacMaster, his brother 
Scot with whom he fought at si^t, like a couple of 
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neighbouring collies, but notwithstanding loved like 
a comrade — ^because he had the understanding, and 
because, even about his ruffled hair and ill-cut dress- 
suity there hung the tang of the peat reek. 

"Yes, there would be women too, but it was a pity- 
that V. V. had not told him where she was singing" — 
GloucestOT Gate — ^he might have got off in time to see 
her home — always a great pleasure to Sandy, espe- 
cially in these crowded days of work and separation. 

Sandy was heartily received by Lady Balmaghie, a 
coimtrywoman of his own, wedded to the Lord of the 
land which Sandy was celebrating in the opening 
chapters of ''Cold Steel," just beginning to be famous 
in the pages of the OraphiCy chiefly because it had the 
good f ortime to be illustrated by certain magnificent 
drawings of Mr. Seymour Mathews, R.A. 

''I hope you will like my little gathering, Mr. 
Pryde," she said, with the gently severe tone of con- 
descension which great ladies of the older school are 
wont to use towards artists and literary men. ''I 
have arranged it as much as possible in the keynote 
of your beautiful book, 'Cold Steel.' The Oraphic 
people are doling it out with provoking parsunony, 
don't you find it so? " 

"Well," said Sandy, "it is very nice of you to like 
what is done of the book. If I had not all the trouble 
of my parcel-delivering business on my mind at the 
same time, I dare say I could do better." 

"Do you mean to say that you have more to do 
than to write such a work of art?" said Lady Balma- 
ghie. "To me your work soimds like a Voice speak- 
ing out of a great Silence!" 

"I think, Lady Balmaghie," said Sandy, "that 
speaking out of a great noise irUo a great silence would 
be a more exact description. You are the first person 
I have ever heard say a word about it — except the 
sub-editor, who complained that I was at least a 
thousand words short in the first half!" 
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Lady Balmaghie deigned to smile. But she was 
not put off her subject nor diverted from the purpose 
she had settled in her mind to speak about when first 
she had thought of asking Sandy. 

"I hope you will let me say one thing, Mr. Pryde, 
about your new book. I observe the same laxitude 
in it which I deprecated so much in ' Greying Gold.' 
You are not suflSciently alive to the terrible progress 
which Papal Domination is making in this country! 
It seems to me that you are much too lenient. Espe- 
cially I grieve to notice that many of your most sym- 
pathetic characters are Roman CathoUcs." 

"But you see they were, Lady Balmaghie," said 
Sandy. ''I did not make them so. It is a historical 
romance, you understand, and as accurate in detail as 
I can make it." 

"But would it not be better, in view of all that is 
taking place at present — the invasion of our country 
by foreign monastic orders, and the daily defections 
that one reads of in the Rockj to — ah — ^well, might I 
suggest that you should make the villain and his ac- 
complices of that idolatrous religion, and the good 
people all fervent Protestants?" 

Sandy did not know whether to laugh or to take the 
matter gravely. He had not become accustomed to 
the astonishing things that people wiU suggest to 
authors, but luckily he remembered that all interest 
in his writings was so much to the good. So he 
answered quite soberly, "The idea might be a good 
one, Lady Balmaghie, but, for instance, your own 
ancestors, the Douglases of Tantallon, were Catholic 
at that time, and your cousins of Portpatrick are so 
still. What would they say, if in my book I were to 
write them down as of the reformed reUgion?" 

"I was not referring to the old families," said Lady 
Balmaghie, annoyed and somewhat taken aback, 
"but I think you might show a little less sympathy 
for such men as the Prior of New Abbey. He could 
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not have been so much beloved among the people as 
you make him — ^not in a country filled with good 
Protestants." 

'^I fear he was, however/' said Sandy demurely. 
"But, you see, except in the case of a very few early 
scholars of high family, the Catholics never wrote the 
word 'Persecution' across Scotland. That was left 
for the second Charles, his brother James, and Lau- 
derdale — ^with their henchmen, Claverhouse and Lag. 
They were the enemy and have so remained. To this 
day the Scot thinks of the Catholic chapel as a place 
where poor Lish folk go because they know no better. 
But the reason that keeps Scotland Radical through 
the centuries is the gathering of lairds' carriages and 
motor-cars about the Episcopalian meeting-house. 
Then a Scot alwajrs (as the IVench say) sees red — 
through the bloody mist of the Killing Time!" 

''But," said Lady Balmaghie, rendered immediate- 
ly nervous, " I worship there myself — so does my hus- 
band, when he goes at all ! " 

"Ah, yes," said Sandy, "that is education, of 
coiu*se — ^public school training, and long sojourn in 
the South. I do not wonder. Nor essentially is there 
any real religious difference. But the political re- 
sults of the experiment of the later Stuarts will take 
many centuries yet to be forgotten in Scotland. We 
forget slowly in the North." 

"Sheer prejudice!" Lady Balmaghie exclaimed 
bitterly. Sandy smiled with tolerance. 

"Yes," he admitted, "there is a good deal of 
prejudice on both sides. But I was only referring to 
facts." 

His hostess retired from the imequal fray. A licen- 
tiate of Divinity who could write "Cold Steel" must 
be left to his fate. Besides, she had heard of Sandy's 
mother and her folk at Shillingibill and of the Prydes 
of Femielands. They were a stubborn race, people 
said, and went their own way. So Lady Balmaghie 
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introduced him to one and another who were inter- 
ested in the latest and most difficult of lions literary. 
Fantastic tales of his past circulated rapidly. 

This was the more strange because the plain tale of 
his adventures — nay, of his present daily life, would 
have beaten them all hollow. 

Sandy had a bad habit of giving names to people to 
whom he was introduced, while he smiled and listened 
and talked. He happened to be left for a long season 
to the tender mercies of the Purple Camel, a Western 
woman-writer, who found London much more con- 
genial than her native land. The lady was high in 
colour, well developed in figure, and her locks had the 
purple gloss of the raven's wing. A certain imcer- 
tainty as to whether she had not put on her dress 
wrongside foremost, specially conspicuous about the 
shoulders, was responsible for the substantive. 

Though the name leaped up unbidden into his 
mind, Sandy had the grace to be ashamed of himself, 
and contrition added to the charm of manner which 
never forsook him with women — ^nay, which kept 
them from disliking him, even when he bullied them 
in the same way as he bullied men. 

But Sandy did not yet know that though this fail- 
ing might be forgiven in himself it would certainly be 
revenged tenfold upon his women-folk, whoever they 
might be. 

He was standing thus, deep in defence of Bret 
Harte, whom the Purple Camel had denoimced as 
wholly untrue to the conditions of life in the Cali- 
fornia of to-day, when the preliminary chords of a 
song were struck upon a piano hidden somewhere in a 
recess. Then, with stunning unexpectedness, he 
heard the voice he knew best in the world uplifted in 
song: 

'Tve heard them ttHin' at tiie yow miOdn' 
LasBes a' liltin' afore dawn o' day, 
But noo they are moanin' in ilka green loanin'. 
The Flooers o' the Forest are a' wede away/^ 
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The matchless lament rendered him deaf to all ehe. 
The Pmple Camel continued her argument closer to 
his elbow. 

Sandy forgot his manners entirely. 

"Hush/' he said brusquely, "it is V. V.!" 

"It's who?" said the Piu^ple Camel, turning in- 
dignantly round to see what was interrupting her 
survey of the fruit-farm crops of the Golden Gate. 

Sandy recalled himself to good breeding with an 
effort. 

"I beg your pardon," he said quickly, "'The 
Flooers o' the Forest' is a kind of sacred anthem to 
us — ^a mother's cry for her children — Scotland's wail 
for her first great national disaster ! It is as if you had 
lost Washington and his army!" 

"I think I understand you," said the Purple Camel 
doubtfully. "But why did you say ' There's V. V. ! '? " 

"Miss V. V. Jones is the lady who is singing," 
Sandy explained sweetly. "I have known her for 
some considerable time, though not for as long as 
Lady Balmaghie has done " 

"Lady BaJmaghie?" said the Purple Camel, who 
had come to London purposely to be amused. "She 
is our hostess, isn't she — the rather stupid-looking 
woman dressed hke a frump?" 

"Do you know I don't think we care much in Gal- 
loway how Lady Balmaghie is dressed," said Sandy, 
with dangerous quietude; "she has always the crown- 
ing grace of being Lady Balmaghie, you see!" 

Whereupon the Purple Camel recognized an ac- 
quaintance on the other side of the room, and took 
leave of Sandy with an entire absence of formality. 
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THE UNRECORDED COMMANDMENT 

There was a pause in . the music and the talk 
hummed like a thousand tops. V. V. did not speak to 
the slim Paderewski accompanist. She looked quite 
calmly round the company, once only, failed appar- 
ently to see Sandy and then settled to read a collec- 
tion of music bound in small folio form which she 
held on her knee. She turned the pages just as if she 
had been reading a book. Sandy, whose decisions, 
right or wrong, were always prompt, made his way 
across the cumbered floor towards the piano comer, 
and suddenly loomed up before the girl. 

"V. v.," said Sandy, so unexpectedly that she 
jmnped in her seat, ''why on earth did you not tell 
me where you were going to sing? I might quite 
easily have missed you or not come at all." 

"I didn't want you," said V. V., suddenly pink. 

Now Sandy was not as other men. He was quite 
devoid of jealousy. Any girl who loved him as V. V. 
did, would never care for anybody else. It was a 
comfortable code, and one, so far, endorsed by results. 
So Sandy knew very well that there was some other 
reason than the usual tertium quid for V. V.'s not 
wanting him to meet her. So he sat down, with his 
usual determination, to get it out of V. V. She would' 
tell him everything, even if he had to have recourse 
to the famous interrogatory called ''of the third 
degree," 
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V. V. knew his persistence, and delivered herself 
immediately. 

^'I knew that Lady Balmaghie came from your 
own coimtry/' she said, "and — I thought you might 
mind if tales were told!'' 

Sandy seemed to grow two yards taller, a yard 
thicker, and a yard wider. He obscured the Georgian 
rooms and the chattering throng. He formed a com- 
plete Vauban fortress about V. V., shutting her oflf 
from all else save the fervour of his indignation. 

"Me mind!" he said, tensely. "Me!'' The small- 
ness of his care for raconteurs of any kind in his own 
coimtry (or in any other) almost deprived him of 
speech. But not quite. 

"Glory!" he said. "Sandy Pryde's none of the 
mindin' sort!" 

In spite of her protests he persisted in remaining 
beside V. V. all the evening, and when finally torn 
away by Lady Balmaghie to be introduced to an 
Admiral of the Fleet who had been before Cronstadt, 
he exacted a promise from V. V. right in the face of 
his hostess, that she would wait for him to take her 
home, otherwise Sandy would not let her out of his 
sight— "would not move a foot" was how he put it. 

The frown gathered on Lady Balmaghie's brow — 
the trainer's menace which precedes the whip. Her 
lions were misbehaving — ^and of course it was V. V. 
who was to blame. When one came to admit that 
sort of person into one's houses — one never knew! 
She linked all the artistic professions as untrustwor- 
thy with the candid prejudice of a twice-born aristo- 
crat. 

Of course the Prydes of Femielands were really 
very decent people — for farmers. In the lad's case 
Lady Balmaghie resolved to work on the sense of awe 
which she knew she inspired by the dignity of her life 
and by merely being Lady Balmaghie. Sandy was of 
her parish, too, and so in a manner under her care and 
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tutelage. But Lady Balmaghie did not know Sandy. 
He could snub) on her behalf, any number of Purple 
Camels. He would gladly do battle for her, and for 
the parish, for the emerant meads thereof, and the 
cool, veridian-coloured tmnip-fields wet with dew, 
and for its purple heather, and for his mother's milk- 
bines, and for everything that was Galloway's. 

But it must be clearly imderstood that V. V. was 
outside any question or discussion. Now Lady Bal- 
maghie could not know this, and so while piloting 
Sandy in the direction of the Admiral of the Meet, 
she remarked in the responsible-condescending strain 
which all such good ladies drop into without knowing 
it, "You appear to know Miss Jones very well — 
where did you make her acquaintance?" 

"We are neighbours out where my works are," 
said Sandy, " andji happened to render her a small " — 
he said "smawl" — "service to her terrier dog." 

"I hope," said Lady Balmaghie, "that for the 
young ladjr^s sake you will not let the matter go any 
farther. The world is so censorious." 

"I don't exactly know what yoiu* ladyship means 
by letting the 'maitter go farther,' but as for the 
world, it can be just as noisy and as idiotic as a pup- 
py-tyke chasing its tail — ^it can run around yelping 
till it drops. As for me I am engaged to be married 
to V. V. — I mean Miss Jones I" 

The kindly speech — the mid-Galloway accent, the 
bright glance kept Lady Balmaghie from any serious 
anger with Sandy. From Pisgah heights she could 
see it all. He had been entrapped. He would spoil 
his career at the very start. It was a thing to be seen 
to — ^and that immediately — ^for the sake of good Mrs. 
Pryde on the hill-top at Fernielands and the reputa- 
tion of the cleverest laddie the parish had ever sent 
out. Lady Balmaghie felt somewhat in the position 
of foster-mother to Sandy, who was perfectly uncon- 
scious of the need of any clucking watchfulness even 
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on the part of his own mother. But then his own 
mother knew her son better, and left him alone. 

"Engaged to Miss Jones! " said Lady Balmaghie, 
"surely not with the approbation of your family?'' 

"Oh, I told them — ^my mother first," said Sandy. 

"And did they approve? Surely not?" 

"Approve?" repeated Sandy. "I never asked 
them. What for should I? It was a private matter 
for myself and V. v.!" 

By this time Lady Balmaghie ought to have been 
warned. She was of the country. She knew the 
breed — tender, loyal, devoted to its gods, parochial 
and provincial, but in the matters of the heart, still, 
dark, dour, passionate, Pictish, ready to tear in 
pieces the obstacle-builder. 

Lady Balmaghie stopped in a hall round which 
were tapestries, armour of the latest period, with 
trophies of swords from Steinkirk and the days of 
Lord Angus's regiment of Cameronians. 

" I think such a marriage both fatal and prejudicial. 
It would end your career so far as all right-thinking 
people were concerned." 

"Would it? Why?" Sandy demanded sharply, 
his eyes uncomfortably level. 

Lady Balmaghie sighed. She was a kind-hearted 
woman, but smoked by the incense of local deference 
to the point of desiccation. Still she had a duty to do, 
and she was the woman to go through with it. 

" I suppose you do not know, Mr. Pryde," she said, 
"that our poor Miss Jones has been for a considerable 
time on the music-hall stage?" 

"Well," said Sandy, looking across the room at 
young Charters of Drumbeck, a Galloway laird fast 
going to the devil, "that is far more respectable as a 
profession than winning money at race-courses." 

"But in a boy's dress — ^and, oh! those horrid, hor- 
rid posters " 

"Did you ever see her act? " Sandy asked suddenly. 
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"No — well, it was elevating, I can tell you! She 
looked just as sweet and good as sitting in your 
drawing-room this very minute." 

"I do not doubt it," said my lady faintly, but still 
unconvinced. 

Sandy nodded grimly and this time without defer- 
ence. Lady Balmaghie was Lady Balmaghie, and 
not to be answered as he would have answered any 
man — say, for instance, my Lord. Still V. V. was 
quite sacred and apart. 

"But the place was so low, I have heard say," said 
Lady Balmaghie; "so vulgar, and, I believe, so noisy 
and altogether rowdy " 

"Not while I was chucker-out!" quoth Sandy un- 
expectedly, "and that was as long as V. V. stayed 
there!" 

" ' Chucker-out ' !" the lady gasped; "am I to 

understand ? " 

" It was a wholly honest employment," said Sandy, 
"good pay, an opportunity of exercising a firm moral 
influence — and also of looking after V. V. She could 
not have been better protected if she had been your 
own daughter at boarding-school!" 

When Lady Balmaghie heard her own daughter 
thus referred to, she suddenly turned her back. She 
had been warned by her sisters Lady Kirkanders and 
the Countess of Portwarren that you never gained 
anything by being too familiar with the lower classes. 
But she was never so sure of it as now. In her own 
way, and to the limit of her ability she imagined that 
she was helping Sandy who was a genius, and might 
even aspire to a knighthood, if he would stand in the 
ri^t interest for a backward county or a group of 
hopeless burghs. But V. V. — ah, that was a diflferent 
matter. The girl could only hope to go on and on, so 
long as she found patrons such as herself. And then, 
if she behaved exceedingly well, she might eventually 
set up as a music-teacher in some little coimty town 
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like Drumfern or Cairn Edward, where people had 
never heard of The Boy and the Butterfly. 

But there was something about Sandy that kept 
even my lady from saying these things to him. She 
remembered a picture of an ancient Lord McGhie 
lying stricken on the ground and his squire standing 
at bay over him, with shield and sword — a squire who 
had always seemed to Lady Balmaghie, ever since she 
was a girl to represent one of the stalwart Prydes of 
Fernielands. She now saw quite clearly something of 
this menace in Sandy's present attitude and, though 
she turned away in dudgeon, some little admiration 
mingled with her resentment. 

But she went straight across the room to V. V., and 
said to her in chilly tones, " I don't think that we shall 
want any more music to-night — the company appears 
more inclined to talk. But I shall be glad if you will 
call and speak with me, one of these afternoons. 
Come early, I have something to say to you." 

And with "Good-night, Miss Jones," which might 
have been spoken from one of the far-out planets, so 
remote was the sound, the martyr to social duty took 
herself off. 

Sandy saw V. V. on her feet and was on her trail 
in a moment. He paused only to bid farewell to his 
hostess. She did not reply at once, but as he was 
evidently about to desert her presence with his eyes 
still on V. v., she spoke her mind, "I think you will 
regret this, Mr. Pryde!" 

"Good-night, Lady Balmaghie!" said Sandy and 
in an instant was half-way down the stairs and by 
V. V.'s side. 

"Lord what a gift it is to be able to mind one's 
own business!" he said, as the girl and he emerged 
upon the street into the fresh coolness of the night. 
"It is more, V. V. It's the Unrecorded Conmiand- 
ment." 
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CHAPTER IV 

BLACK MONDAY 

V. v., with the placidity of a full convent sister, sat 
waiting on the spark from heaven to fall, and mean- 
time confecting for herself a new blouse with the 
" duckiest of tucks " down the front. To the eye male 
this chef-d'amvre was not much to look at, and of 
course Sandy had been unsatisfactory in his praise. 
For man judges by the large, with the comprehensive 
eye-shot which takes in the effect of the woman with- 
in. Unoccupied clothes are merely clothes to him and 
are nothing more. The exhibition of them causes 
him to yawn, as they do themselves, when held up for 
him to admire. A wise woman never asks a man to 
look at her new things till she has them on. 

V. V. had rebuked Sandy for his behaviour the other 
night. Sandy had shown as much penitence as was 
to be expected. That is to say, he had sworn that he 
would behave three times worse the next time he had 
the chance, and especially if any more old women 
came bothering him. He had only put up with her 
catechising and flustering because he meant to put 
her into a book. Oh, not as Lady Balmaghie, but as 
a type! 

"Oh, take care what you are doing, Sandy," V. V. 
had pleaded, "remember there are two second-hand 
Sarrods' deUvering-vans yet to be paid for to Mr. 
ShieldhiU!" 

"There is no guiding Sandy!" she sighed after he 
had gone. But she snuled also. For in her heart of 
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hearts she desired Sandy no whit different. A meek 
Sandy who looked at his boots and stammered in his 
speech would have been no Sandy at all — at least not 
hers. She liked a strong man who shouldered his way 
through things^ and as it were "imposed" himself. 

She had worked only a little more at the tucks 
when Mrs. Shieldhill came to see her. V. V. started 
at the name. Could it be about the unpaid-for de- 
livering-vans, for which Sandy was even then at work 
getting the money together. No, in that case her 
husband would have sought Sandy himself. Besides 
the Dumfries man had always told Sandy that he was 
in no hurry, that he beUeved in him, and that he 
could pay according to his convenience. 

Why, then, should this distinguished local lady 
come to see herf 

V. V. was soon enlightened. Indeed she might have 
known if she had considered the toilet which Mrs. 
Shieldhill had made. But V. V. was always carefully, 
if plainly, dressed herself, so that the calling attire of 
the lady magnate of the district did not make any 
particular impression on her. 

Mrs. Shieldhill was a spoilt woman. She suffered 
from being misunderstood, a disease still common in 
the remoter suburbs. Her husband was first offender. 
He said, "Tut, Laura, if there is anything the matter 
with you — take a dose of Gregory — or — shall I send 
in old Dr. McNab?" 

Every word was an insult to a soulful woman — one 
who, in the silence of Kentham parloiu^, poured out 
her confidences to kindred uncomprehended souls. 
She tried to make Sandy understand, but had 
struck on a vein of his character which was distinctly 
gross and material. She had been surprised in the 
case of such a man as the author of "Greying Gold" 
and "Cold Steel." 

She had planned conversations, slow rendings of 
the veil, a strong man's sobs, and then the confession 
torn from his quivering breast that this was the first 
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time he (the author aforesaid) had ever really loved — 
and she, ''The only woman in the world" for him. 
Of course at this point she would have reproved him 
with the sweet, grave tenderness of a sister, mingled 
with the warmer protection of a Guardian Angel — 
two persons never far from suburban female imagina- 
tions. But he would have been hers all the same — 
hopelessly, wistfully, with a grace and pitif ulness that 
would have made all her life a Passion Flower (with- 
out the passion), and which, in addition, would have 
been the envy of all her lady friends, the admiration 
of all the neighbours — to be hidden only from the 
excellent and hardworking Mr. Shieldhill. The Mis- 
understood One felt that, on these terms, life even in 
Kentham would have been bearable. 

But here was Sandy refusing to march in the com- 
bination — the sole element wanting — ^but that an in- 
dispensable one. She must bring the matter to a 
head, so she called upon V. V. at 151 Kandahar Road. 

Mrs. Shieldhill tried to come to an understanding. 
She searched for "a common ground" as if she had 
been a diplomat of much experience. 

"Miss Jones," she said, "I understand from my 
husband that both you and he are interested in the 
welfare of our friend, Mr. Alexander Pryde " 

V. V. only broke off a thread, and did not in any 
way indicate acquiescence. 

"I shall wake her up!" thought the elder lady 
viciously. 

" We both feel, Mr. Shieldhill and I, that the young 
man must act wisely now, if he is to succeed in the fu- 
ture. And it struck me that you of all people could 
convince him that he must — ^for instance, clear his 
feet and pay off his debts — establish himself, in fact — 
before he dreams of getting married. Of course 
Shieldhill married me when I was very, very young, 
but then I had a father who was a well-to-do man. I 
am of course speaking quite privately." 

V. V. broke off another thread without looking up. 
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"What a cold and disagreeable girl," thought Mrs, 
Shieldhill, " utterly soulless. And not nearly so good- 
looking when one sees her near — paints, I suppose. 
All that class does. They must or their power would 
be gone.'' 

Then she continued with a little more bitter- 
ness. 

"It has come to my ears (though I cannot believe 
it) that Mr. Pryde and you intend to marry soon. I 
am, of course, too much a woman of the world to be- 
lieve any such foolish report. You are too sensible a 
young woman not to see that such a step would be his 
ruin. His clients are to be found almost wholly 
among those, who, like my husband, knew him at 
Kentham Road Church. In such an event he would 
lose all that connection — I need not tell you that. 
You see the folly of that yourself. And such a busi- 
ness as his cannot be established, nor even kept up 
without constant credit. He will need to develop 
the social side of his business to the utmost — ^make 
friends, extend relations, all which he can do best as a 
bachelor " 

"And pray, Mrs. Shieldhill," said V. V. in the most 
casual way possible, "what is your particular interest 
in Sandy as a bachelor? " 

"I have no interest in Mr. Pryde," said Mrs. 
Shieldhill, taken aback by the sudden assault de- 
livered over the top of the work-basket, "none except 
my desu-e for his well-being, for the good of his family, 
and if I may mention the fact, that he owes my hus- 
band a good deal of money!" 

"Oh," said V. V. with a gasp, "I thought most of 
that was paid!" 

"Some, I daresay," said Mrs. Shieldhill; "the 
young man means well — ^not a doubt of that — and by 
the help of some little self-restraint, in which I ven- 
ture to ask your co-operation, he will yet do very well 
in Kentham. So able a young man, and one so gen- 
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erally deserving, will not want friends — that is, if he 
keeps himself clear of entanglements " 

"You mean me, Mrs. ShieldhiU?" said V. V. 

("How disconcerting and unladylike she is!" 
thought Mrs. Shieldhill.) 

"Not entirely. Miss Jones, but I hoped you would 
imderstand— I assiu-e you I would not interfere ex- 
cept from the highest motives — the welfare of a young 
man who is well thought of by all the neighbourhood, 
approved by quite the best families!" 

V. V. rose to her feet, letting all her sewing proper- 
ties tumble about her. 

"What would you have thought," said V. V., "if 
your husband had gone to Sandy and tried to separate 
him from me? You would have thought (and with 
reason) that he wanted to have the field left clear for 
hunself!" 

"Oh," cried Mrs. ShieldhiU, "how dare you!" 

" You should not say it in that way," said V. V., "it 
is quite amateurish. like this — " (and she frowned 
and stamped her little foot) — "How dare you I" 

After this little lesson she rang the bell for Janet, 
but before that hard-worked domestic came she 
added, "Be good enough to tell your husband that all 
the money owing to him by Mr. Pryde shall be repaid 
to him at an early date. Or perhaps I had better tell 
him so mjrself. You might forget." 

"You will make a great mistake, madam, if you 
think you can abuse me to my husband," said Mrs. 
Shieldhill, by this time quite white with anger; "re- 
member I made this advance quite privately and in 
yoiu" own best interests, whatever you may be 
pleased to insinuate. It is only in keeping with what 
I should have expected from people in yoiu* sphere of 
life!" 

"You had better tell that to Sandy!" said V. V. 
calmly. "Janet, be good enough to show this lady out ! " 

Which was well and very well, but did not prevent 
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V. V. from having "a good cry" after Mrs. Shieldhill 
had gone. She could not hide from herself that there 
might be something in what the woman said. Could 
she possibly be a drag on Sandy — at least for the 
present? Besides — and she thought of an alluring 
prospect for paying for the Sarrod's delivery vans 
which would shut the mouth of that horrid woman, 
who wanted so badly to take Sandy from her. 

If so be she must, she would give up Sandy — ^but it 
would be of her own accord. She woiUd not be driven 
to it by any spitting Kentham cat ! 

The afternoon meeting with Lady BaJmaghie was 
conducted on a very different plane. Just, immeasur- 
ably sure of herself, somewhat dictatorial, knowing 
that she saw more and farther than any other created 
being into the problems which concerned her. Lady 
Balmaghie had never known a difficulty. Politics 
were as plain to her as the multiplication table. The 
Honest Party, "the Stakers of the Country" — ^for 
them she instructed my lord how to use his influence. 
She beat up the "factor" on the estate to renewed 
vigilance. She visited the farmers and such of the 
cottagers as had votes, all on their behalf. 

So this matter of Sandy's "entanglement" was 
quite plain to her. Indeed Lady Balmaghie was not 
accustomed to find anything difficult. So she simply 
ordered up V. V. to lay her commands upon her. 
She would be gentle, but — oh, so firm in the interview. 
She was quite accustomed to this method with the 
upper servants, and when Balmaghie had been culpa- 
bly slack with gardeners and wood-foresters. 

Her guests must not express themselves in her 
house as Mr. Pryde had done. She could not have 
scenes, such as that of which she, V. V., had been the 
cause. Oh, the innocent cause, no doubt, but still the 
cause. If Miss Jones had not been there, for instance 
— what would have happened? Nothing! Mr. Pryde 
was the son of one of her own tenants — ^a good, yes — 
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quite good and most respectable family. He was also 
a genius— or so they caUed writers in these days, 
when even ladies of title wrote. But Miss Jones must 
from that date consider all her engagements can- 
celled 

"Including," said V. V. with apparent meekness, 
my engagement to Mr. Alexander Pryde!" 

"I particularly advise you to suppress that in the 
interests of the young man himself!'' snapped the 
Lady of Balmaghie, piqued by the reply of V. V., 
which she felt somehow to be falsely submissive — 
and, if she could have imagined such a thing, in rela- 
tion to a peeress, spoken in mockery of herself. 

Adieus were chilly on both sides, and V. V. silently 
owned that the paying of the Shieldhill money was 
farther oflf than ever. 

Still there was that letter in her pocket signed " De 
Lisle Adney." He was the manager of many theatres 
and music-halls, and he offered her either a good 
starring turn in the provinces, or, if she had the cash 
or the backing, he would sell her the whole psovinciol 
rights of The Boy and the Butterfly. 

There was the chance of her life. She could, she 
knew, get a good leading man, Victor Berrick, and 
she would dress the part to her liking. The spangled 
posters could be left behind or merely used by her 
advance agent to arouse pubUc curiosity. Besides 
there were other plays that she could use without 
pajdng for them. Sandy might be persuaded to 
write new songs for The Flower Girl. The BeUs of 
Enderby would be easy to put on, also Pretty is that 
Pretty Does in the sentimental line — oh, with Victor 
Berrick she could soon make up a repertoire. 

Then the company could settle for a week in a place 
— none of the endless miseries of "one-night-stands," 
early trains, night journeys, hasty packings after the 
play, and all the thousand annoyances of twenty- 
four-hour strollers. 
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CHAPTER V 

V. V. DECEIVES SANDY 

When V. V. arrived back at 151, Kandahar Road^ 
she was quite resolved to do something — ^but as 
yet was not sure what. They all thought — yes, all of 
them — that somehow she was spoiUng Sandy's ca- 
reer. Of course, it was no use telling Sandy a thing 
like that. He would curse them all uphill and down- 
dale for a set of interfering old harridans — ^and he 
would take advice from no one. 

This knowledge imparted a particularly tender and 
happy easement to the troubled breast of V. V. 
There was one person, at least, she was absolutely 
sure of, and that was Sandy. A reflection singularly 
comfortable and comforting, because, after all, Sandy 
was the person really concerned. Yet the next mo- 
ment V. V. sighed. Why should women be so offi- 
cious? Men would never go round solemnly warning 
her that she was spoiling Sandy's future by being 
engaged to him. V. V. wondered whether if they 
had the Vote, it would make people like Mrs. Shield- 
hill and the great Lady more content to mind their 
own business. The thought almost made V. V. a 
suffragette. 

Nevertheless she determined that she must see De 
lisle Adney immediately, and pay him for The Boy 
and the Butterfly. So with this on her mind, she gave 
the greatest attention to her bank pass-book as well 
as to the list of "bits and bats" of shares which she 
possessed. Luckily they were all good and saleable. 
But first she must write to Victor Berrick to see if he 
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were open to play leads for her in an extended pro- 
vincial tour. 

Victor had been a good friend in old days, had nev- 
er presumed on his position as the only well-looking, 
companionable, and well-educated man in the com- 
pany — ^in short had never made love to her. For all 
which, V. V. was duly grateful to him. He was a 
capital actor, of much and varied experience, and V. 
V. knew that with Berrick to help her, she could do 
with a much cheaper stage-manager — ^an important 
matter in the wage-bill of a company such as hers. 

It is significant of the comradeship which existed 
between Sandy and herself, that she never once 
thought of Sandy being jealous of this pleasant- 
spoken, good-loolang yoimg man who had travelled 
all about the country with her. Now Sandy was not, 
except for his height, his shoulders, and his rippling 
hair, particularly good-looking, and no one who knew 
anything of him could ever have called him pleasant- 
spoken. 

Sandy had meantime been gently but firmly black- 
balled at the Shakespeare Club, where a tall, stoop- 
ing fellow-Scot, a critic who admired his work, had 
put him up, and the week after at the Laodicean, the 
club where all the members turn round each time the 
doors open, with this question plain on their faces, 
"Who the devil are you?" 

For this it certainly was not Sandy who cared a 
button. It was V. V. who did the caring. Sandy was 
too deep in the final burst of "Cold Steel," and when 
he was at home he liked V. V. to sit and knit or sew, 
with a book on her knee, while he worked at the 
fierce, clanging, wintry chapters, the descriptions of a 
Scotland desolate and bare, the cattle driven to the 
hills, the beacon-fires ready to be lit if the English 
crossed the borders, while all the stem dour pageantry 
of a poverty-stricken court went on about a guarded 
Holyrood. 
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"CJold Steel" was nearing its climax. There was 
hardly time, and not space at all, for half of Sandy's 
materials. He did some grim thinking before decid- 
ing what he must leave out. 

Meanwhile V. V. matured her plans. She had had 
her answer from Victor Berrick. It was in her pocket 
at that moment, as she knitted away with a book on her 
knee, while Sandy flung himself white hot at the paper. 

"Dear V. V." (it said), "I am as free as any other 
vagabond stroller with empty pockets. I shall be 
glad to come with you if you get old Adney to sell you 
The Boy and the Bviterfly. Mind, don't you let him 
rook you. He made a tidy bit out of you in that same, 
during the last two seasons. 

" I shall be all right in the other plays you mention, 
and can lay my hand on some other good people for 
general business without costing you very much. Mc- 
CaUum will make a capital stage manager, as you sug- 
gest. I am sorry he is down on his luck. Why spend 
money on new posters when Adney will let you have 
the old ones for nothing? See to it that he sells you 
the dresses also. Or had I better go and arrange that 
part of the bargain with him? The scenery of course 
will be included, but he is just the brand of old pig 
who might say to himself that he could utilize the 
dresses for something else. I don't think he will — 
with you. He will certainly want you back some fine 
day — ^when little K.'s star is set — and then he will 
want you badly. So he will not quarrel now. What 
do you think of Bradford as a starter? Openings are 
generally good there. Then we might work across 
to Manchester, where people wallow in music of all 
sorts. By the way, we must pick up a second singing 
girl, ing4nue, pretty, and uncostly. Do you know any- 
body? I don't — at least nobody not too stupid to 
know when to stand up. 

"I am, very promptly yours to conunand, 

"VicTOE Berrick," 
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There was enough money in the bank in the securi- 
ties to give her company an excellent start, so with 
her heart full of the consciousness of doing right — 
which curiously did not help in the least — ^V. V. set 
out to nm away from Sandy for his good. 

Yes, of course, it would be for his good. Everybody 
said so. She saw it herself. She was the obstacle. 
Even those two horrid women spoke some of the 
truth. Had he not been blackballed at two literary 
clubs? Had not Bungay and Co., hitherto so cour- 
teous, refused him an advance? Somebody was tell- 
ing lies about Sandy and herself. Sandy would kill 
them if he knew. Therefore she would steal way 
like an Arab, quite certain that with the plays she had 
and the first provincial tour of that London favour- 
ite, The Boy and the Butterfly , she could make enough 
money to pay for all the four delivery cars and leave 
Sandy quite free to write still more and better books. 

It was with a thrilling compunction that V. V. 
looked across at Sandy running his fingers through 
his hair as he scribbled ever more fiercely. He dug at 
the ink bottle. He smeared his fingers and bedropped 
the wood of the cleared table. The villain, she un- 
derstood, was having a bad time. Now he was stand- 
ing at bay, for an expression of sneering triumph came 
over the author's face. He could not help acting the 
story as he wrote it. She had often laughed at him 
for it, but she had no heart to laugh now. 

Sandy looked up so suddenly that V. V. was dis- 
concerted. He had curious intuitions sometimes, 
more like those of a child or a woman (a nice woman, 
not "a cat") than a mere man. 

"See here, V. V.," he broke out, "I can't stand this 
much longer. This is not going on. I won't have it " 

''Have what?" said V. V. faintly feeling that he 
could read every word of Victor Berrick's letter 
which was in her inner pocket, and that the very 
thoughts of her heart were not safe from him, 
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"V. v.," said Sandy, "I'm uneasy — deuced un- 
easy. Let's get married. I don't half approve of 
using your sitting-room to write in like this. Has any 
old tabby been talking? I suppose I ought not to be 
here, but I am a selfish dog. I don't think for any- 
body but myself. But suppose we get married and 
have it put in all the papers, so that everybody may 
know. Then we need not make any difference nor 
set up house till I can give you a proper home!" 

"No," said V. V. firmly, "when we get married, I 
shall want my husband to myself, and if I have to 
meet him when he comes in with my sleeves rolled up, 
I shall be able to tell him that dinner is just ready to 
put on the table, and that I cooked it myself. No 
lodgings, thank you, Sandy. A house of my own, if 
it is only a garret ! " 

"Well," said Sandy gravely, biting his pen as he 
looked at her. "There's John's place over the garage. 
It would make two rooms by carrying the partition 
a little higher. And I could put in a range and the 
stovepipe could come through the roof. Only when 
people came to see you they would have to go through 
the stables and climb a ladder!" 

"I should not mind that in the least," said V. V.; 
"nobody who mattered would come to see me, but — 
I would not have people find the author of ' Greying 
Gold' and 'Cold Steel' there, and have them say I 
had brought him to that!" 

A sob rose in V. V.'s throat which threatened 
trouble. Sandy was instantly advised, and circum- 
vented the table with alacrity to assure her that he 
was not in earnest. 

"Oh, don't deceive yourself," said V. V., "for my- 
self I should like it just dreadfully — ^nothing better 
on earth. It is the sort of thing I have dreamed 
of all my life. But I — ^am not — ^not — going — to 
have women — saying that — I have — dragged you 
doumt^' 
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" Who has been saying that, V. V.? Out with it. 
It is that accursed she-brute of a Mrs. Shieldhill — ! " 

"Oh, no — no!" V. V. denied, anxiously^ "nothing 
of the sort. It was just something. I got thinking. 
I am a silly little fool!" 

"You are all that," Sandy agreed grimly, "but you 
are sure about Mrs. Shieldhill? If I thought — Gad, I 
would wring the inf— infamous, I mean— the wo- 
man's neck!" 

Again V. V. lied in the interests of peace, or as 
Sandy would have said, "to keep doon din." 

"No, Sandy, no," she asserted, she had nothing to 
do with it. But I can't marry you, Sandy, to make 
myself an additional burden on you. If I did I should 
be quite unworthy of you — ^more than I am " 

"Lord," said Sandy, "will you hold your blether, 
V. v.? You are worth ten of me any day. And John, 
he says so too. Besides, what else do I pray for 
every night than that I may get away from all this 
abominable self-seeking and ambitioning, and bemade 
more worthy of you, V. V.?" 

So they were reconciled, and Sandy sat down to 
what he called a "tattering chapter," of which he 
wrote the first draft with lightning speed, his left- 
hand fingers beating tattoos, his pen alternately dab- 
bing the ink and flying over the paper. But all the 
while V. V. sat looking at him with eyes that were 
sad and self-reproachful. 

"I am a traitor" (she was thinking) — "I am de- 
ceiving Sandy — ^poor, poor Sandy. What will he do 
when he finds that I am gone? What when he reads 
the letter I shall leave hrni on the mantelpiece? Of 
course it is all for the best, for him and for me. But 
why does one's conscience make one feel like what 
Sandy called Mrs. Shieldhill just now, 'an infernal 
woman whose neck should be wrung,' when a poor 
girl is only trying to do her duty!" 
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V. V. RUNS AWAY 

The next night Sandy came home early to continue 
the "tatterer" of a chapter, and on the mantelpiece 
he found a letter for A. A. Pryde, Esq., M.A., B.Sc, 
etc. 

"Dear Sandy" (V. V. wrote), "I have not done 
this in a hurry. You are the best man in the world 
and the truest, but you are not the easiest to tell 
things to by word of mouth. You would have 
trampled me and my poor arguments down, if I had 
as much as hinted at them. 

"Now, Sandy, I can't marry you till we are able to 
care for nobody, till everything is paid for, and I 
won't spoil your career, as everybody sajrs I am do- 
ing." ("God help them," groaned Sandy, "if I get 
my hands on any one of the busybodies!") "So 
there is but one thing I can do — that is, to act. I 
have bought The Boy and the BtUterfly from Mr. Ad- 
ney. I have also got an old friend, Victor Berrick, as 
leading man. I have a decent company which won't 
cost much, and four or five other plajrs that we can do 
with a little rehearsing. I stole the collection of songs 
you wrote for the half guineas — and now I don't care 
if they were written to other girls — ^f or some of them 
are capital to sing and — quite new. 

"You will think I am horrid because I am not 
going to tell you where we are to open; if all goes well 
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I hope to send you something in two or three weeks 
which will go to pay oflf OUR four delivery motors. 

''The hardest part is that, for the present, I shall 
have to go without your letters, but that is, maybe, a 
blessing in disguise, for you will be so angry that you 
would be wanting to wring my neck in every letter! '' 



"The Boy and the Butterfly Company," starring 
with Miss V. V. Jones, the famous London light- 
opera comedy success, had been billed for a week at 
Bradford. The Theatre Royal had been obtained, 
and the bookings had been excellent. On the night 
there was at first a good deal of noise in front, for that 
is the way of the Bradford audiences before the con- 
ductor waves his wand. After that the silence is 
sacramental unless some unfortunate does not sing to 
the liking of the Bradford gallery, when it is time to 
start on the band again. 

V. V. was always a little disturbed on opening 
nights. This time it was not because of her part — 
which she knew from stem to stern, commas and all — 
but the fact that this meant the venturing of her all 
for Sandy, and for the home she and Sandy were one 
day to gather about them. 

"Poor Sandy," she said, as she looked at herself in 
the corner mirror of her "star's" dressing-room, 
' ' how angry he will be. He will know by this time ! — 
Gracious, what is this? " 

A letter was pinned to the corner of the table, near 
a vase full of flowers. She had not noticed it while 
she was being dressed in her charming but unspan- 
gled array. It was no note from any peeping Tom of 
an admirer who had bribed a dresser or doorkeeper. 
It was a good stout business envelope with "Pryde's 
Instant Delivery Agency — Motor and Horse Vans to 
all parts of South London" — printed clearly across 
the top. 
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Tremblingly, V. V. opened it. Yes, it was in 
Sandy's upright, most "no-quarter" hand. 

"Dearest, 

"Herewith my blessing and a word of cheer. 
I am glad you took the books of rhymes. If you have 
need of more send me the scenarios, I shall always 
forward the verses by return post. I also supply 
Ben Meares along with this. He is to go with you to 
the theatre, doing anything that is needful there, 
then he is to see you home wherever you are stajring. 
Ben is a reformed character and has been in the ga- 
rage with Brother John for two months. But looking 
after you, and running your messages, will be a job 
he is fitter for than mere motor-vanning. Give him 
no tips. He will just be compelled to refuse them. 
I have warned him about this. We are forging ahead 
at the garage, and the returns are so far excellent. 
'Cold Steel' goes on all right. I mean to make it 
finish at full gallop — ^full speed and no brakes. 

"Now, don't worry, V. V., Sandy is on hand even 
when he is scribbhng his hardest in the old sitting- 
room at number 151. "Yours to count on, 

"S." 

V. V. sank into a chair with the letter in her hand, 
and as she waited for her call, she asked herself the 
question, "How did he find out?" 

As she made her way into the wings to be ready for 
her entrance she smiled, and as she smiled she mur- 
mured to herself, "After all, it is a thoroughly satis- 
factory old Sandy!" 

Presently she was amused to see Ben Meares in a 
new uniform of crimson and gold, with a cap of the 
same colours, clearly lettered '^Boy and the Butterfly 
Comedy Company" perambulating the passages of 
the theatre, seeing that the programme girls did 
their part^ and showing the pit and amphitheatre how 
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to stack itself more closely to make room for new 
arrivals. 

This put a thought into V. V/s mind. 

" He must have known long ago — ^for it would take 
Ben Meares some time to get these clothes and that 
banded cap. Just think of Sandy sitting there writ- 
ing wit^ the ink flying, and looking up to ask me to 
marry him on the spot — ^while all the time " 

V, V. would have laughed if she had not had to 
make her momentous first entrance just at that mo- 
ment. 

" I believe there is nothing that he does not know," 
summed up V. V. afterwards to herself. 

But indeed the methods of Sandy were not all due 
to exceptional brilliancy. They were rather owing to 
chance, that best policeman in the world. 

Ben Meares had many friends in the world of the 
foot-lights. No one drunk or sober could be more 
obliging than Ben Meares. And since brother John 
had reformed him, Ben had picked up again with 
many of his older friends, of whom for some months 
he had fought rather shy. 

He heard, quite naturally, that Victor Berrick was 
going out with a first provincial company to play The 
Boy and the Butterfly. Then that the "out-of-town" 
ri^ts were owned by Miss V. V. Jones. Old De lisle 
must have been deuced hard up for cash (they said) 
when he let a good thing like that slip. But of course 
V. V, must have strong backing and have come down 
pretty stiffly for it. 

Besides, Ben Meares read the Era. He read it with 
caoe, especially the provincial bookings, where he 
saw the whereabouts of scores of his old-time friends. 
Consequently the announcement that the first Boy 
and Butterfly Company would open at Bradford on 
the 29thy at the Theatre Royal, did not in the least 
take him by surprise. 

He thought, however, that "the Boss ought not to 
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be left out of the know" in the matter. So he took 
the paper to Sandy, who pondered over it, but said no 
word. The next day the order for Ben Meares' uni- 
form was given and he was put through a severe 
course of wrestling, punching the bag, and general 
work, with an approved tutor. 

"Little enough time till the twenty-ninth!" 
growled Sandy. 

' ' Am I to go? " asked Ben Meares, sure that he was. 
Of course, to look after V. V. — you see / can't!" 
I see, sir," said Ben, ''but if I may be so bold, has 
your young lady said nothing to you about aJl this?" 

"Nothing," said Sandy, passing the possessive 
pronoun with calmness, "why should she?" 

"Well, sir, if I were in your place, I should ex- 
pect " 

"But you are not," said Sandy, "your place is to 
look after Miss V. V. when she wants to be looked 
after, to keep the King's peace in the theatre, and to 
see her home. None of the spy business, of course. 
If V. V. wants to tell me anything, she will tell me. 
But if anyone insults her or any of the lady members 
of the company — ^well, Ben, you remember what we 
used to do at the old Kentham Vic?" 

"That I do, sir!" Ben grinned and rubbed his 
hands. "Muscle coming up beautifully, sir. That 
new trainer knows his little jobl" 

Sandy nodded and dismissed him with the exhorta- 
tion to say no word as to how he, Sandy, had come by 
his information. He could, however, send him lists of 
the company's future engagements, and any news- 
paper cuttings which, in Ben's opinion, Sandy ought 
to see. He was to make siu-e that V. V. lived in good 
hotels and not stint herself. If she did, or if she be- 
gan to look peaky and thin, he was to inform his 
master, who would be on the spot at between fifty 
and sixty miles an hour — and go into the matter him- 
self. 
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With these instructions Ben Meares was sent back 
to his trainers, and owing to them and a third-class 
ticket to Bradford, he found himself, early on the 
twenty-ninth of the month, interviewing the business 
manager of the B. and B. Co., an old friend of his own. 

"Ifillo, Ben, I did not know that you were on my 
pay-sheet? " 

"No more I am. I am owner's man — I look after 
the 'star,' and keep order. Take hold of that Mr. 
Pitt, what do you think of that for an arm? " 

"Why, you are ready for the championship of 
England, Ben," said Mr. Pitt, spanning the great 
deltoid with both hands and feeling the skin ripple 
over it as Ben bent his arm back and forward. 

"Might ha' been, sir," said Ben modestly, ''but 
now I'm a bit over weight, even for the heavies. If 
there was an extra class, now, I might try a flutter. 
You see I lose if I train down too fine. John L. Sulli- 
van would have been about my tonnage in his good 
days — ^but I was too much of a kid then." 

"Well, Ben, I don't care who sent you, but you will 
be a mighty comfortable thing to have about the 
theatre, and Miss V. V. will be safer with you than if 
she kept a tame tiger, like the great Sara!" 

"Dun know about tigers, Mr. Pitt," said Ben, 
"but I have strict instructions not to go fighting pro- 
miscuous. I'm not paid for that, but for looking after 
Miss V. V. and the company generally, mainly the 
ladies — also keeping order in the house and such like. 
But it's hard on a man in condition like this — ^and by 
what they tell me, this here Yorkshire is the very 
devil of a scrappin' country! I daresay, however, 
something will turn up to cheer a man!" 

"And who pays for all this?" said Mr. Pitt, who 
was ciuious; "of course, I understand we have a boss 
in the background, as usual." 

"You must keep mum. He's an old chucker-out, 
like myself," said Ben, growing surly all in a moment, 
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"He hit me once straight into Kingdom Come — or all 
but! So don't you go inquiring into what is no busi- 
ness of either of us. You see that ring Miss V. V. 
wears on the fourth finger of her left hand? Mind 
when you gave one Uke that to your missus? Well, 
you would not have liked any back-talk about such a 
thing — ^no, nor questions neither, asked contemptu- 
ous. You would have waded in with your fists, and 
by Jehoshaphat, he could simply eat you! '^ 
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"mccomie" 



So much calm and the absence of the slightest re- 
proach on the part of Sandy rather took V. V. by the 
throat. She was not at aU sure whether she would 
not have preferred an outbreak of anger, an old- 
fashioned lover's quarrel, and so be done with it. 

She had gone her own way without consulting him, 
yet, knowing all about it, he kept her surrounded 
with his thoughtfulness and such delicate attentions 
as she would never have expected from Sandy. 

Little bunches of flowers, roses or violets mostly, 
were on her table every time she dressed for the thea- 
tre. She did not need to be told whence they came. 
She always wore them — those and no others. They 
were her big Sandy's daily thought, expressed in a 
six-penny wire to Ben Meares. She knew how the 
great fellow in London must turn aside from his morn- 
ing visit to the garage in the Tenterden Road. She 
could see how gravdy he would write on the criss- 
crossed telegraphic form, such words as "white 
roses if you can — ^if not Uly-of-the-valley, then tea 
roses, red roses, violets — ^in that order." 

She guessed at the words and speculated how much 
he had probably paid. For on one occasion Ben had 
so far forgot himself as to wrap the telegram about 
the long stems of some California roses bought in 
Liverpool. She had resolved — she resolved frequent- 
ly — ^to write to Sandy to stop such a foolish daily ex- 
travagance. But somehow she could not. Coming 
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from a man like Sandy, the thought was altogether 
too sweet. It made the perfume of the flowers rather 
heady, like that of old wine. 

Besides which, it was more than likely that Sandy 
would have bidden her attend to her own business. 

Well, so she did, but for all that it was much longer 
than the two weeks she had promised herself before 
she could save enough to send Sandy a cheque to 
help with the motor payments. Brother John sent 
her a monthly balance sheet and a weekly statement 
of accounts — takings and outgoings — without a word 
of personal matter added. When V. V.'s first cheque 
for fifty pounds reached Sandy, he did not grow furi- 
ously enthusiastic over it. He got John to send her a 
receipt by return of post, and a legal acknowledge- 
ment that she owned so much more of the property 
and goodwill of the firm, but personally he did no 
more than say, "thank you." 

This was rather a blow to V. V., but she soon found 
that an extra note, ever so short, intercalated between 
the two regulation letters a week aroused Velino 
cataracts of gratitude. Sandy exhausted quires of 
large ofiice quarto, destined for calculations, designs, 
blue-pencilled suggestions to his subordinates — ^in 
telUng V. V. how her letter had cheered him. He was 
insatiable of details as to her daily doings, her sur- 
roundings, what she had done and said, where she 
had been, with whom she had encountered, and if she 
were looking pretty. This last V. V. had to declare 
upon oath every time, or she might have expected 
her Scot up by the night train. 

Of course Sandy had much briefer daily reports 
from Ben Meares. " Could do Malmaison carnations 
yesterday. Will get Frau Pretzel roses to-morrow — 
could not manage them earUer. Miss V. V. looked 
stunning. There was a big house, and all as quiet as 
an old maid's party. Some fun, however, at the 
coming out. Had to stop two coal strikers from fight- 
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ing. Went for me, both of them, also some of their 
mates. It was quite refreshing after only the bars 
and punching the bag. I went and saw the poor 
chaps this morning — took them oranges — only one 
in hospital now. No complaints!" 

As they progressed northward fortune was not of 
course always equally favourable. And Sandy, who 
had not used all of V. V.'s money, promptly returned 
part of it to Ben Meares with instructions to pay it 
out as occasion might demand. But, as Ben, though 
excellent with his fists and invaluable in all warlike 
exercises, was not exactly a financier, Sandy, who was 
busy with the last chapters of "Cold Steel" and the 
first book proofs of the same, sent his brother John to 
take over for a time the direction of the company's 
cash. This meant much extra work for himself, but 
at Sandy's age that did not count. 

Now silent John was a wonderful book-keeper, and 
had covered folios without niunber of double and 
single entry under the care of Dominie Robinson at 
Clachan Laurie. He had also a natural turn for 
organization, and though he considered the whole 
theatrical business as of the most doubtful descrip- 
tion, it was his duty to see that Sandy's V. V. got her 
"own money" out of it. 

lingard, the Uttle dismal-eyed cashier who bet at 
races, found himself on the street in such a hurry that 
he did not dare to call back at the Theatre Royal, 
Southport, to reclaim his hat and overcoat till after 
the departure of The Boy and the Butterfly Company. 

But it soon became obvious that John could not be 
spared permanently from the Tenterden Road busi- 
ness. He had a slow steadfast way with him which 
conciliated the men, and no class are more difficult to 
manage than motor-drivers for small business houses 
in London. Sandy, when he came upon the scene, 
was apt to settle everything in one or two lively min- 
utes, during which he usually held the deUnquent at 
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arm's length, lecturing him on the errors of his ways, 
before flinging him out upon the pavement. But 
then he had one delivery-van out of service next 
morning, which, with the natural contrariness of 
things was apt to be a specially busy one. 

Then complaints poured in — personally, by mes- 
senger, and by post, so that the writing of "Cold 
Steel " was grievously retarded, Sandy's temper was 
irritable, and he became as his landlady averred ''not 
at all like himself." 

"Oh, he's fretting," said her daughter Emily; "it's 
easy to see that, mother. He never was like that when 
Miss Jones was here!" 

"Tut, nonsense — ^it's too much business. It's that 
quiet Mr. John, his brother, he will be missing at the 
works ! " 

So it came about that Sandy, driven to desperation 
by the literary exactions of Messrs. Bungay and Co. 
on the one hand, and the diflSculties of keeping in 
order his staff of drivers and delivery-men on the 
other, turned his thoughts to the yoimgest of his 
family, Wilfred Lyon Pryde, who abeady had 
passed through part of his medical course in Edin- 
burgh, living chiefly on the orts and scrapings of 
Sandy's many bursaries. 

He still lingered there, much beloved by his mother 
because of his good looks, but shamefully lax in the 
matter of passing his final examination or obtaining 
the degrees, certificates and medals which Sandy had 
lifted as a matter of course whenever they came in 
his way. 

"Fred" Pryde was a handsome lad, but though he 
had decided upon the career of a medical man, he had 
never done more than pass his "second professional," 
throu^ which Sandy, in his last years, had forced 
him at the point of the bayonet. 

At last The Boy and the BvUerfly Company came to 
Edinburgh where Sandy had arranged for excellent 
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rooms for V. V. near the theatre, with his old land- 
lady. Here it was that Freddie Pryde made the ac- 
quaintance of V. V. and decided on the spot that his 
career was to be, not that of a doctor, but that of an 
actor. 

John, who introduced them, uttered nothing which 
could indicate either assent or disapproval, and all 
that V. V. said was, "Amateur experience does not 
really coimt for much. And in any case we should 
have to see what Sandy would say." 

"I do not care what Sandy would say," exclaimed 
his younger brother. 

"Well, then," said Miss V. V. Jones, "in this com- 
pany we do care — so I am afraid " 

"Freddie," put in his silent brother at this point, 
"ye are makin' an awesome spectacle o' yourseP." 

On the way home — ^f or John Pryde was putting up 
in Laurieston Road with Freddie — ^John explained 
that Sandy and V. V. had long been engaged to be 
married, and further that if he (Freddie) had any- 
thing to say about Sandy, he had better say it to him, 
John Pryde, who would thrash him on the spot for 
impudence, as an elder brother should, and so be done 
with it. But to V. V. he must not utter a word. 

" For," said John, out of the store of his experience, 
"women do not forget these things." 

> 

^r *^ ^r *^ ^r ^r 

At Edinburgh, in the midst of a season of solid suc- 
cess, there came to Mrs. Ewing's, quite without warn- 
ing, a tall girl with changeful eyes and hair which un- 
der the false pretence of being brown, showed flakes 
and splashes of shining copper, even of purest gold in 
the highest lights. When she took off her hat it 
seemed to coil about her head, an aureole of vivid 
young life. It was so glorious that it seemcKl to be 
alive fiftid even vivify everything about her. 

The girl's eyes were now sea-blue, now glaucous- 
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green, now the colour which a grass country takes 
under a pall of blue-black thunder-cloud — altogether 
a remarkable girl to look upon. Yet never was any- 
thing sunnier or readier than her smile. Sufficiently 
plump to make her face dimple all over, Alice Mc- 
Comie let loose a myriad of these on a usually ob- 
servant world each time she smiled. Also she was a 
generous girl and she smiled often. 

She had come to see V. V. in her dressing-room. 
She wanted to act. She had a little money. Her 
father had married again and did not want her. 
Neither did her "cat '' of a step-mother. She had not 
long left school, but she admitted that she might have 
got married several times already if she had wanted 
to. She had 7iot wanted to, especially not since she 
had seen V. V. No, she was not a "matin6e girl" — 
and she had never taken such a fancy before. She 
had not been very often to the theatre — ^mostly with 
her father to the pit before he went and got married 
again. That was on her holidays. She had not cared 
much about it before. And now she dared not go to 
the half-crown places except in the afternoons. Peo- 
ple stared so, and some of them 

"I know,'' interrupted V. V. with an expression of 
deep disgust. "That is because you are too pretty. 
I wish Sandy were here." 

"Sandy — ^what Sandy?" said Miss McComie from 
Leith. " I knew a Sandy. He used to give the Ram- 
say boys lessons at number three of our terrace, and 
I always waited for him at the end of the street and 
walked with him to the car station. I told him often 
and often that I loved him, but he only laughed." 

"Was he tall and strong, with light hair that kinked 
and fluffed out every way when the wind blew? " V. 
V. bent her eyes, now become very watchful, upon 
Miss McComie. Alice McComie clapped her hands. 

' ' Exactly — you knew him — how fine ! He is Sandy 

Pryde — ^my Sandy Pryde -" 
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''Your Sandy Pryde ? Why your Sandy 

Pryde?" V. V. asked this in an even tone. But 
nothing could abash or diminish the enthusiasm of 
McComie as she revealed to V. V. that everybody 
called her. 

"My Sandy — ^why was he my Sandy? Because he 
WAS my Sandy. He used to take my hand all the 
way and kiss me when we came to the comer of West 
Pier, where the big gates are, just within sight of the 
car-lines !'' 

"Indeed! " said V. V., to whom this was a new view 
of Sandy's character. 

"Of course," said the girl, "that was ages before 
father married and they sent me back to that horrid 
school. But I would be quite eleven or twelve at the 
time. I am eighteen now." 

V. V. laughed, but the colour came back slowly. 

"So you know Sandy," she said; "he is very dear 
to me, and you are a dear also for his sake. But, do 
you know, you are far too pretty to be running up 
and down in this big city by yourself " 

"Two cities," said McComie. "Edinburgh and 
Leith. I know everybody in Leith. Since I left 
home I have been staying with the wife of one of our 
timekeepers — such a nice woman. I am not going 
back to that wretch's house any more!" 

"That wretch" was her step-mother. 

V. V. gasped. 

" You have just left school. You are no more than 
a kitten, and should be shut up with a saucer of milk. 
Besides you are — oh, heaps too pretty to be allowed 
to do anything of this kind. We must see to it at 
once!" 

"But you," retorted McComie, looking at V. V., 
"you look younger than I, and you go about where 
you like!" 

"Certainly," said V. V., "but as a matter of fact 
I am a good many years older than you even by the 
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parish register, and I began to be taken on the stage 
and tau^t how to look after myself when you were 
still in the nursery. It is a sin and black shame. 
Does your father know where you are? " 

"He doesn't care 1" 

"Nonsense," said V. V. "Of course you can't be 
allowed to go on like this — ^you must go back " 

McComie at once began to put on her gloves and 
look for her hat, which she always took oflf "to rest 
her hair!" "There is an agent down near the Thea- 
tre Royal, at the corner of Picardy Place, who has 
asked me to call again " 

"Stay where you are," V. V. commanded, in her 
sternest voice, one that Sandy even had never heard. 
"I daresay we shall find you something to do. Can 
you sing?" 

"Well, I don't know," said McComie with a sigh, 
"but I really don't remember to have done anything 
else all my life. It has always been masters — masters 
— ^masters — ^at school, and after. Oh, dad wasn't 
stingy, if he could only keep me out of the way!" 

V. V.'s eyes grew perceptibly more hopeful. 

"I should like to hear you," she murmured, but as 
soon as she said the words, she had to hold up her 
hand. McComie was moving her neck pouter- 
pigeon wise, in the act of beginning to repeat some of 
her favourite morsels. 

"Not here," said V. V. "We will go back to the 
theatre presently and then we wiU have the advice of 
Mr. Berrick, you know, my leading man " 

"You must love him very much," said McComie, 
in all simplicity; "he looks at you as if you were just 
the thing he most adored in the world " 

"Bless me," cried V. V., genuinely astonished. 
"Mr. Berrick is a very nice man and I have known 
him for a long time, but often I don't speak half a 
dozen words to him off the stage for weeks. He has 
his own friends. I have mine." 
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'^Oh/' said McComie with a little gasp of satisfac* 
tion, '^then it is Sandy after all. I had so hoped it 
would be ever since I knew you knew him I" 

V. V. bit her Up and tried to look severe, but the 
dimples were dimpling all over the face that fronted 
her. The bronze-gold hair was flashing and chang- 
ing, and the eyes were dark as a Highland tarn when 
the early stars are beginning to mirror themselves in 
it. There was no good getting angry with McComie. 
Or rather, by no power on earth could you "stay 
vexed " with her. Y. V. was getting her first lesson in 
this solemn fact. 

And in that moment V. V. knew, somehow, that 
she would be able to take the place (still vacant) of 
singing ing&nue which had caused so many cuts in the 
songs and dialogue. She knew that Victor Berrick 
would be pleased with her, that brother John at the 
receipt of custom, and Freddie Lyon Pryde (who was 
just learning how not to do nothing) would worship 
and be a nuisance, and how speedily the whole com- 
pany would bow down to the irresistible simplicity 
of McComie. 
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CHAPTER VIII 

THE SILVER HEEL 

The singmg rehearsal passed off well. McComie 
had been severely exercised by her professors, but 
retained a natural voice of the " Wood-Notes- Wild " 
type which was unspoilable. Yes, she would soon 
learn the songs. In the meantime she must come to 
Mrs. Ewing's, where that lady and V. V. herself 
would look after her. For if ever any girl in the world 
needed looking after, it was McComie. 

V. V. had her first experience of this as they came 
out of the theatre after the rehearsal of The Bells of 
Enderby. There was the usual little crowd of young 
men in two rows. Students for the most part, with 
nothing to do, who had taken a turn down that way 
to "see the girls come out." 

This, of course, was as familiar to V. V. as her 
breakfast, and she minded it much less. V. V. could 
walk through half a mile of ranged admirers and 
never see one of them. For her they simply did not 
exist. 

But what was her horror at the sight of McComie 
turning her head a Uttle round and not only smiling 
but dimpling. Half a score of hats were off in a mo- 
ment. 

V. V. felt herself going red and then white. She 
only waited till she had McComie alone. 

"Did you know any of these young men?" she 
demand^ in her most managerial voice. 

"I was not quite sure," said McComie, in the most 
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innocent way. ''One or two looked as if they might 
be Leith fellows!" 

V. V. nearly fell down, and immediately began to 
establish for McComie's benefit the laws of the Medes 
and Persians as appUcable to girls who are on the 
stage, who respect themselves while there, and who 
must do so with far greater strictness than ordinary 
girls in society. 

A girl like V. V. or McComie (so went the lesson) 
must see without looking. Men, especially young 
men, must, unless very well known to her indeed, ap- 
pear to be of such stufif as dreams are made of — ^insub- 
stantial dream fabrics, to be looked through — ^by no 
means looked at. 

" But how am I to know? *' wailed McComie, whom 
this new view of things afflicted deeply; ''I know such 
heaps — for whenever the Lady of the House was 
extra horrid, I went for a walk — and of course a walk 
by one's self — you understand?'' 

McComie did not finish her sentence because of the 
fiery anger she saw flushing pink to the very ears of 
V. V. 

"But we always do things like that in Leith, and 
there is no harm," she explained anxiously; "always 
with somebody one knows, of course, and whose peo- 
ple you know aU about. But there are such heaps of 
them in Leith and the shipping ofiices — nothing in 
their heads, of course, but quite nice enough to go a 
walk with " 

"What sort of walks — general servants' afternoons 
out with the district poUceman in plain clothes, 
smoking strong tobacco? " 

' ' N-n-noooo ! " stammered McComie, ' ' though 
there are some nice policemen, too, reaUy quite good- 
looking. But I mean nice boys in insurance offices, 
the Leith and Rotterdam Shipping — ^and oh, all 
sorts " 

"But where to?" queried her inquisitor sternly. 
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"Oh, just round the Nether Hill, at Arthur^s Seat, 
or the Arboretum, or along the shore and back by 
Prestonpans — ^anywhere to keep out of the house and 
have a little peace. And they uoere really nice boys — 
afraid of me and all, never kissed me unless I let 
them !" 

"AUce McComie!'' 

"Oh, what have I said now?" cried McComie in 
despair. " Oh, about the kissing. Well, I know that's 
not the proper way. The hero ought to take the 
stairs at three bounds, catch the heroine in his mighty 
arms and kiss her whether she will or won't. Gener- 
ally she wants to, if only to see what it will feel like. 
But he would do it just the same if she kicked like a 
Pilrig tracing horse! Oh, of course, nothing like that 
ever happened to you, V. V.?" 

WeU here, as a matter of fact, V. V. blushed and 
the trained eye of McComie caught her slight mo- 
mentary confusion. 

"Oooooooh!" she half whistled, half exulted, pout- 
ing her lips out like the delivery end of a wind instru- 
ment. "So Sandy did it like that! From what I saw 
of him I should just think he would, but all he ever 
said to me was ' Good-bye,' little cub ! ' And then he 
lifted my chin up with his forefinger and the kiss 
lifted somewhere, generally on the point of my nose, 
which he said was tip-tilted on purpose. It must be 
awfully nice to have Sandy make love to one. I wish 
I had been big enough when he was the Ramsay's 
tutor. Then I should not have needed any silly boys 
to take me walks for you to scold me about." 

It was quite plain at this point that the innocent 
McComie had turned the tables unexpectedly upon 
V.V. 

But McComie only sighed and gave herself a little 
hug while the changeful eyes grew darker blue-green 
witii thoui^t, the colour of a following wave in mid- 
ooean. 
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"/< must he so splendid!^* 

"What must be so splendid?" demanded V. V. 
rather irritated, but walking warily in fear of traps 
and snares. 

"Why, not to be able to box their ears!'* 

V. y. laughed, and all was over. Reproof certainly 
could not proceed farther along these lines. 

"Well, at any rate," she concluded, "you are now 
a part of Ths Boy and the Butterfly Company and you 
must keep up its good name." 

"I'm sure I shall try hard," said McComie wist- 
fully, ' ' but you must teach me. You see it is so differ- 
ent in Leith. Eveaybody who is nice knows every- 
body else who i^ nice!" 

Lessons in deportment b^an that very afternoon. 
The Boy and the Butterfly combination was raUier a 
hardworked company. They had generally, at least 
in the early part of their tour, three matinees a week. 
It happened to be a day when the classes at the hos- 
pitals and medical colleges were devoting themselves 
to subjects considered excellent for ddpping. Many 
cards were "put in" by others than tiieir owners — 
some stalwarts handing in a packet of a dozen as- 
sorted, with the calm insouciance worthy of so noble 
a cause. They were, in fact, getting several hours of 
release for their comrades, without any penalties 
incurred. 

Many of these illegal ticket-of-leave men went 
down to see V. V. and the girl with the gold-flecked 
hair — ^the one who dimpled and smiled. 

As to this last, however, they were disappointed, 
for V. V. had been lecturing McComie on her duties, 
and had reduced that young woman to a very sub- 
dued frame of mind indeed. It would not last, of 
course. Nothing except good-nature lasted with Mc- 
Comie, but meantime she was of a quite nun-like 
meekness. V. V. did not know Alice McComie well 
enough to scent the danger. It was no use sitting on 
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McComie's safety-valves. The explosion came all the 
sooner and was the more disastrous. But V. V. had 
not yet mastered her McComie "Baedeker." 

''I don't see how you can walk through all these/' 
sighed McComie, "without taking the least notice of 
them. It would be thought dreadfully ' stuck up ' in 
Leith." 

"Be good enough to leave that abominable town 
out of your vocabulary for five minutes," snapped V. 
v., "and devote yourself to watching me. Do you see 
that pillar-box at the corner? Well, I am going to 
post a letter there and come straight back. You 
watch, and then you will be able to do it too." 

Poor McComie watched with all her eyes, anxious- 
ly and earnestly, but if she had had a hundred eyes 
and as many years to live she could never have done 
what V. V. now did. 

A whisper went round the precincts of chronic 
Noodledom as V. V. appeared alone. She was still 
stamping her letter with one ungloved hand. Then 
she swept her skirts round and caught them exactly 
in the right place to keep them clear of the muddy 
back-street in which the stage-door was situated. 
Then with her eyes on something infinitely more dis- 
tant than a star of the sixteenth magnitude, V. V. 
walked up the roadway towards the pillar letter-box 
— alone in the desert, or afar on the veldt — ^with Ar- 
thur's Seat and the Calton as distant kopjes — ^like a 
wanderer on the pampas, like Peary the discoverer, 
walking his last hundred yards alone only to find that 
the pole was carefully painted red, had a slit in one 
side, a list of clearing-times, and that it was sur- 
mounted by the gilt crown of George V. 

Easily, quietly, without pressing her step, V. V. 
went, not with her eyes fixed at all, but observant of 
the objects of interest on the double route — only, 
strangely enough, these were to be seen through the 
hedge of young men. No one felt himself looked at. 
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No glance was for him. Once she stopped to pat a 
fox-terrier because he resembled Adney, but even 
then it seemed to be the recognition of two waifs in 
the Sahara — ^the friendly greeting of two "ships that 
pass in the night." The crowd was hushed to still- 
ness and stood wider apart as V. V. returned. 

"I say, you fellows/' the voice of Home, the navy 
surgeon, recently appointed, had been heard as he 
pa^ed while V. V. was slipping her letter into the 
South Pole, "such a set of beastly cads it nev^ was 
my lot to behold. Come out of that ! " 

The crowd thinned visibly, but still many held 
their places. And through them V. V. sauntered dis- 
tant and unconscious. 

"How peaceful," she seemed to say, "hark — the 
bleating of lambs on distant hills, the far-off murmur 
of the sea, the mountain-tops set sixty miles away in 
sunny weather." (Those were the things that V. V. 
seemed to see.) She gave a little sigh as she set her 
foot upon the step, the eternally greasy threshold of 
the stage-door, as if to say, "How good to be alone, 
to taste for a moment the airs of solitude and liberty." 

And then she vanished. 

"Oh, you magnificent creature!" cried McComie, 
hug^ng her. ' ' I did love you. You made them all so 
dancing mad. And when you sighed and shook out 
your skirts lik^ the people in the Bible — oh, you were 
just the finest actress in the world. They looked as if 
they could eat you. I would give all my mother's 
money, and that is all I have, to be able to make 
men as angry as that! And you never laughed — nor 
smiled. Not a quiver! Oh, if only " 

McComie became silently regardant, visualizing 
the wide horizons which such power would open out 
to her — ^if only she could enrage men and torment 
"fellows" with the unconsciousness of V. V. Ah, if 
only — ^well, perhaps she could learn. At least she 
would try hard. 
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"But it was quite natural," said V. V. in protesta- 
tion, "and more than that, you must learn to walk 
like that, if you are to be any good to The Boy and the 
Butterfly Company!" 

"Now," she commanded, producing an envelope, 
"here is another letter. You take it to the post and 
I shall watch!" 

"Oh, please not," moaned McComie. "I never 
could — never, never! Wait till I get to Glasgow or 
some other town. It won't be so hard there!" 

"It is yoiu* duty," said V. V. severely; "don't be a 
shirker, Alice McComie!" 

And when she was called that McComie knew the 
game was up. She was patient while V. V. put her 
through her paces in her dressing-room before going 
downstairs, and at first McComie was as solemn as a 
Red Judge in circuit time. But stage fright seized 
her as she neared the door. 

"Are the pavements very slippery? " quavered Mc- 
Comie, grasping her friend by the arm. "Oh, I wish 
you would come with me. I never can go through 
with it all alone — ^I know I can't!" 

"Nonsense," said V. V., giving her a shake. "I 
don't ask you to look about you — or to look through 
people as you will learn to do after a while. Only 
keep your eyes on the ground and you will be back in a 
minute — ^mind, don't hurry, all depends on that. 
There now, go and do as I did!" 

McComie found herself in the street, deserted by 
her fellow woman. The "boys" were sparser set 
than they had been before Mr. Home's reproof, but 
still they were there. 

McComie flushed to a warm rose-cream colour, but 
she did not dimple, nor smile, nor yet lift her droop- 
ing eyelids, nor do any of the McComie-ish things 
whi(dx she waa dying to perform. V. V. was watching 
her. Still with so many safety-valves shut and the 
hatches battened down, it was hardly to be ex- 
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pected that McComie could make the trip in perfect 
safety. 

Really V. V. tried her too high. That is the unani- 
mous opinion of all McComie's friends now — even 
that of V. V. herself. 

McComie almost deserved a Victoria Cross. She 
was certain that there were several young fellows with 
whom she had played lawn tennis, yet she did not lift 
her eye to look for Robert Holt nor to recognize 
Archie Berry. McComie would have been champion 
at lawn tennis if only she had played as well as she 
looked when she was plajdng. Also she served beau- 
tifully, only generally out of court. 

To her antagonists and to the spectators she was a 
pure joy. To her partner a more chastened rejoic- 
ing. He could neither watch her attitudes nor re- 
trieve her mistakes, however close he might stand to 
the net. 

But from the Red South Pole, McComie returned. 
The letter had been honestly posted and she had kept 
her countenance. Tall and erect she stood as born 
to rule the storm — a creature of heroic mien (and so 
on) — ^but who was not in the least proud of it. 

She was almost in shelter when she tripped over 
somebody^s foot. 

Now Alice McComie was a warm-hearted girl. She 
was tall and also conscious that she was no airy- 
fa^LUian. She trod habituaUy rather hard and 
she had a mania for having the heels of her little 
French shoes shod with rough silver which she could 
scratch and abuse with the point of a pair of unf or- 
timate scissors. 

So she lifted her eyes to apologize and the young 
man got it full — all the pent-up electricity, all the at- 
tractive force gathered behind V. V.'s tightly shut 
valves. McComie smiled. McComie dimpled. Two 
big eyes, dark as the night canopy at sea, and, 
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in their swift surprise, apparently about as large, 
flashed out upon the astonished young man* 

" Oh, I am so sorry I " said McComie. *' Please for- 
give me I" 

Then, lifting her skirt, she ran for the door and 
clasping V. V. round the neck, she sobbed, "Oh, don't 
scold me, V. V. I am really dreadfully bad. I did not 
mean to speak, but truly I did give him rather a 
stamp!'' 

And then it was that, for the first time, V. V. b^an 
to have an inkling of what she had taken on her hands 
when she agreed to receive Alice McComie into her 
care and guardianship. 

As for the young man, he changed utterly, as in a 
tale of the Fabian Ni^ts. The stormy sea-green 
eyes metamorphosed him out of all knowledge. He 
took immediately to his books and passed in rapid 
succession his "professionals," medical and surgical. 
He had previously finished his classes for the finals. 

"By hangs!" he exclaimed euphemistically. "San- 
dy shall not be able to tell that girl I'm a 'chronic' I" 

For the name of the curly-headed youngster on 
whose foot the silver heel of McComie had trodden 
was Wilfred Lyon Pryde, who, unless cut down in the 
flower of his age, the next pass list would see a genu- 
ine M.B., CM. of the University of Edinburgh. 

And yet women want the vote. 
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ADAMANT AND ADAMANT 

V. V. could not scold McComie for the fiasco of the 
pillar letter-box. After rigorous self-examination 
she found that the McComie nature could not be ex- 
pected to alter after one lesson. V. V. could only hope 
that the benefit of her society would in time steel the 
McComie bcMSom. She did not realize that Alice Mc- 
Comie hdd the pleasing theory that it was cruel to be 
so hard on the boys. They were so easily satisfied 
and, whatever V. V. might say, to be nice did not cost 
anything to anybody. 

But there was one point on which V. V. was ada- 
mant. If Alice was to join her company she must in- 
terview her father in person — she, V. V., as the re- 
sponsible guardian, and she must put before him his 
daughter's intentions and prospects. 

Against this decision McComie strove in vain. 
She petted and pleaded. She wept till she blurred her 
wild, changeful, North Atlantic eyes — all to none rf- 
fect. The coils of her hair fell down to no piu*pose — 
scattering coppery sheen, flaky gold, and cunning 
braid, jetting sarchus and carbuncle and cairngorm in 
the rays of the setting sun! — ^Hard, hard was the 
heart of V. V. No man could have refused — and been 
a man. But against the subtle barrier of sex, the 
blandishments of McComie beat in vain. To her 
father they two must go — and they did. 

Only they went to the little office which he occupied 
by preference in the corner of the works on whicn he 
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wafl for the moment engaged. The McComie bureau 
was made of wood, built in sections, and it could be 
moved. The wind whistled through its joints, but 
paste was cheap, and old McComie soon made things 
snug with scraps of wall-paper and old newspapers. 

McComie entered the stone, lime, and sand-lit- 
tered yard as if she lived there. V. V. followed, and 
at the farthest corner of the contractor's patch of 
desolation, they ran the old man literally to earth. 
For the office door only opened half-way, owing to a 
mountain of clay which had been shovelled out to 
clear the foundations for the new swimming-baths 
ordered by the common council. 

Old Matthew McComie was a man, as the Edin- 
burgh evening papers say, ''well known in philan- 
thropic circles" — circles which, needless to say, no 
reporter on either stafif was ever known to disturb 
with his presence. In visage he was a grim, frosty- 
jawed man with the merest frizzle of beard, a clean- 
shaven upper chin and grey hair which lay in swirls 
or stood up at casual angles like a field of tall corn, 
"laid" by rain but still erect upon the higher ground. 

McComie introduced V. V. as "Miss Jones, father, 
with whom I am working!" 

And V. V. accepted the description with clear- 
eyed calm, but with certain mental reservations as to 
the work. 

"Work!" her father exclaimed, as if struck by the 
same thought, "work! Well, that's more than ye 
ever did at home all the days of you. Fess (fetch) a 
chair, Ailice." 

To do this Alice had to pass through an outer room 
where a youth was endeavouring to busy himself with 
letters. He was a handsome, rather ne'er-do-well 
cousin of her own, also a McComie, whom her father, 
who recognized family obligations of a sort, was en- 
deavouring to drive (by no means to lead) into better 
ways. 
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Of him McComie had taken no notice on entering; 
but had stared through him at the water-ooloiur^ 
plana on the wall behind. These represented the 
baths which her fath^ was constructing for the mu- 
nicipality. 

The youth was sulking because of this treatment, 
and as he occupied the only chair in the outer room 
(visitors were not encouraged) McComie was in a 
difficulty. But she remembered V. V. and uttered 
this remarkable sentence: 

"My father wishes the chair — ^you will find a desk 
with a high stool in the corner!" 

McComie returned in triumph with the chair. She 
had merited well of the country under the eyes of her 
Professor of Maidenly Behaviour. 

"Don't overdo it, McComie!" whispered V. V., but 
the old man heard. He had gleg ears, though his 
eyes were a trifle rheumy with the lime dust of half a 
century. 

He rubbed his chin on his favourite scrubby place, 
where, indeed, he had worn it a little thin with his 
forefinger. 

" Ye'll be the actress leddy, I'm thinkin' — ^her that 
Ailice has ta'en up wi'? " 

I sing mostly," said V. V. quickly. 
I hope ye'll no begin here, then," said the con- 
tractor, "there's heaps o' my horses that are broke to 
syrens and thae" (adjectivally described) "moty- 
cars, but what they would do if ye were to sing, I wad 
not be responsible for — and me no sure o' my insur- 
ance policy." 

Smilingly, V. V. shook her head. Such was by no 
means her intention. Instead she had come to know 
if he was willing to entrust his daughter to her charge, 
for a period afterwards to be determined between 
them. 

The old man rubbed his chin still harder. 

"I have been watching you and Ailice," he said 
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presently. "It was you that learned Ailice how to 
mak' that fnle Henry, in the outer office, yonder, 
mmd his P's and Q's. It's more than ever I could do 
wi' Ailice, and ye have ma compliments and my re- 
spectful admiration. Ailice is a good lass, but it's a 
God's truth that her and ma present wife doesna hit 
it. Na, there's nae peace aboot the hoose wi' the 
two o' them. And least o' a' for me, her legitimate 
and oncontested faitherl" 

"It's true," he continued, "I hae nae muckle 'goo' 
for play-actin', but I heard it's a money-ma£ing 
business when ye get weel up. Of course, I am no 
expectin' that Ailice is worth onythin' the noo — ^any 
mair than a week-auld 'prentice, but she has some 
siller o' her ain, and I am willin' to gie her a wee pick- 
kle mair every three months — ^that is, I will send it to 
you, Miss Jones — ^and tak' your word for the way it 
has been spent." 

V. V. admitted that for some time to come his 
daughter would not be of great value to the company, 
but she was very anxious to have her as a companion. 
"She was fond of Miss McComie " 

"Oh, fond!" said the old man contemptuously. 
"Of coiu^e, you are fond o' Ailice — ^that's juist her 
stumbling-block. A body canna help bein' fond o' 
the besom — ^not even me, her faither, that am auld 
enough to ken better I But it's little ye ken what ye 
hae ta'en on your hands. I suppose ye gang to the 
kirk — ^yes — ^well, then, dinna let Ailice sing in the 
choir. That has juist been the ruin o' her doon in 
Leith " 

"I'm not ruined," said McComie, firing up sudden- 
ly and unexpectedly; "J don't build silly brick sheds 
and sell them for houses. I don't cut down the plaster 
so thin that you could lick it off like the gum off a 
postage stamp. If a dozen or so of your young asses 
were mistaken about my promising to marry them, 
was that my faidt? Why should you believe them 
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before your own daughter? Would you give any one 
of them a share in your business? '' 

''Quid Lord, nol" cried the horrified contractor,* 
lifting protesting hands. 

" TTien why should I give any one of them the whole 
of the money that was my moth^'s — and myself with 
it? Answer me that?" 

"Maisterfu' Moses! the lass has been leamin' — ^I 
never heard her stick up to me before like that ! " 

''Besides," continued McComie unabashed, "if I 
took one — ^there would still be the bother and sorrow 
of discontenting the other eleven. I told the entire 
dozen that they were being saved an awful lot of 
trouble, as it was, by me refusing them!" 

"Lord kens, AQice, but that's His ain truth!" ac- 
quiesced her parent. "But I will not have ye go from 
this place abusing your faither's honest trade." 
(Here the contractor reciured to his daughter's 
words, which had evidently, more than all else, 
flicked him on the raw.) "I cannot allow you, who 
has profited by the best eddication that a lass could 
get, to gang awa' without protestation after having 
hghtUed her faither's honest trade before this young 
leddy. The plaister will do oor lifetime at least. It 
all depends on the good laying of the stones. I dinna 
hand wi' clutterin' on lime like so muckle soft soap. 
The Romans, that biggit for all eternity, did without 
plaister at all ! Plaister was nothing but a barbarous 
invention of the dark ages, so I have been telled!" 
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CHAPTER X 

THE ENUSTAiENT OF BOB 

Sandy was perplexed. His mind was troubled. 
John, on whom he had placed his dependence as 
David on Jonathan, had of late been making palpable 
excuses to remain in the North with The Boy and the 
Butterfly Company. 

There was (it appeared) ''shameful expense, waste 
beyond telling." V. V. was being cheated ri^t and 
left. And indeed, so long as Wilfred had been busy 
with his examinations, there had been something to 
be said for this view of things. But now that Fred 
was on the spot, ready and apparently willing to take 
over the duties of Brother John, Sandy, writing re- 
peated pressing appeals from the garage, could not 
make out why the Ever-Faithful paid so little atten- 
tion to his wishes. 

The P. P. P. D., or Pryde's Prompt Parcel Deliv- 
ery, was going forward with great strides — almost too 
great indeed for the finances of its chief partner, A 
large local emporimn, Messrs. Tomling and Hard, 
Limited, had interviewed Sandy as to the possibility 
of his doing their whole parcel business. And this 
would mean at least four or five more motor delivery 
vans. Sandy had gone to his lawyer (recommended 
by Mr. Shieldhill) and had demanded a five years' 
contract with a penalty clause. The lawyer thought 
that the price of the cars, or a part of it would not 
be diflSoult to raise. The P. P. P. D. was now a well- 
known concern. 
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. "You couldn't authorize me to state that your firm 
started business in the eighteenth centiu'y, could 
you?" said the man-of-law, looking up from his 
drafting. 

"No," said Sandy, "I could not. I started myself 
last year, with a second-hand tricycle barrow!" 

Sandy, with the last chapters of "Cold Steel" 
heavy on his mind, busied himself in financing the 
P. P. P. D. He succeeded in getting together a good 
range of cars, and a decent set of men, taking them 
direct from the training-schools, without having un- 
dergone the spoiling which the public deals out to the 
ordinary taxi-drivers of London. 

He succeeded none so ill, but it was decidedly 
dreary work, and at night he said to himself: "Two 
of my brothers are employed looking after V. V. I 
have two businesses here to look after mj^lf , and my 
father has two other brothers to held him with the 
farm. Better send them along to help out V. V., and 
I shall run up to Fernielands once a week to give the 
old man a hand ! " 

He knew, of course, that Fred was capable of 
"plajdng himself." Lideed, till his last furious burst 
of work (where, as he admitted himself wiUingly, he 
showed his blood at last), Sandy considered hiin quite 
the reverse of serious. 

But what to make of Brother John? 

In this difficulty he sat down and wrote a letter to 
Rob Gilston at Dumfries Station, the same who had 
helped him in the small matter of the engaged com- 
partment, when he saw the Sykes girls up to London 
in times old^ — oh, so much older — ^than Prehistoric. 

"Deab Rob" (he wrote), 

"Do you care to come up and join me? I have 
need of somebody like you, smart with parcels and 
accustomed to dealing with people. I can stand two 
pounds a week just to see how we get on. It will be a 
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long time before the Company with the Green En- 
gines will give you as much I Of course, my business 
is young and you won't have the same security, but if 
there is an off-chance that I should blow up lixe a too 
dry 'peeoye/ there is a still greater that you will be 
managing a department for me before long. I have 
four motor delivery vans running, and more ordered. 
I have eight horses which I am gradually getting rid 
of, as the press of business is driving us all into the 
motor line. ' 

"If you feel inclined, send in your notice, and wire 
me when you wiU be up. 

"For old sake's sake, 

"A. A. Pryde. 

"R. Gilston Esq., Dfrs. Stn., Dumfries, N.B." 

Rob Gilston started work on the Monday week. 
Sandy spent most of the Sunday in the empty works, 
showing Rob the ins and outs of every part, but they 
had gone dutifully to church at Kentham Road in the 
evening. 

"I used to preach here," said Sandy confidentially: 
"I preach first-class when I set my mind to it!" 

"I believe ye!" whispered the admiring Rob; "and 
what came in the road? Did they not pay ye? " 

"Oh, as to that — ^nobody, but, it was something 
else " 

"Oh," said Rob, mindful of his country's blot, 
"some small maitter o' a lass " 

"Aye," said Sandy, "but no in the way you mean!" 

When they came out Sandy took Rob to the empty 
rooms at 151 Kandahar Road, where were many photo- 
graphs of V. V. And there, among exclamations of 
"Michty!" and "Mercy on us!" "D'ye say sae — oh, 
man!" and the like — all the tale of V. V. was told — 
the chucker-out-ship, the beginnings of the parcel 
business, the invincible loyalty of V. V., and the 
strange obstinacy of Brother John in remaining in 
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the North when he knew from repeated letters that 
his presence was so badly wanted in the South. 

Ctf course what Rob Gilston thought of John's ab- 
sence be knew better than to communicate to Sandy. 
Brother John had fallen in love with V. V. himself, 
and careless of fraternal pre-emption, he was stajdng 
behind pushing his own suit. There was another 
brother, too, Freddie, but of his case Sandy made lit- 
tle. It was John he wanted to look after the rolling 
stock, to receive and try the motors as they came in, 
to settle with the men, and generally to keep order. 

Then he told Rob about the new work for Tomling 
and Hard, Limited — ^work which would very nearly 
double the business, and for which he was hiring vans 
at exorbitant rates till he could get the delivery of 
his own. 

"It's th^e that ye will be the help, Rob," he said. 
"Ye are accustomed to parcels, and ye will see that 
the lasses send them to the proper vanmen, and not 
waste time. The delivery sheets are not more than 
half made out at present. You will do the checking 
and watch the signatures. They will do ye if they 
can, up here, Rob ! As for Tomling and Hard, it all 
depends on the first fortnight." 

So Rob promised faithfully that he would serve 
Sandy and V. V. — ^for Sandy had revealed the part- 
nership in the firm of that lady, and Rob was still 
under the spell of the photographs. 

"I fear that I shall have to go North myself for a 
day or two," said Sandy, "just to see what is to be 
done. They need Brother John badly at the garage, 
and what with my writing to finish, and everythmg 
here on my shoulders, the fact is — ^he must come back 
with me, or frankly say me nay!" 

"He will nevCT do that!" said Rob Gilston, but he 
said it without conviction, for he thought of tiie fool- 
ish things he had done for girls in his time. 

"There's something uncanny about the craitursi" 
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he said to himself. "Wi' a laugh in then* e'e, they 
wile ye to do the very thing ye hae sworn a solemn 
oath not to do!" 

"That's them!" said Rob Gilston who had seen 
plenty on the passenger-platforms of Dumfries, espe- 
cially on Wednesdays when he wore his smartest 
uniform. 

Rob passed that night in the chamber of Brother 
John above the garage in Tenterden Road. He did 
not sleep much, but wondered rather at the strange 
noises, and why Sandy had forbidden him to get up 
and go for a walk in the country without him. It 
seemed that by passing the station and keeping along 
the Kirkmahoe Road he must come on the moonlit 
wimples of the Nith, beyond which the wide misty 
meadows stretched away towards Galloway. 

After an hour or so of this he went to the window in 
the brick gable, sparred with inch iron on the outside, 
and opening it, listened to the midnight growling of 
the monster which was London. 

"Could two pound a week pay for all this?" he 
asked himself. 

No, but the chance of helping Sandy could — not to 
speak of Sandy's unseen Junior Partner, one of 
whose photographs Rob had shamelessly annexed. 

Next day, joiners were busy putting him up an 
apartment next to that of Brother John above the 
garage, and the whole place was fragrant with pine- 
shavings. He learned to walk alone that day, but 
Sandy did not move from his elbow. It was the same 
the next day, but Sandy eclipsed himself longer and 
oftener, watching through a skylight the acts and 
deeds of his new subordinate, ready to descend to his 
relief in case of need. 

He had not to descend, for he murmured to him- 
self : "I knew he had it in him — Gilston blood is good 
blood!" 

All the same when he strolled in^ he carefully re- 
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frained from making the least acknowledgment in 
words. By Thursday Sandy had passed the last 
proof of "Cold Steel," and had not been near the 
Delivery Offices till three in the afternoon. 

There he found a confident if rather bustled and 
dishevelled Rob, masterful and irate, but perfectly 
adequate. 

"You didn't come," he said, "so I sacked a man!" 

"What, another driver," said Sandy, with sad 
visions of a renewed ^Esopian search for an honest man 
to drive his hired car number eight. 

"No," saidRob, "a despatcher who would not keep 
his time-books properly, though I warned him re- 
peatedly. I have been doing the work myself at odd 
times." 

" Of course," said Sandy, "what else was there to be 
done? Anjrway, I never thought much of Hills. We 
are better without him. He was posing as a kind of 
strike-leader in a small way!" 

Sandy was a liberal by birth like most of his coun- 
trymen, but as an employer he liked to deal with his 
men personally and without intermediaries. 

That night Sandy, completely reassured, bought a 
copy of Bradshaw — sixpenny edition — and spent at 
least an hour over it, noting down times and seasons, 
and turning down pages. There were signs in the air 
that Sandy was going to make a swoop upon the first 
company entitled to represent The Boy and the Butr 
terfly in the provinces. 

Brother John — ^Brother John — ^beware! 
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CHAPTER XI 

SHE ANGERS MEN; AND PLEASETH THEM 

- Sandy arrived in Edinburgh at six-thirty, by the 
day train from King's Cross, and went at once to 
Mrs. Ewing's, high above the corner of Montague 
Street — Davie Deans' cottages to wit — ^from which 
you can see the Salisbury Crags and a little green 
hump of Arthur's Seat. 

Mrs. Ewing nearly hugged her former lodger, if she 
did not do it altogether. 

''Eh, but, Maister Alexander, ye are the fine man 
noo to look upon. Aye, ye tak' the e'e, that ye do. 
There's no comfort in the world like a fine big, face- 
able man — says I that kens. Miss Jonesf Did ye 
speir? There noo! Did I not tell ye? I kenned frae 
the first time that ever I set e'en on her bonny face, 
that ye were trappit at last I Oh, she's a braw bonny 
lass, and honest — ^never mind about that, says you. 
But she's oot the noo. She had to gang to the theay- 
tur for a kind o' special rehearsal — a new lass to hear 
say her bit lines. But Miss McComie is in there — 
ben the house. Ye ken the road to the parlour. 
They will be at the music nae doot!" 

"But who's Miss McComie?" said Sandy. 

"What, you not to ken Miss McComie!" cried 
Mrs. Ewing, "preserve us — then ye soon will!" 

And indeed the next minute landed Sandy in the 
little parlour, looking unfamiliar with its feminine 
adornments, and the big new piano. More unfamiliar 
still looked the tall girl who sat there with her skirts 
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swirled about her feet, her hair swirled about her 
shining head, hair of six separate colours, and the 
changeful light of tempestuous eyes swirling about 
the room as she turned to look. 

She was apparently playing scales and exercises. 
She wsa thrilling and criss-crossing her hands on the 
keyboard, and otherwise performing miracles of 
musical gymjiastics. She was jangling the good 
Paterson piano to pieces, and, as it seemed to Sandy, 
making a most intolerable noise if a man wanted to 
write to any purpose. 

But as his eyes grew accustomed to the light, filter- 
ing dim and diffused, under the half-drawn blinds, he 
became conscious of two men, one tall and slim stand- 
ing by the piano who turned over the leaves whenever 
the young pianist cried out, and the other a grave, 
steady-eyed, short-bearded man who sat leaning for- 
ward, his fingers lost under his square chin, whHe he 
watched the performer with a fixed and hungry so- 
lemnity. 

"And it is for this," thought Sandy, ''that I have 
been running myself off my feet in London." 

Sandy felt just in the mood to execute justice, and 
so far as his brothers went he meant to do it. With 
regard to Miss — ^what was her name? — ^yes, Mc- 
Comie (fancy anyone not knowing that name!), he 
would have to see V. V. first before he could make up 
his mind. 

'^Well!^^ said Sandy magisterially, with the door- 
knob in his hand. 

"Oh! " cried McComie, "if it's not Sandy and V. V. 
not here! Oh, Sandy, she vriU de distressed. I am 
distressed for her. I know what it would be like my- 
self!" 

And without the least warning she threw her arms 
about his neck and kissed him heartily — ^half for his 
own sake and half to annoy the others. 

"There," she said, when she had fimshed to her 
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satisfaction, ''you shall not come home without a 
welcome. Why, I knew you at once. They always 
said that you were the only good-looking one of the 
family. Have you had tea? Oh, Jessie — Mrs. 
Ewing — some tea and ham and eggs for San — Mr. 
Pryde, haste ye, fasti He has been travelling all day 
and had nothing to eat!" 

It is not on record that Mrs. Ewing winked at 
Sandy. She was too respectful so to do, really. But 
the difference between that improper action and what 
Mrs. Ewing did do was so sh^t that even an expert 
could hardly have told the difference. To Sandy, 
who had known her a long season, the slight droop of 
the eyebrow, entirely personal, conveyed much — 
among others an intense appreciation of the situation, 
an assurance that all was right, and especially most 
sincere congratulations that Sandy was on the spot to 
take the whole business in hand without delay. 

Sandy briefly acknowledged the presence of his 
brothers. 

"Well, Fred!'' he said to the dimib-stricken youth 
at the piano. 

"You, John!" was his greeting to the other. 

The most culpable of the three was wholly un- 
moved. Continual immunity had armed McComie 
as triply as if her quarrel had been the justest. 

"Oh, I'm glad you've come — I was getting so tired 
of practising," she confided, motioning Sandy to a 
place beside her on the sofa. "Oh, goodness, not 
there — ^why, there's a spring broken right under you 
— sit on my skirts — so — ^that's more comfortable, eh? 
Oh, what a darling V. V. is. I believe she saved me 
from suicide, the dear. Why have you taken so little 
of your tea? Oh, of course, how stupid — ^because you 
want to see V. V. So do I, but she left me after mak- 
ing me promise to practise for an hour and a half — 
such a worry. But don't you find that nothing is a 
worry if V. V. asks you to do it? Yes^ so do L And 
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these two gentlemen have been so kind and helpful — 
one by turning over the leaves when I didn't want 
them turned, and the other by sitting with his mouth 
open, that the time passed somehow. And now you 
have come, how happy we shall be!" 

Sandy had growled at the beginning of this ha- 
rangue. But he smiled grimly at the description of 
the usefulness of his brothers, and now things became 
somehow changed when McComie clasped her hands 
about his arm as if she had known him for ages and 
ages, and said, ''Oh, I can hardly bear to sit still. I 
do so want to take you to V. V., only she won't be 
ready yet for twenty minutes, and I am so sorry for 
you! I should be sorry for her too, only she does not 
know what she is missing." 

McComie clapped her hands at unseen things. Mc- 
Comie's hair flashed metallic. Her silver heels rang 
excitedly. There was an odour of lily-of-the-valley, 
somehow connected with the broken spring on which 
he was sitting and McComie's face dimpled as she 
looked worshipf ully at the picture of V. V. on the wall, 
one with a little electric hght over it. It was his fa- 
vourite one and stood quite three feet by two, a mas- 
terpiece taken directly without enlargement. 

McComie sprang up suddenly and turned on the 
electric light above. It was rose pink. The frame 
was surrounded by rich miniature curtains of cream 
and gold worked with blue. 

"I call that 'The Shrine!'" she said, "I did the 
curtains myself. I should love to have had dinky 
little wax candles burning before it, only V. V. 
wouldn't let me, but I do have some nice smelly 
China incense when she is out. Wait till I get a 
house of my own and then V. V. shall have something 
like a shrine. She saved me, you know, if ever one 
girl saved another." 

"Nonsense," said Sandy, who feared that the next 
minute she might cry and then what should he do, 
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with his two brothers looking frostily on — as it were, 
biting their thumbs at him. 

"Yes, she did," McComie continued; "of course 
you know nothing about it, but if you say she didn't 
save me, you are not worthy of your good luck " 

"That I know I am not " said Sandy, his ill 

temper fading quite away imder the influence of Mc- 
Comie. 

"Now then," she ordered, "be off with you, Fred 
and John — I can't for the world think what you have 
been doing — filling up the place all this time so that 
one has hardly room to move. I shall put on my hat 
and things and walk down to the theatre with Mr. 
Pryde." 

The two men silently obeyed, and the girl van- 
ished, only to reappear as soon as she had seen them 
safely down the stairs. 

"Sandy," she said, with clasped hands of petition 
and eyes that brimmed, "I know that you have come 
all the way from London to get rid of me. But oh, 
please don't! I should have to drown myself off the 
Pier — Leith Pier, where I belong. It's a hard-shell 
fact, Sandy. V. V. saved me, and if you put your 
foot on her caring for me (as of course you can), 
there is nothing for me but to get out of the world 
with as little fuss as possible. My father has made 
V. V. my first guardian, and you my second — ^and 
that is partly why I loved you so nicely when you 
came in. Of course I don't love you as much as I love 
V. V. — ^yet. But if you are nice to me, I shall. And 
when I want to be nice — ^well, I am nice. Just you 
ask V. v., don't ask any silly men, but just V. V. 
She will tell you that in time I shall be quite a model 
girl, and a credit to you, after she has given me some 
more lessons in deportment. I've never done any- 
thing very bad, you know — except slapped my step- 
mother. But then she slapped me first and hardest, 
so that doesn't count, does it? And my father has 
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given up aJI rights in me — deeded me away. I have 
only you and V. V. in the world now. And I am 
going to be a fearful trial to you, father sasrs. He is 
glad to have f oimd two such fools as V. V. and you to 
take me off his hands I And all because of that slap — 
I wish it had been harder, and because I refused 
to marry twelve very stupid yoxmg men that father 

wanted me to have " 

What," said Sandy, "not all twelve of them?" 
No," said McComie sadly, "not all at a time. 
There would have been some fim in that. I could 
always have kept eleven of them mad with me, and 
that would have been a relief. But I beUeve it's not 
permitted or something — ^at least father would not 
hear of it, and said I was an ill-tongued minx when I 
mentioned it to him." 

"You little streaky-haired, dimpling Mormoness!" 
cried Sandy, laughing in spite of himself. McComie 
leaped in the air and clapped her hands. 

"Now I know you won't send me away," she said. 
"I shan't have to drown myself. You have laughed 
and I know what that means. Dear Guardian Num- 
ber Two, come and kiss your ward!" 

Sandy stood a Uttle way off. Man is but man, 
after all, and, at best, doubtfully monogamous. 

"No," he said, "I'll be your guardian all right, but 
I shall not kiss my ward tUl V. V. is there to ^ow me 
how!" 



They foxmd V. V. just coming out, a tired little air 
about her, on her face the look of one who has not 
seen the sunlight all day, and now emerges into the 
red glow of its setting. 

"Sandy — Sandy!" she whispered stilly, quite be- 
low her breath. But Sandy had heard, and so did 
McComie, who, proud to have brought him, waa just 
tiu'ning on her heel to take herself off. 
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But Sandy and V. V. were not of those who mak« 
public demonstrations of affection, so they only 
shook hands soberly. 

"I have finished the last proofs of 'Cold Steel/ " 
said Sandy simply, "so I came off to see you." 

"And you have, I see, ah-eady made acquaintance 
with McComie,'' V. V. smiled. "I hope you did not 
frighten her. Did you find her shy? " 

"Not precisely shy," said Sandy; "but where did 
you disinter her? She is like no other girl I ever saw. 
She is like the pictures of nymphs and goddesses in 
my old Smith's Classical Dictionary — Ins or Hebe, 
or someone of that sort, or let me think, Pomona 
perhaps!" 

"Oh," said V. V., "you won't find her at all classi- 
cal — only innocent with a kind of pre-Adamic inno- 
cence. She seems to have escaped — ^what is it you 
say — ' the burden of original sin,' and yet it takes all 
one's time to keep her out of mischief." 

No original sin in her," said Sandy, misquoting, 
but death and destruction on actual transgression!" 

"Oh, no, not in the least!" said V. V. seriously. 
She has no bad about her anywhere — only — only — 
I'll tell you about it again, Ssmdy. She is different, 
that's all. She needs looking after!" 

"Yes," said Sandy, "I can guess a little of that 
from the attitude of my two dear brothers — ^I would 
never have believed it of John!" 

"I suppose," said V. V. demurely, "that he would 
never have believed it of you, if he had seen us when 
I came down the path at 151, Kandahar Road, to 
watch you cleaning the old delivery tricycle — 
bless it!" 
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CHAPTER XII 

address: ^'mccomie, eden'' 

Sandy was not long in getting V. V.'s views on the 
crisis. She had never expected much of Wilfred, 
though ^e did not deny that he had passed his final 
examination with amazing celerity. But to think 
that John, in whom she had trusted — ^in whom they 
both had trusted — should leave Sandy to struggle 
with all his London worries alone — should never 
answer his letters! That passed her comprehension. 

"Useful?" Of course old John was useful to h^*. 
He had all the qualities, but — ^V. V. would rather give 
up the whole tour than that Sandy should be at his 
wits' end about the business and his writing! 

Then Sandy told her of the coming of Rob Gilston, 
and he prophesied great things of the good team John 
and he would make together at the garage in the 
Tenterden Road. 

"Of course he will go when I put it to him," said 
Sandy, who was utterly unaccustomed to be dis- 
obeyed; "the diflBculty is to know what to do with 
that yoxmg ass Freddie. What do you think, V. V.? " 

"He is doing no good here," said V. V. meditative- 
ly; "but, of course — so long as it is McComie, it is 
rather good for him than otherwise. But after all, 

he is getting no nearer his future career " 

He is no use to you? " began Sandy with a frown. 
He has never been of any use? " 

"Don't look like that, Sandy," V. V. hastened to 
say; "he means to be, but as a matter of fact we are 
not a penny piece the better of him in the fortnight." 
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*' Wellj" said Sandy, " I can't buy him a practice — I 
wouldn't if I could — the fact is he has had too much 
done for him as it is, the young shaver. Yet, I don't 
like sending him away in a whahng ship — there is his 
mother to consider. I wonder — I wonder " 

''Suppose," said V. V. quietly, ''that we go down 
and ask her!" 

This was plumbing the deep sea of Sandy's affec- 
tion, but he never hesitated a moment. 

''Splendid!" he cried; "but how can you give the 
time?" 

"We shall have a good week between our closing 
here and our opening in Glasgow." 

"Good," said Sandy, accustomed to swift decisions 
and determined carryings out. "Now we shall have 
to arrange with John." 

At the theatre they called for John. He was more 
carefully dressed than of old. His beard and mous- 
tache were trimmed to a marvel. He wore a new suit 
and a tie which came from some shop where they do 
not have cheap sales. Altogether he was a much 
changed brother. 

"John," said Sandy, "did you get those three let- 
ters I wrote you, telling you about the need we had^of 
you at the works? " 

John nodded gravely. Remorse gnawed at his 
heart, but a devilish Something was keeping him 
from quite making it up with Sandy. 

"And you knew that I had all the burden of the 
works, of the men, and the customers on my shoul- 
ders — that at the same time I had to deliver my 
book?" 

A groan was wrenched from John's tortured bosom, 
but he only said, "I knew!" 

"Let me speak to him," said V. V., who could not 
bear to see the giant suffer, "you have the hand too 
heavy, Sandy!" 

Then V. V. turned to the blond broad-breasted 
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Titan and let her eyes rest upon him — cahn eyes, 
firm, steadfast, trustable eyes, the eyes of V. V. Jones. 

"I know also," she said, *'and I understand better 
than your brother. But you have put Sandy in great 
diJSiculties. He has a great deal of money to pay 
back, and he was depending upon you for the garage 
work. Rob Gilston has come from Dumfries to check 
the parcels and the parcel deUverers. But your work 
is waiting for you. Now if you are a man, take the 
return half of Sandy's ticket and be at the garage in 
the morning. Sandy will have time to look about 
him for a day or two and perhaps put his hand on a 
Uttle money. Will you go, John? " 

"Aye," said John, ''I will go. But first I must see 
and speak with Miss McComie." 

"I think you are wrong there," said Sandy. 

John turned on his brother the eyes of a cornered 
wUd thing in the angle of a park waU, and Sandy's 
anger melted, remembering the pipe. John had long 
forgotten it— for something stronger had come into 
his life. 

"I must see McComie!" he repeated dully, "I can- 
not go else!" 

"Has McComie — ?" began V. V., prepared in cer- 
tain circumstances to be very angry with that young 
woman. 

"No, she hasn't," John spoke out, not looking at 
anybody, "no more than to your terrier Adney — not 
so much indeed, because she pets him. But — ^you are 
a woman — I can't explain before Sandy. Only I 
must see her." 

He spoke drearily, doggedly, like a man without 
hope, and who yet goes through with a duty because 
it is a duty. 

"Well," said V. V. with a sigh, "you will do no 
good by seeing her again. I do think you are 
fooUsh!" 

"Thank God for that," said John, "such fooligh- 
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ness is better than the wisdom of the wise. I only 
wish I had known it ten years earlier." 

Silently he went out, and V. V. instantly reached 
both her hands to Sandy. 

"Don't be hard on him/' she said, "you are 
younger and more compelling in your ways. Also I 
am not McComie. She is a most hopeless yoxmg per- 
son to be in love with, and what satisfaction your 
brother can hope for " 

"He is a fool," said Sandy without sympathy, 
"but a day or two with the Tenterden Road men 
will help to restore him to his senses. I can't imagine, 
V. v., how you let it go so far." 

y. y. made a gesture which signified that as for 
herself, she washed her hands of the whole affair. It 
was certainly not her fault. Neither did she believe 
it was McComie's, at least not wilfully. McComie 
got into trouble as the sparks fly upwards. But her 
intentions were of the most innocent. As to that 
Sandy would see and judge for himself. It happened 
because the generality of men were such simpletons, 
like his brother John. She (V. V.) intimidated men 
for the most part. There was something about her 
that said "Hands off I" so she had no trouble. It 
was all as easy to her as breathing the good clean air 
of Arthur's Seat at Mrs. Ewing's door. But McComie 
was different. Did Sandy remember showing her the 
knife blade of magnetic steel — Swedish, wasn't it? 
Well, that piece of steel was not to blame if the iron 
filings followed it whichever way it turned. It was 
precisely the same with McComie — the thing was a 
parable, but a true one. 

"I can well believe it," said Sandy grimly; "if it 
were possible that young woman would deceive the 
very elect!" 

V. y. laughed. 

"You are right as to the effect, Sandy," she said; 
"but utterly wrong as to the cause. McComie de- 
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ceives no one. She does not even, like the rest of ns, 
deceive herself. If men were half as innocent as M c- 
Comie, no harm would be done. She is still in the 
Garden of Eden. No flaming sword has ever shut the 
door for her. It is the rest of us who are outside the 
wall. In a conventicle of sinners like ourselves, Mc- 
Comie alone could cast the first stone. Only she 
would never do it. She would be off to see about the 
tea and cakes for the sinners I" 

Sandy held up his hands. 

" That will do, V. V. I was wrong. I looked upon 
McComie with unanointed eyes!" 

At this moment came an irruption — something 
hasty, glancing, tempestuous, warm, heartbreakingly 
genuine, entered (as it seemed), in a swirl of wind- 
blown rose leaves. 

"Oh, you dears," cried McComie, "having a nice 
time, aren't you? Will you mind if I go to the late 
train at the Waverley and see po6r old John off? 
Just myself , mind. No, nobody else! It will comfort 
him so. Yes, I promise to take a cab home and you 
can stop it out of my salary!" 
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CHAPTER XIII 

THE WAT HOME 

Matters were much more easily arranged with 
Wilfred Lyon of the recent degree. He had been se- 
cretly pleased with Sandy's words of appreciation — 
Sandy, to whom an exam, more or less was just like 
putting his hand on a hurdle and vaulting over — 
Sandy, who had taken his first medical ^'Profession- 
al" in order that he might occupy the post of assist- 
ant to the professor of Botany all one ^orious sum- 
mer at the Botanical gardens. The praise of Sandy 
was sweet to his brother Freddie — because heretofore 
"waster," and "slacker," and "chronic" had been the 
ordinary small change of Sandy's fraternal appre- 
ciations. 

" See here," said Sandy, "here is your fare to Moss- 
dale Station. You are to be ofif to-morrow morning 
and carry this letter to my mother. Give it to her 
by herself, do you hear?" 

"Why can't it go through the post?" murmured 
Wilfred in a disaffected tone, "I am needed here!" 

" No, Freddie, you are not needed here any longer," 
thundered Sandy, with a conquering glower, "and 
you have your career to think of — ^if not I shall think 
of it for you!" 

" Oh, I wish I had never passed one of these infernal 
exams.!" burst out the young man. 

Sandy slowly erected himself, his head a little for- 
ward, his jaw prognathous, and primitive as the 
beauty of McComie, ex-nymph and present vocalist. 
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"You say that again before V. V. and I will heave 
you out of the window," he threatened. He knew 
that threatening was the best way with Freddie, who 
hated to have his clothes disarranged. 

"All right," said Wilfred, "I'll take the letter, but 
I don't see " 

"There are lots of things you don't see — ^and won't 
till your nose is held stiflf at the grindstone. Wait till 
I find you a town assistantship, young man, with the 
night bell within three inches of your ear — then you 
will pick up a few hints as to the meaning of work!" 

"I should like to — ^talk the matter over with " 

he hesitated. 

"Well, then you won't," said Sandy brutally. 
"McComie is seeing off your brother at the London 
train to-night, and if you go near the Waverley de- 
parture platform, I'll break your neck. (Hold your 
tongue, V. V. This is my job!) And you be off to- 
morrow morning by the first train. You hear me ! " 

"I hear," said Fteddie, thoroughly cowed; "can I 
take my bicycle? " 

"Of course," said Sandy, "but you had better 
spend some hours packing everything you possess 
and sending the trunks on to the care of John at the 
Garage, Tenterden Road, S. E. I don't mean that 
you shall loaf about at home. I began by delivering 
packages for tuppenny-ha'-penny shops and being 
chucker-out at a music-hall. You are no good for that 
job, but I'll find you honest work if you have to roll 
pills all day long. I'll have another bunk fitted up 
for you above the Garage, alongside Rob Gilston and 
Brother John. I know what's good for your com- 
plaint, young man. Now be off and pack, and you 
can leave behind all the collars that are so high you 
can't work in them without getting a red rim under 
your ears. They will be of no use to you! And see 
here, if I find you make any poor mouth to mother 
about her darling Benjamin boy that is being put to 
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work for his own good — ^well, Freddie, dear, you shall 

hear from mel" 

* ♦ ♦ ♦ * « 

"I do think that you were very hard on him," said 
V. v., after Sandy had apologized for bidding her be 
silent dming his '' dealing" with Freddie, ''he is not 
at all a bad boy — only " 

''He has all the quaUties which, if encouraged, 
spell 'waster,' " said Sandy; "that is why I began 
with Freddie, dear, as I mean to finish. I have kept 
him seven years at college and now it is quite time he 
did something for himself. He never would, if he were 
let turn over a girl's music, and think what a slim 
waist he had — grrrrh! " 

Sandy fairly snarled with contempt. 

"Don't you think that you and I, Sandy, being 
workers in our blood, expect rather much from other 
people who are not built like us? " 

"Not a bit — not an atom," asseverated Sandy; "if 
a man work not, neither shall he eat. And if Freddie 
is going to be a do-nothing, I would rather make him 
mix himself a little dose, order him to take it, and 
have a respectable, inexpensive funeral. Remember, 
V. v., there is no room in our family for any 'Weary 
WilUes' or ' Frizzled Freddies.' I have not the inclina- 
ation (nor you the time) to put he-dollies back in their 
bandboxes, and wrap soft silk paper about them. 
Neither one nor the other of us will rock that young 
man to sleep. But if we can find one job that's more 
granitic than another, that's the job Master Wilfred 
Lyon is going to have, and is going to do — otherwise 
my name is not Sandy Pryde." 

V. V. shook her head and mentally resolved that 
she would do what she could to temper the tempes- 
tuous Sandy-wind to the carefully shorn lamb, which 
was Freddie. 

"You will not say anything of this to his mother, 
she suggested gently. 
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"Of course not," said Sandy — "not unless he 
whines! Mother thinks that London is a sort of 
green velvet lawn where you look about among the 
daisies till you find enough sovereigns to make a for- 
tune. Then you buy a gold watch-chain, don a white 
waistcoat and come home to show them off. That is 
why I wear a gun-metal Waterbury and one of your 
old black neck-ribbons, V. V., to show that I am still 
struggling with evil days!" 



The Boy and the Butterfly finished in a blaze of 
triumph for V. V. She could have walked knee-deep 
in flowers. McComie also had a good many, but the 
charms of McComie did not carry so well across the 
footlights. Besides she was a new comer, and the 
Philistines of Leith know not the Sadducees of Edin- 
biu*gh. 

"Ah," sighed McComie disconsolately, "if only V. 
V. would consent to give just one performance at the 
Leith 'Royal.'" It was true the "Athletic" boys 
would have turned out, and the oflScers at the fort — 
the whole town, with the provost and magistrates in 
their robes. They would have carried McComie 
shoulder high, carriage and all — the dock stevedores 
and the football clubs would have seen to that. Only, 
most xmhappily, V. V. would hear of nothing of the kind, 
and wondered that McComie had not more respect 
for her people on the East Promenade. 

"That's the very reason," said McComie, "it 
would have fairly scarified the Old Cat!" 

McComie was nothing if not primitive — ^in spite 
of Eden. 

All the same she did not utter a word as to what 
happened when she saw off Brother John at the 
Waverley Station, and a discrepancy in her accounts, 
to which the careful V. V. called her attention, re- 
solved itself into the difference between a third and a 
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first-class ticket, and the half-guinea for a sleeping- 
berth. 

"It will be good for Sandy's business," said Mc- 
Comie unabashed. "John could never have done a 
good day's work at the garage, if he had gone up in a 
fusty, smoky third." 

"Well, anyway, McComie," said V. V., "I don't 
see what business it was of yours. What will he 
think? It is a direct encouragement." 

"Oh, if one has to stop to think of that," said Mc- 
Comie, "everything is an encouragement for a man 
who wants to be encouraged. You might hit him 
over the head with a spade, and he would think it an 
encouragement because you did not hit everybody 
else!" 

McComie, in a form somewhat out-at-elbows, was 
speaking the eternal verities. Nor could V. V. con- 
tradict her. All the same she was sorry for Brother 
John. Less so for Brother Freddie, who really had by 
far the worst time of the two. 

The next day brought a letter from Sandy's 
mother. At sight of it V. V. felt her heart beat more 
irregularly than it had ever done on a first night. 
Sandy brought it to her Uttle parlour, hot from the 
postman's hand. V. V. was standing by the table, 
cahn and cool, m her dressing-gown of cream and 
pale blue, but another figure (which might have been 
McComie and might not) disappeared through an 
inner door in a twinkUng of bare ankles and the 
fluttering banner of the Bourbons. 

Sandy read aloud carefully, with the respect which 
he always put into his voice when he perused his 
mother's letters, the lines which follow: 

"Dbae Son Sandy, 

"Your letter was brought by yoiu* brother 
Fred, in what, if I were not a communicant, I should 
call the de'il's ain temper. What has putten him 
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into sic a like fyke? I suspect ye have been fright- 
enin' him aboot the wark, or maybe some 'tirrivee' 
among the lasses. Aweel, no matter for that I 

''It's yom* ain auld mither that will be the glad and 
the prood woman to see Miss Jones and her friend — 
the lassie frae Leith. They shall have your room, and 
ye can tak' to the stable loft wi' the lads as oft ye 
have done before. Your faither says that he hopes 
she is a douce lass — she is, ye telled us, a fervent 
Presbyterian though English by birth. I have a 
great deal more fear for the other yin, the lassie frae 
Leith, her being, as ye say, a U. P. and given to 
singing in the choir and sicUke flightiness. 

'* Let us ken the train that ye are coming by and we 
will meet ye at Mossdale — the faither wi' a cairt and 
maybe Allen or Joseph wi' the waggonette. The 
leddies will travel wi' a good deal of luggage, I dare- 
say. The Misses Sykes are here just now, and I saw 
their Hrantliuns' arrive. They borrowed two cairts 
frae the faither, and there was hand luggage forbye! 
Scribe me a line (private-like) to tell me if there is 
onything that I could get frae the toon. Freddie has 
nothing else to do and it will aye keep his discontent- 
ed face oot o' his faither's road. I'm while feared he 
will tak' the 'rung' to him. Yet what a bright merry 
wee laddie he used to be ! Warn Miss Jones that it will 
be an unco change to come down to country fare after 
London. The lass frae Leith will ken how to sup 
porridge and she will not be put aboot onyway — ^wha 
ever saw a U. P. put aboot? 

"I houp, though, that she will gang to the pairish 
kirk on the Sabbath and behave seemly. 

"If ye bring onything (which is mair nor I expect) 
let it be a half of tea and a half of coffee from Law's 
in the Square. But mind I am no looking for any- 
thing — and you wi' a' thae terrible expenses in Lon- 
don! 

"Glory and praise be to Him that put it into your 
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mind to come so far to see your auld mither, that 
never lets ye oot o' her mind, nicht and day! 

"P. S. — The Leith lassie is as welcome as ony o' ye. 
We will try and mak' her brave and comfortable. 
How can a lassie help the religion that her parents 
baptised her into — nae mair than the haythen on the 
far isles of the sea, that Maister Jefifray prays for ilk 
Sabbath day. 

"Love to all three, from your well-affectionated 

"MiTHER." 



It was a long letter for Mistress Pryde to write in 
the midst of her multifarious business calls, and 
Sandy felt the gratitude well up within him. There 
was only one paragraph, however, which he did not 
find to his taste. That was the information that 
Eleanor and lily Sykes were down at The Lodge with 
their aunt. He could very well have dispensed with 
them. 

Still the thing could not be helped, and it was not 
likely that they would disturb the visitors at Fernie- 
lands on the Hill. But he hastened to send a telegram 
to the station master at Mossdale Station (to be for- 
warded to the farm by the first passer-by) to say that 
no cart should be spnt for luggage. The girls would 
have a bag apiece' and Sandy his suitcase — an ar- 
rangement which V. V. afterwards modified. He 
could carry all three at a pinch — for changes at Car- 
stairs, Lockerbie and Diunfries made the cross-coun- 
try journey a particularly harassing one. 

The train drew up under the purple front of the 
Bennan of Mossdale in the midst ot a green and 
brown wilderness of moss flowe. Wild wastes of 
thyme and bog-myrtle scented the wind even in the 
station — ^a lonely little station, as it were anchored, 
not too securely, in the midst of the boggy fastness 
which, within Sandy's memory, had been made firm 
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railway track by an infinity of trouble and many 
thousand tons of rock. 

But oh, the welcome! The station master seemed 
never to have done shaking hands with him. The 
sohtary porter lad from a neighbouring farm (Sandy 
had known him as a " crow-herd '')> could hardly ask 
for his ticket without emotion, while V. V. and Mc- 
Comie seemed to strike the entire population dumb 
with admiration. 

A light four-wheeled dog-cart was waiting as or- 
dered, but his father was driving it himself — ^an 
honour indeed. The like had not been seen since 
Mossdale ceased to be a shebeen and became a sta- 
tion with its name in white letters enamelled on a 
blue board as long as the one at Cairn Edward. 

Mr. Pryde had been helped down from his driver's 
seat, for he was lame, and now leaning on his staff, he 
came forward uncovered to receive his son's 
friends. 

"I make you most welcome!'' was all that he said. 
But then the manner, the dignity. If he had owned 
the land from sea to sea, instead of leasing a homely 
farm on the Balmaghie estates, he could not have 
spoken more nobly in the antique fashion. 

Apparently he did not pay much attention to his 
son at first, except to ask him if he was sure he had all 
the luggage. 

" Sandy usually lost something when he came from 
college," he said, "but I expect London has sharpened 
him up a bit!" 

Mr. Pryde took V. V. beside him, while McComie 
and Sandy occupied the back of the four-wheeled 
dog-cart. 

"I have a message for ye," said the master of Fer- 
nielands, soon after they had driven over the bridge 
and before the rush of the black water of Dee died 
out of their ears, "you are to get off at the wee green 
yett — ^I mean the little gate, at the corner of the gar- 
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den. Sandy's mither wants to meet ye there first — 
just by yourselves too!" 

Whereat, with a swift inexplicable rush of tender- 
ness, the water rose in V. V.'s eyes. She had entered 
into a world of gentle folks where all had beautiful 
manners and where they did the least thing deli- 
cately! 
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TWO WOMEN ALONE 

Sandy's father had little to add to his first welcome 
during the mile and a half of the beautiful drive from 
the Mossdale. He was a silent man by nature and 
conviction. Except on one subject he was the lis- 
tener of the house — and John (so they said) was the 
only one who took after him among all the Prydes of 
Fernielands. 

The meadow spread away among willows and the 
dewy guttering of stray dwarf birches, Uke those dear 
to Millet and Corot, to the Black Water itself. Pools 
black as ink were spread with white lihes as with a 
carpet, and the rapids sang shallow over the pebbles. 
The hunchbacked bridge lost itself among the oppo- 
site pines long before it came to the end of its appoint- 
ed span. 

But Mr. Pryde, driving carefully, his eyes on his 
horse's ears, pointed out none of these things, though 
he loved them himself, and since the hills were barred 
to him on account of his lameness, he often came 
down to the waterside and worshipped "upon the top 
of his staff.'' But Mr. Pryde's idea was that those 
who were born to admire did not need to be shown, 
while those who were of the profane could not, 
though the beauties were pointed out to them three 
times a day. 

Besides, it was the stile and the little green gate of 
the garden he was thinking of. So, with ninefold 
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greater force, a force aided with something of appre- 
hension, vias V. V. 

Presently they turned up a "loaning" which in 
Galloway is the avenue of a farm and often prettier 
than those attached to the most "commodious coun- 
try mansions." 

Little sand-papery alder trees followed the course 
of a trotting brook. The horse's feet cooled them- 
selves here and there in its overflow. They passed 
great trees, oaks and beeches, perhaps pertaining to 
the ancient Forest on the Hill, which had named the 
steading. Then came a solid stile, a white wall over 
which the sugar-plums looked, and a little farther off, 
the long low outbuildings of a complete Galloway 
farm. 

The master stopped and pointed silently with the 
butt of his whip. V. V. got down, and after a quick 
grasp of Sandy's hand which was immensely reassur- 
ing, she found herself over the stile — a broad- 
stepped permanent affair — and lo! the little green 
gate was before her, making a splotch of cool colour 
on the glaring blankness of the long whitewashed waII. 

Catching her breath and assembling her courage, 
V. V. pushed it open. She had never walked upon 
any stage with such a pertiu'bed spirit. Yet to com- 
mon view what she saw on the other side was not 
terrible. A Uttle grey-haired woman was standing, 
wringing her hands in an agony of waiting. She had 
a ros^leaf complexion hardly yet frosted with the 
years — ^bright, dark eyes which moved restlessly and 
seemed to take in V. V. from head to foot, weighing 
her with the anxiety of an only son's mother. Sandy 
was not by any means an only son, but he was the 
eye-apple, the cherished and set-apart, in short the 
elect child of this elect lady. 

V. V. paused, a little uncertain, before the fragile 
little figiure with the commanding presence. The old 
lady's lips were still well-formed and fresh as ripe 
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fruit, of an exquisite and kindly contour, as if so 
preserved by the effectual pleasant love of one man 
upon the earth. 

Still V. V. stood still. She knew that with the 
Scots, affection must wait its moment. Also by na- 
ture she, too, was shy, undemonstrative and in- 
finitely more Scottish in her reserve than, for in- 
stance, McComie. 

The Scot has a fear of showing his heart "afore 
folk" — ^his own songs warn him against it, rather 
needlessly. There is one well-known family, the un- 
official motto of which (invented and deposited at 
the Heralds' College by the younger members of the 
connection) is, "WE DO NOT KISS AT STA- 
TIONS.'' 

They were not three yards apart, the while they 
thus stood and took each other in — the old lady almost 
hungrily, and V. V. with a shy unconquerable drawing 
back of all her being. It was this flushing reserve 
that touched Mary Pryde, and, with a quick glance 
round to see that they were really alone in the or- 
chard, caused her to open her arms suddenly. 

"Oh, Sandy's yin — ^but ye're bonny!" she mur- 
mm^, pressing her close. 

Mary Pryde could speak as good English as the 
best, and in her leisure she read the Spectator 
(the modern one) from cover to cover every week. 
But in the times of storm and stress, as now, she fell 
back on the native Doric of the Irongray braes. 

Softly V. V. wept, though such was not her habit. 
The little grey old woman patted her gently till the 
storm was passed. She had a vast understanding. 

"I hae grat ower muckle in my life to greet noo," 
she said, "for ye are a feat lass and douce, and the 
heart within is sterling. Oh, I can read. It was 
gi'en to me for a gift, and glad am I that Sandy has 
found yin that wiU be a hdp to him and no hinder- 
ance!" 
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A little later V. V. was drying her eyes on a hand- 
kerchief provided by the little twinkling old lady with 
the rose-leaf complexion. 

"Mind/' she continued, "I'm no saying I was best 
pleased at the first go off. That auld fule Miss 
'Glen' doon by there at The Lodge keeped dinnin' 
intil my lug that her brither-in-law, Maister Sykes, 
was an awesome rich man, and that his eldest doch- 
ter, Eelen, was fell fond o' my Sandy. There would 
be a grand business and heaps o' siller for the askin', 
and so when Sandy wrote that he had made it up wi' 
you — the auld woman cam' up wi' a letter frae that 
sameEelen. And me bein' a puir country body that 
only kenned aboot theayturs and sichlike by readin', 
and frae hearin' the minister gangin' on aboot them — 
him bein' daft aboot Shakespeare but never having 
had his nose within a theaytur in his life — ^it was a 
sore thocht — that I will not deny. 

"But when Sandy's letter cam' tellin' aboot ye, 
and the stockings that ye had knitted and your ain 
letter — ^faith, I telled auld Miss 'Glen' to keep her 
advice to hersel'. Oh, I'm wee, but I'm no feared o' 
Giant Goliath, even wi' petticoats on! 

"Come your wajrs then, my bairn, and dinna greet. 
Mary Pryde has made but few mistak's in her life as 
to folk's characters, and she will put her richt hand i' 
the fire that ye will mak' a good wife to Sandy. He 
has sore need, puir Sandy — ^him bein' aye sae des- 
perate sure that he's richt and that he kens better 
than a' body. But I will not need to be tellin' you 
that at this hour o' the day. But there's ways to 
lead Sandy where he will never be driven. When he 
gets camsteery, bide a while and then ask his advice, 
maybe wi' your airms aboot his neck, and speakin' 
laii^ and awesome close to his lug. Greet a wee, lay 
your cheek to his, and then bid him tell ye what ye 
are to do. That's the way wi' the Prydes. Then 
Sandy, for he's a good lad, will forget that he's sittin' 
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in judgment on his ain case and sure as fate, he will 
give the verdict against himsel'. That has served me 
lang and lang wi' his faither, though my man was 
never as stiff-necked as Sandy. Nay, lass, I am 
not decevit. A crown to your husband shall ye be. 
His heart shall safely truat in ye, for under your 
tongue is the law of kindness.'' 

There was something rapt, sweet and motherly 
about this welcome which made it sound almost like 
a prophecy. 

But V. v., being English, could not answer in 
words. She only took Mary Pryde's hand and held 
it tight. 

The old lady abruptly changed the subject. 

"Will your friend be shy «dl by her lane among 
so many lads?" asked Mary Pryde, as if waking 
suddenly from a dream. "We must not forget 
her!" 

V. V. could not help smiling, and the quick eyes of 
the mistress of the Hill noted and observed. 

"She is not — ^lichtsome?" she asked earnestly. 
V. V. shook her head. 

They sat down, still holding hands, on a rustic seat 
on the edge of the orchard. 

"McComie is as lightsome as a bird, indeed," said 
V. v.; "but as innocent as Eve before the fall. Yet 
sometimes, to those who do not know her, her very 
innocence seems studied and dangerous, but really 
she is as good as a little child and as happy as that 
mavis up ther^ singing on the bough!" 

Mrs. Mary Pryde of Femielands considered this 
for a moment. 

"The lads will be daft aboot her, I daresay?" 

V. V. nodded assent with a little smile playing con- 
tentedly about her lips. 

"McComie does no one any harm. It is good for 
any young man to be in love with her. She treats 
them all alike — neither seeking nor rejecting. Sun- 
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shine, fresh air, and a fine May Day — that's McComie 
— I wanted you to see her." 

" But she is a U. P. 1 '' said the defender of the faith 
as by law established, somewhat doubtfully. 

"She was," said V. V., "but I don't think that it 
will show much on her!" 

Then the old lady returned to certain long-studied 
counsels as to the best treatment of Sandy. 

"Give him his own way," she said, "till he tires 
of it. Keep to your own way of thinking and tire 
him out. Meet him all the time with a smile and a 
welcome. That will tame him. But what does it 
mean that you are back at the play-acting like this? 
Sandy wrote us that you had given that up?" 

V. V. flushed a little, but nerved herself to answer, 
for in his mother's question she recognized Sandy's 
directness. The words had not been spoken unkindly 
or in reproof. Far otherwise, indeed. 

"You see," she said, "we owe for four new motor 
deUvering-vans — ^at least, we shall owe for them 
when they are finished. Sandy had to give that order 
for them because he got a big connection, which 
doubled his business. He would not have let me go, 
if I had asked, so I did not say a word. But he found 
out where I had gone and what I was doing. If he 
was angry he never showed it, nor ever said a word 
after the thing had been done " 

"That's my Sandy!" said the proud mother. 

"Is it not?" said the equally proud V. V. "But 
he sent Brother John to look after me and see me 
home from the theatre. We cleared two of the motor 
machines by the end of the tour in Edinburgh and 
there are only the new ones to pay for " 

"You mean that you are paying for them?" said 
Mistress Mary Pryde. 

"No," said V. V. sagely, "it?c are pajdng for them — 
Sandy and I. It is true that we are not married, but 
he is doing more than his share — writing his books 
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and establishing his business. Could I sit at home, 
eating up the Uttle money I have? Could I marry 
Sandy to be a burden on him at such a time? What 
would you have thought of me? What should I 
think of myself? Sandy was hard to hold in check, 
but I have done it. Once he went and got the lines 
from the registrar. Again he told everybody that 
we were going to be married inmiediately — ^without 
saying a word to me." 

"My Sandy all over!" said the mother, moving her 
lips softly as if she were uttering a prayer. 

"And yet ye faced him out and would not?" she 
queried. 

' ' It would not have been for his good. I don't deny 
I was willing enough, but then I am not exactly a 
foolish young thing. And the four delivery- vans had 
got to be paid for ifirst." 

The old woman rose up, turned away and stood 
long with her brow leaning against the rough bark of 
th^ apple tree which all her sons had climbed as chil- 
dren. V. V. could not see her face. She could not 
hear what the old lady said, yet somehow she under- 
stood. 

Oh, Lord," said Mary Pryde, deep within herself, 
I th^ Thee for giving my Sandy the wife he 
needed. In my folly I strive to cross Thy ways, but 
now I am as a bairn before Thee." 

So they two went quite silently through the orchard 
hand in hand, till they came to the garden gate, when 
they walked apart and began to talk about the 
weather. 
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CHAPTER XV 

MCCOBaE AT FERNIEIiANDS 

They need not have troubled. It was the hour of 
taking the teams to the watering-trough and Mc- 
Comie was seated carefully blindfolded upon wise 
old Meg, playing blind man's buff on horseback, 
while Allen, Joseph, and (oh, shame, after being the 
object of so many high meditations in the orchard!), 
Sandy, all mounted, were keeping out of her way as 
best they might. The gate was shut and a sulky 
Freddie stood with his back against it. There was no 
horse for him, but on the great squared log by the 
doorway sat Mr. Pryde hinaself , actually smiling and 
for once with his book shut. Such a game had never 
been seen before in the sober enclosure of the court of 
Femielands, and Mrs. Pryde glanced somewhat 
anxiously at her future daughter-in-law to see how 
she took it. 

V. V. reassured her. All this was owing to Mc- 
Comie's unexpectedness. It might just as well have 
been Mr. Pryde himself. He would have played if 
McComie had asked him. Men were like that with 
McComie and were all the better for it. 

Just then Sandy was caught in trying to ride 
around a wise and sharp-eared huntress, who lay in 
wait and nabbed him by the ankle. She tore the 
handkerchief from her eyes with joyousness, slipped 
from Meg and came forward flushed and breathless. 
She stood bareheaded. Dark liquid fires pulsed and 
gleamed in her eyes as she stood before Mrs. Pryde. 
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''Oh, I knew you would be a long time, and the 
boys were just wUd to see V. V. So I invented some- 
thing to pass the time. I am McComie!'' 

McComie! Of course she was McComie. Among 
all the creatures male and female after their kind 
whom He had made, there could only be one Mc- 
Comie — so unconscious, so fresh, so easily victrix. 

The yoimg men saw her stoop to kiss their mother, 
and wonder of wonders, Mrs. Pryde did not seem to 
mind. She had stood back and observed carefully a 
silent and tremulous V. V. But McComie stooped 
and kissed the little bright-eyed woman without giv- 
ing her the smaUest time for consideration, and then, 
just as readily, she took upon herself the ceremony of 
introduction. V. V. must know them all. McComie 
was evidently a friend of the family of long standing. 
This was Allen. He had a good heart, but he laughed 
too much to play really well, and she would teach him 
to turn up his moustaches. He had the sort that 
needed that. Then, ("listen, darling V. V.")> be here 
was Joseph, who had forgotten his coat of many 
colours (he was in his shirt-sleeves), and was the 
best horseman of the lot. He had kept out of her way 
like a charm — ^had really played fair and not tried to 
get caught like Sandy and Allen. 

Freddie (it seemed) had not played at all, because 
he thought it silly. But of course, a Doctor would. 
However, he did very well for keeping the gate shut 
and to see that McComie did not knock against any- 
thing — though if she had, she would have been his 
first patient. And the Master had laughed, especially 
when Allen slipped over his horse's tail and had to 
vault on again as they do in a circus. 

McComie broke off tangentially. 

" Oh, I promised Allen and Joseph to go down with 
them to the watering-place and help to water the 
horses. M% will be quite disappointed if I don't. 
She played up like a regular polo-pony. Won't you 
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come, Mrs. Pryde? I have ridden horses often, but I 
have never watered one before at a stream that 
crossed the road " 

Mrs. Pryde shook her head, but she smiled, well 
enough pleased. At least these were not U. P. man- 
ners. 

"Gro and enjoy yourself," she said. "V. V. and I 
will be getting the tea. Take care of her, Sandy. 
Goodman, you have sat long enough outside. Come 
your ways ben." 

But in spite of all this both Master and Mistress of 
Femielands stood to watch the four brothers ride ofif 
with McComie happily guarded between them, look- 
ing with glad eyes at so many brisk young men, for 
''the Doctor" had saddled the pony, considered too 
frisky for blind man's buff, and had caracoled ahead 
to prove to McComie that he, too, was no mean 
cavalier. 

In their absence V. V. was introduced to Christina, 
the house-lass, a scion of the great Galloway clan of 
the McCrons; to the byre-lass — Leeb McNeish from 
Arran, called the "Wee Heelanter." This introduc- 
tion was made through the open windows as the kye 
were coming sedately homeward all in due order and 
precedence. For cows have a regulated code of 
place as strict as that of the Duke of Norfolk on 
Coronation Day. She also shook the moist curds- 
and-cream-smelling hand of Nancy Malcolm, the 
parish beauty, who was dairy-lass at Fernielands. 
She, by some secret community of soul, was destined, 
in five minutes after the return of the horse-watering 
cavalcade, to become the confidant and bosom friend 
of McComie, who was no respecter of persons, and 
liked a pretty girl whenever she saw one, being in no 
ways in doubt about her own claims. 

Nancy promised to tell her all about "them" when 
they had time the next forenoon. It was always nice 
and quiet in the big dairy in the momingSi and Mc- 
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Comie promised herself much instruction with amuse- 
ment thereto. 

V. V. would, of course, be with the "Master" and 
' ' Mistress. ' ' They would want to know all about her, 
being, as it were, one of the family. And at odd times 
Sandy would be taking her walks. So McComie 
would be free to do as she pleased, which was exactly 
what McComie liked best in the world. 

Nancy said she could tell her all about the people 
she would see at the kirk on Sabbath. Oh, yes, there 
was a great deal to tell, for as soon as it got wind in 
the country that the "two lasses from London" 
(such was their name and style, which McComie did 
not correct) were really landed at Fernielands, the 
loaning would be "just crawling" with visitors — 
mostly, of course, young men. And Nancy showed 
some little pardonable anxiety that so far McComie 
was entirely free as to her affections, and, indeed, had 
never even been engaged. But she comforted herself 
with the thought that McComie, though no doubt a 
dazzling attraction, would not stay long at Fernie- 
lands, whereas she, Nancy Malcolm, could stay as 
many terms as she liked, being a "dairy-lass" whose 
cheeses year after year gained one of the big prizes 
at Cairn Edward, and even at Ayr show as often as 
they were exhibited. Nancy knew her value in a 
cheese and creamery country; though she might lose 
a swain or two owing to the "newance" (which means 
chic) of the visitors, the really ambitious, who saw 
dairies and creameries of their own on the horizon, 
would not forget the more substantial gifts of Nancy 
Malcolm. 

In the meantime Nancy, feeling kindly disposed to- 
wards McComie, had promised to teach her the whole 
art and mystery of cheese-making — at least as far as 
"curds-and-cream," which McComie thought would 
most likely be useful in her future career. That very 
night; to the great joy of Fernielands, McComie vol- 
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unteered to help drive the cows after the milking. 
But she turned and ran back behind Nancy every 
time that one turned and looked at her, blowing 
fragrant questions through her great sensitive nos- 
trils as she did so — ^whereat Nancy laughed till the 
tears ran down, and McComie grew indignant. 

"Of course I don't know about cows," she said. 
"I never saw any in Leith, but I should like to see 
you managing a boat, a tiller with one hand and a 
lug-sail with the other. Can you sail one? " 

"I never saw a boat to sail in," said Nancy; "but 
once I was in one at a fair that swung round a pole! 
The price was a ha'penny a sail!" 

The promised interview took place next morning in 
the dairy. Such a place McComie had never seen and 
she fell in love with it at once. Moist, clean, sweet- 
smelling — ^how she loved it. She resolved on the spot 
that she would leave the stage and settle down as a 
dairy-maid! She confided this ambition to Nancy 
Malcolm, who looked doubtful. This was her coun- 
try, and there was not really room for two pretty 
dairy-maids in the parish — ^besides McComie would 
soon tire of it — Nancy felt sure of this. 

"Oh, I'll not meddle with your lads," McComie 
promised, "but you must not blame me for what is 
not my fault. They are fanciful things, men — ^but the 
blessing is, it soon passes if you give them no en- 
couragement." 

"Aye," said Nancy Malcolm, "but that is easier 
said than done, I'm thinking. There's Elphie Elphi- 
stone o' the Crae Cottage. Every time he comes here 
I encourage the dogs to show him the road hame doon 
the meadow. Oh, a fine hunt it is and pleases every- 
body except Elphie himself. Yet at the kirk on Sab- 
bath it's 'Good-day to ye, Miss Malcolm,' as polite 
as honey on oat-cake, just as though the last sight I 
got o' him was not wi' a dog ruggin' and tearin' at 
each o' his coat-tails!" 
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"Well, but who do you really like best?" asked 
McComie, "that is, if you made ^up your mind — 
which is more than I can do!" 

Nancy Malcolm tried to blush, but she only suc- 
ceeded after holding her face a long time over the 
milk in the simmering block-tin vats. 

"I can hardly say," she whispered, "whiles I think 
it's Joseph — ^Jo, we call him " 

"So that's the reason he kept out of my way at 
blind man's buflf yesterday — I thought as much," 
said McComie, who knew only one reason why every 
man did not at once fall down and worship. 

"And then again there's Charlie Barbour up at the 
Bennan — ^he has mair siller, and drives his own dog- 
cairt, like a laird. He would marry me at any mo- 
ment for a word. He comes here to see the Maister — 
pretenin'-like, but he asks me to walk down as far as 
the loaning-end because he has a word to say to me. 
But, fegs, that's none so easy with Jo watching me 
like a cat at a mouse-hole. Yes, he's a good offer, 
Charlie, and my folk — especially my mither, say that 
I'm little likely to get a better. Charlie would tak' 
a big dairy-farm in the spring if I would marry him, 
and I would have twa maids, at the least, imder me. 
That wad be fine." 

"Nothing would be fine, Nancy," said McComie, 
"if you married one man while in your heart you were 
liking another better. For me, I never can tell from 
one day to another whom I like best, and that (with 
V. V.) has been the saving of me!" 

"Were you never in love, McCom — Miss, I 
mean?" 

"Call me McComie — everybody does," said the 
free-hearted yoimg person from Leith; "ever in love? 
Let me see. That depends what you mean. In one 
way I have never been out of it ever since I was a 
paddling bairn, minding out for broken bottles on the 
Leith sands. The boys liked to play with me. I 
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never played girls' plays nor cared for them. And as 
the boys grew up, they liked me better. Then some 
of them got to be men and they wanted to play with 
me more than ever. Last of all some older men, that 
had ordered me out of their road when I was barefoot 
and skimp about the skirts, came bothering to the 
house to see my father on business — and talked all 
the time to me." 

Nancy nodded — a fellow-feeling made her kinder 
than before. She understood these things, and in the 
interests of her private property, she knew that it 
would be good to stand well with McComie. Her 
beauty, her tempestuous eyes and hair that seemed 
to be wrapped about with the Milky Way and sown 
with the red leaves of autumn, might be a cultivated 
taste for Galloway, where they preferred strawber- 
ries and cream and plenty of both. But — but — there 
was something about McComie's manner, something 
in her way of talking, of standing, of riding and jmnp- 
ing a fence, of taking things for granted, which Nancy 
instinctively knew would beat anything in the way of 
fascination that had ever been seen between Dee and 
Cree. 

She tried to fathom this and asked assistance at 
j5rst hand. 

"Oh, Miss — ^McComie, I mean, since ye bid me — 
what is it that makes ye so wonderfu' takkin' to 
everybody, man and woman alike? Ye are no' half 
as bonny as Miss Jones " 

''I should think not, indeed!" cried McComie, 
indignantly, "nobody is!" 

Nancy tossed her head. She did not relish being so 
completely left out, but after all the main thing was 
to be informed. However, McComie's instinct made 
her add: "Indeed, Nancy, I am not nearly so pretty 
as you yourself. As for the other thing — ^well, it's 
like this. There are folk who would positively rejoice 
to kill me, like my stepmother at Leith, and to make 
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up for that there are heaps that will do just ^at I 
say — ^I suppose it is because I do not care whether 
they do or not. They feel I don't care and that makes 
them just the keener. It's men I'm meaning, of 
course — ^not V. V., nor Mrs. Pryde — nor you, 
Nancy!" 

^'Oh, I am understanding very well," said Nancy, 
whisking deep with her stirring-rod and testing with 
her thermometer in the big, carefully-cleansed vat 
from which the cheese-curd was ultimately to emerge. 
*'It's men that we came here to talk about!" 

To this subject we may leave them — experts both 
of them, each after their kind. 

Not far away, but well out of hearing, V. V. was 
devoting her day to Mr. Pryde. The Master was 
lame, and took no great part in the manual work of 
Femielands, though each morning he called his sons 
and charged them with his commands, to be delivered 
to the workmen as to this or that hill, pasture, or 
ploughland, hay-meadow, or harvest-field. He had 
made a huge plan of the farm on a roll of paper, and 
he could explain everything as if he had been on the 
spot. Each evening he bade them deliver their re- 
ports. 

As for Mrs. Pryde, she was busy among her maids. 
Only Nancy Malcolm, being highly paid, thoroughly 
competent and to be depended upon, escaped these 
domiciliary visits. But to make amends those about 
the house could hear the voice of the Mistress pass 
from shrill declaration of the vengeance which in 
future would fall upon the *'house-lass" for '^slut- 
tishness," to the caressing ^^ chooh-chooks — cf^oocky- 
chooky-chiick^^ with which she sxmmioned the hens 
to their early meal. She had the dough in a great 
wooden basin, and she mixed as she went, clucking 
comfortably all the way. The hens came with a glad 
patter of feet, a hasty flutter of unserviceable wings, 
and innumerable answering clucks of anticipation. 
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But in the dusk of the little garden-seat overhung 
by the family cherry-tree, V. V. sat with Mr. Pryde, 
Senior, and listened to the unveiling of the inward- 
ness of the minor prophets. Years ago Sandy had 
written out his notes, taken in shorthand when he 
was in Professor Davidson's classes at the College on 
the Mound. He had typewritten a copy for his fath- 
er, and the Goodman of the Hill had Uved upon these 
ever since. This was what he liked, first-hand infor- 
mation, such as not even Mr. Jeffray the minister 
possessed, and the old man liked nothing better than 
a tussle with that reverend man, to be finished by a 
crushing reference to "Davidson." 

V. V. was now listening, at first interested, then in 
the Kentham Kirk frame of mind, with roving spirit 
and roving thought, but when they got far down in 
the list the phrases went trotting up and down her 
head, peeping out but refusing to be chased away — 
words which she had read somewhere which accused 
Habakkuk of being "capable of anything." 

For all that V. V. pleased the old man. She had the 
ready sympathy for his views which he found lacking 
— ^indeed, did not expect — ^in so individual and inde- 
pendent a family as had grown up about him. She 
put questions adroitly, questions which sometimes 
took quite ten minutes to answer, and it passed the 
morning finely till Sandy came round the corner and 
whipped V. V. away to walk in the orchard for half- 
an-hour before mid-day dinner. 

The old man sighed, but he recognized that, on the 
whole, Sandy had been patient — quite as patient as 
he would have been at Sandy's age, and with a girl 
such as V. v., who seemed so well-instructed in the 
less celebrated of Israel's prophets. V. V. had given 
him the impression that her whole soul was concen- 
trated on his favourite study. And now, after a long 
morning, could he grudge her to Sandy? He took a 
little stub of pencil from his pocket and began most 
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carefully to note down the headings of a second lec- 
ture — one which he hoped would not be again in- 
terrupted. 

♦ ♦ ♦ ♦ ♦ 

''Well, what do you think of them?" said Sandy, 
once they were safe behind the barn. 

"No," V. V. grew suddenly grave, "the question 
is, what do they think of me?" 

''You know very well," said Sandy, "my mother 
was consulting you this VOTy morning as to her next 
setting of Shillinghill Dorkings. Such an honour has 
never been done to a stranger within the gate to my 
knowledge. And as for my father, I had to wait an 
hour, a full hour, before I dared put in my feeble 
claim. The minor prophets were ahead of me." 

But what Sandy said was full of glad pride. To see 
his Own respected among his own, his mother r^ard- 
ing V. V. with woman's looks of complicity, his father 
instructing her as to the meaning of the minor proph- 
ets — all returned upon him as an exceeding great re- 
ward. Certainly he would have defied everyone on 
earth or heaven for V. V. — ^yes, even his mother — 
but when he saw what he widied to see, by the signs 
he knew so well, by tenderness so rare that only to see 
it brought tears to his eyes, his pride in his choice 
knew no bounds. 

As for his brothers — ^well, of course he was sure of 
them. He would just like to see one of them dar- 
ing 

And here the original Sandy rose to the surface. 

It will be remarked about Sandy and the other 
men of Femielands, that their youths had never been 
softened by any sisterly influence — ^by any need of 
protection, or by gentle screening of their misdeeds. 
From the earliest age when a needle could be handled, 
their mother had taught them to dam their own 
stockings. For her, she had other things to attend 
to. Occasionally influence was made by Sandy the 
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Determined or Freddie the Bairn with one or other of 
three ''lasses"— "house," "dairy," or "byre," kept 
in the service of Mistress Pryde of Fernielands — but 
this was quite personal and irregular. 

V. V. listened till Sandy had finished his rejoicings 
over her reception. She allowed him to conclude his 
self-congratulations as to his far-wisdom in bringing 
her, before uttering the word of finality. 

"It strikes me," she said, looking Sandy directly in 
the eyes, "that the real problem has nothing to do 
with me, but with what we are to do with McComie! " 
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THE KIRKING OF V. V. 

Yet there were other, more important and pressing 
problems before the pair than even McComie. If the 
Forest of Femielands, its famous Hill pastures, its 
Master and Mistress, its three hundred year lineage 
of Prydes held it at the head of the farm-towns — 
there were still the great house of McGhie to be 
reckoned with, the Earl and Countess, the Lodge and 
Miss Glendinning of Glendonwyn, Eleanor and Lily 
Sykes, besides a certain Walkerburn, powerful, red- 
faced and unscrupulous, factor or agent on the Mc- 
Ghie estates. Also at Castle McGhie there was a vis- 
itor, one Mr. Hugh Scoville, a rich London banker, or 
stock-broker, powerful as Lady Balmaghie herself in 
the coimcils of the Ultra-Protestant AUiance. 

Though neither Sandy nor his sweetheart gave such 
things any thought — ^though they Uved imconscious 
of their presence, these persons had a good deal to do 
with the future happiness of aU at Fernielands — ^in- 
cluding V. V. and Sandy. 

It was not till after the Sabbath and the appearance 
of the girls at the kirk that, as Nancy Malcolm had 
foretold, the loaning of Fernielands became incon- 
veniently crowded — ^as many as three strange horses 
being stabled in the stalls under Sandy's bedchamber 
at one time. 

Such a Sabbath as that was — by no means a mere 
Sunday. There are no Sundays in Galloway in the 
places where people live under the old dispensation. 
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The air was sweet and heather-scented — the silence 
so deep that the bell at Clachan Laurie^ rung at eight 
o'clock in the morning, could be heard at Fernielands 
more than four miles away. The barnyard cocks 
crowed, and were answered in a sort of crystalline 
echo, which died away across the Loch, and after a 
pause was returned from the herd's house at the Folds 
after having made the rounds of a hundred f armtowns. 
Curiously enough these sounds did not disturb the 
quiet of the Sabbath, any more than the distant cry- 
ing of the lambs on the hill and the deeper recognition 
of their mothers. Rather they accentuated it. 

There was a great silence at the time of the ^' Tak- 
ing of the Book." The voice of the old man had 
grown marvellously reverent, while V. V. and Mc- 
Comie carried through ''Oh, God of Bethel" so that 
the tears stood in everybody's eyes and all the others 
stopped singing to listen. 

Afterwards, while V. V. supervised McComie's 
toUet in the interests of extreme quietude, almost of 
Quakerishness, she also lectured her about singing in 
the kirk and upon her behaviour generally. 

"It is not ourselves we have to think of," she said, 
"but they will have heard that we sing and act for a 
living. We must, therefore, be the more careful, lest 
our friends should sufifer because of us " 

"Sandy does not care!" said McComie doughtily. 

"Well, then, the more shame to him," said V. V., 
with the dignity which insists, "but Sandy will be ofif 
in a day or two to London. We shall be in Glasgow. 
It does not matter to us either, you might say. But 
think of the Master, standing with the glamour of the 
high communion about him — ^you heard him pray 
just now — and the Mother getting out her Bible 
wrapped in a white cloth to carry to the kirk. Oh, 
Sandy told me — shall we offend one of the least of 
these little ones — so good and sweet and simple ? " 

A tremulousness came into V. V.'s voice. 
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"I will be careful — I will indeed, V. V./' said Me- 
Comie. ''But it is hard not to sing — ^when it is all 
one can do!" 

" It is not all you can do, McComie," V. V. insisted. 
"You must take care of your habit of looking about 
you and smiling 1" 

"But," cried the astonished McComie, "I shall 
know so many people!" 

"How can you?" exclaimed V. V., scandalized, 
"you have never been here before!" 

"No, but Nancy Malcolm — at the 'dairy,' you 
know — ^has told me all about them and how there are 
lots who are coming to see us. So I shall know them 
by description, you see, V. V." 

But V. V. would not see. McComie's words hard- 
ened a resolution which had ah-eady been forming 
within her, into something as unyielding as the na- 
tive whinstone of the country. 

"McComie," she said, "you shall put on yoiu* 
plain black dress. It was cut by Mademoiselle Mars 
and nothing brings out your hair better. But that I 
must do up for you, and try to make it less like a thun- 
dercloud coming up against the wind. You and I 
must be as quiet as the day is " — she pointed out at 
the trees in the orchard and at the misty hills with 
their under-sheen of purple where the bell-heaths was 
just beginning to show in the hollows — "you must be 
as Quakeress-like as possible!" 

"Me — Quakerish!" ^»exclaimed McComie, with 
something like terror in her eyes. 

"Yes, and you shall sit between the old folk, next 
to Sandy's mother — not with the lads — not even with 
Sandy — I shall sit beside Sandy." 

"Oh, V. v., I do think you are mean — and what 
are you going to wear?" 

"I have not quite decided yet," said V. V. "I 
shall wait till I get you to my mind!" 

So V. v., with nimbler fingers even than those of 
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her French dresser Elise, arranged McComie for her 
new part. The black dress certainly fitted her like 
a glove and V . V. lent her a black hat, which as a treat 
was allowed a single mounting feather of palest blue. 
For V. V. had at the last moment insisted on a hat- 
box and dress-basket in addition to Sandy's modest 
provision of "a bag a-piece for the girls." 

Then with McComie looking on, she arrayed her- 
self in her spring dress of grey, a soft niching of lace 
at the neck, a belt of darker grey silk broad peaked 
about the waist, and at the wrist a fall of lace that 
reached almost to her knuckles. Then they both put 
on gloves which seemed wonderful when their sleeves 
fell back — ^black for McComie, and sudde grey for 
V.V. 

Thus arrayed they descended to the little parlour, 
where the family came in to look and approve. 

They left the four-wheeled dog-cart in the already 
cmnbered inn-yard, and the two seniors, with Mc- 
Comie and V. V. in the middle, started to walk to the 
kirk, tall-spired, plain-featured, weather-beaten, and 
innocent of architecture like most of the country par- 
ish kirks of Galloway. 

The boys, led by Sandy, had walked across by the 
Balmaghie woods and then over the wide face of the 
moor, where the winds blew broad and equal. Mc- 
Comie almost cried with impotent anger because she 
was not allowed to go with them. It would have 
made up for so much, for in spite of her black dress, 
McComie knew what could be done by taking off 
your hat and carrying it in your hand, because at 
each thinly-shaded place the sun would spray down 
drops and splashes of light on hair Uke hers. And 
yet, just because V. V. willed it, she had to get up 
beside Mrs. Pryde on the back-seat of that humdrum 
old four-wheeled waggonette, or dog-cart, or what- 
ever they chose to call the silly old thing. 

But needs must when V. V. drives. So they ar- 
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rived calmly within the gate, through the ranks of 
silent white tombs, till they found themselves among 
gathered groups of living and gossip-loving parii^on- 
ers. Mr. Pryde was nding elder, but owing to his 
lameness, he came rather seldom to the kirk, so to- 
day his fellow-elders surrounded him with congratu- 
lations. V. V. could see without looking, the taU 
form and broad shoulders of Sandy receiving his 
honours with modesty. But most of her time was 
taken up with McComie. McComie had a shiUing 
for the collection in her hand ready for the "plate'' 
at the door — ^which is the form taken by the alms of 
the faithful down in Leith links. But finding none, 
she deUberately picked out the best-looking of the 
men in the vestibule and, with the shilling held by 
the rim, raised her eyes to his to demand where and 
how she was to dispose of her "collection." 

The man was too young to answer. The appeal in 
McComie's eyes shut the gates of speech and he could 
only mumble. For yoimg men of the country are 
slow of conversation, at least to begin with. But an 
elder man, a confrire of Mr. Pryde's, that day chief in 
charge, bade her keep it till the "boxes were pushed 
along the book-boards in front of her.'' 

This had the result of reducing V. V. to a pink em- 
barrassment. But McComie, delighted at the chance 
of seeing the face of a man and having speech with 
him, thanked Mr. McGeoch of Burbeiry in a way 
which made that good man lead ofif " Praise God from 
whom all blessings flow" in a voice which at once 
astonished and eddfied the congregation. 

The Fernielands yoimg men, all four of them, were 
soon in the big square pew which by rights f eodal was 
the possession of the family of the Prydes. As V. V. 
had foretold, the order was not changed. Mr. 
Pjpyde's place was reserved in the comer. Next to 
him came McComie, then Sandy's mother, then V. V., 
with Sandy beside her wedged into a comer too nar- 
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row for him, but infinitely preferable to sitting oppo- 
site, as the other brothers did in the order of their 
ages. Freddie, the Benjamin of the flock, had his 
place in the comer opposite his father, and with his 
face to the congregation occupied the best view-point 
in the kirk — one which would have been marked with 
three stars in any Presbyterian Baedeker. 

Of course Mr. Jeflfray preached against modem 
views of the Bible — ^a "divided Isaiah," and so on — 
one of his favourite discourses, which he was believed 
always to carry in the tails of his frock-coat lest Mr. 
Pryde, his adversary, should be in his place, in which 
case he would have him for half an hour at his mercy, 
without any chance of getting answered back or 
referred to chapter and verse in "Davidson." Mr. 
Pryde knew the sermon so well that he could look up 
the references to passages in the Scriptures before the 
preacher announced them — ^a thing annoying in it- 
self, but rendered thrice more so by the slight but 
solemn shake of the head which accompanied the 
verification. Sometimes Mr. Jefifray could have 
thrown the Holy Book at his excellent elder's head — 
but, alas, time and place forbade! 

Many eyes were bent on the ruling elder's pew. 
The breaking of the row of manly forms by one girl 
in black with her eyes on the book-board, and 
another in grey who seemed to see nothing save the 
face of the preacher, was a wonderful si^t for the 
crowded congregation of "Kirk-MaGhie," as the 
parish sanctuary was popularly called. 

The congregation did not really wake up from its 
"sermon drowse" till it was time for the solemn work 
of the "collection." Psalms, hymns, and spiritual 
songs followed in due order, but the girls sang so low 
that only Sandy heard them, and the family felt 
vaguely defrauded — all except the mother, who 
recognized therein one more proof of the wisdom of 
her future daught^-in-law. 
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"Ye see," she said to her mate, who heard without 
moving his head, ''she thinks what they would be 
saying if baith o' them sang as they did this morning 
at 'God of Bethel/" 

Mr. Pryde agreed, but with a subdued and sorrow- 
ful expression, as if he would have liked to hear the 
kirk electrified by the glorious strains of Scar- 
borough or Kilmarnock, sung as these girls could have 
sung them. But then he was only a man and in his 
day had tramped down men and their oppositions 
quite as masterfully as Sandy. 

Mary Lyon, afterwards Pryde, knew that V. V. was 
right, and admired her for impressing her will upon 
McComie. She did not know how difficult that work 
had been. 

Yet even V. V. made one mistake. 

She thought that in thankfulness for all the mercies 
which, as the minister said, had been showered upon 
the congregation — ^including herself and Sandy — she 
ought to do something during her first visit to the 
home of his fathers to recognize this. She had 
thought first of putting a sovereign in the plate — 
then half-a-sovereign. Both she had discarded as 
being capable of misinterpretation. 

Finally she had comprised on a half-a-crown for 
herself and a shilling for McComie, as striking fairly 
the mediiun between gratitude and vanity in a Scot- 
tish parish kirk. 

At last with some bustle the boards were cleared 
of the Bibles and hymn-books which cumbered them. 
Grave, reverend men pushed little hard-wood boxes, 
worm-eaten with age, polished with the rattle of copper 
coins, and set at the end of ash handles, along each 
book-board, in front of every worshipper. This was 
the old, seemly fashion, and elders had been known 
to halt the little box long enough before a recalcitrant 
to 0^ the attention of the whole congregation to him. 

V. V. got ready her half-crown with a ^ow of 
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shame that it was no more. Then she saw to it by a 
swift, sidelong glance, that McComie was in ready 
possession of her shilling. 

But the effect of the sight upon the Mistress of 
Femielands was remarkable. She made one dive 
into her side-pocket, while the whole pew was in con- 
sternation, staring at V. V.'s half-crown. The nearer 
neighbours craned their necks. But Mrs. Pryde was 
too quick for them. Under the pretence of passing a 
peppermint-lozenge to her two neighbours, she took 
possession of V. V.'s half-crown and McComie's 
shilling. She furnished each with the statutory penny 
in lieu thereof, and the peril, short and sharp as it 
was, was averted. In the Femielands pew all drew a 
long breath. 

In vain did McGeoch of Burberry search for the 
pretty girl's shilling among the rich deposit of copper 
half-pence. 

"I would have been wiser to have ta'en the siller 
when she offered it,'' he said to himself; 'Hhey are 
awesome changeable things in their minds, the 
lasses." 
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DECOBATIVE POETBT 

At Fernielands the days ran all too swif tlv. Satur** 
day must see the girls in Glasgow. Sandy was in 
dialy communication with John and Rob Gilston* 
V. V. heard every day from Victor Berrick, who knew 
what was keeping her in the South, and did his best 
to see that everything was ready, like the good fellow 
he was. He reported the erratic McCallum "in good 
order," and all the "props'' forward in time. But it 
would be better to have a rehearsal on Saturday . 
afternoon if they were to open on Monday. It was 
a pity, but he did not see how else to manage it in 
Scotland, where rehearsals on Sunday were barred 
owing to the customs of the coimtry. 

One blot fell upon the fair record of McComie, 
thou^ indeed it was in no way her fault. How was 
she to know who lived in that whitewashed, rose- 
clambered house near the entrance gate of Castle Mc- 
Ghie, which its tenant so proudly referred to as 
"The Dower House"? 

McComie never so much as gave the matter a 
thought. There were girls there, for she had seen 
them. Also Nancy, of the dairy, had told her their 
names. They were the two rich daughters of Mr. 
Sykes of London. Nancy was astonished that Mc- 
Comie had never heard of them. She answered that 
perhaps Miss Jones knew — she would be better 
posted in people of tiiat city. Now if it had only been 
Leith! 
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Nancy was now on the easiest terms of intimacy 
with McComie, so she explained, ''Eleanor is the old- 
est, a fine-looking lass, and they do say that she is 
terrible ta'en up aboot Maister Sandy !'' 

"Nonsense," said McComie; "he never cared for 
anybody but V. V., I know that!" 

For she remembered the time when, even upon in- 
vitation, he had refused to kiss his "ward" without 
the express sanction of V. V. From which day and 
date McComie had looked on him as a marvel among 
men — ^as indeed he was. The Garter has been given 
for less. 

"Oh," said Nancy, chm-ning away vigorously, "I 
fancy it had nothing much to do with Sandy. It was 
because Sandy slighted her and took up with Miss 
Jones that her aunt came up here wi' letters about 
Sandy disgracing himser and being deposed from the 
ministry " 

"He never was a minister!" 

"Of course not," said Nancy, "not a proper one in 
blacks wi' a dog-collar and a flat hat — but he 
preached." 

Yes (McComie owned), she had heard of that. 
Sandy had told her himself, but at first she had 
thought he was pulling her leg. 

"Oh, no," said Nancy Malcolm, taken aback; "I 
have kenned Maister Sandy all my life and he would 
never do the like — Maister Freddie, maybe, but nev- 
er Maister Sandy." 

McComie explained, but Nancy was not wholly 
satisfied. 

" 'Pulling legs' is no proper words in a young leddy's 
mouth — though ye do say it is only a metabore." 

"Sandy often uses the expression," stoutly Mc- 
Comie defended her position. 

"I put no limit to what a young gentleman and a 
writer might not say in his fervom-s," said Nancy 

sagely, "but wi' wise lasses it's different " 
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McComie laughed at the chumer. 

"Your face will turn the butter," she said. "I de* 
clare you are nearly as bad as V. V." 

That very afternoon McComie took one of her 
favourite books, a "Palgrave's Golden Treasury" 
which Sandy had given her, bound in limp morocco of 
palest blue, on condition that she did not read any 
penny weeklies for a whole year. He had shown her 
by figures that the book so boimd, cost the subscrip- 
tion to a dozen such journals. Hence she would be 
the gainer. The blue colour was very dear to Mc- 
Comie. It was crushed morocco and bore the sacred 
name of Zaensdorff on the smooth inner leather. 

McComie preferred to read "The Golden Trea- 
sury" in some wood about Femielands on a perfect 
smnmer day, her hair swirled, aureoled and splashed 
of simli^t— for somebody to come along and see. 
Then there was, in McComie's idea, some real use in 
giving a girl poetry to read. 

With this in her mind she had studied the strategi- 
cal possibilities of most of the woods about Femie- 
lan(&. Some were too near the loaning or main road. 
Carts from the mill passed that way, and also carried 
meaner burdens fieldward, there to fulfil important 
agricultural missions. These interfered with poetry, 
and the drivers were hardly of McComie's world — ^at 
least not seriously so. 

But Forresthill Wood fulfilled all possible condi- 
tions. It looked on the windings of the Black 
Water. It was on the very verge of the farm. Be- 
neath, in The Lodge, inhabited by Miss Glendinning, 
were the two enemies of V. V., Eleanor and lily 
Sykes, who would bear watching. 

V. V. was, of course, far too noble to look after her 
own interests, but McComie had no such scruples. 

On the second day of her poetry-reading (it was the 
late afternoon of the Saturday before the great Kirk 
Sunday) two young men came through the wood. 
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They were talking seriously together. One was dark 
and slender, with a thoughtful and sad expression on 
his face — "like Romeo out of a job," diagnosed Mc- 
Comie. The other was "like all the Jock's Lodge of- 
ficers," thought the same expert. So she felt that 
what Number Two thought about the picture she 
made reading poetry, with her hat tossed carelessly on 
the flowers beside her, did not quite so much matter. 

That very afternoon, on rising to go home to tea, 
she forgot her hat — ^her best summer hat which had 
been placed along with those of V. V. in her hatbox. Mc- 
Comiehad forgotten it altogether. Yet she had poised 
it conspicuously enough on the top of many fronds of 
bracken — the plant which had given the hill farm its 
name — but in spite of all, so occupied was she with 
Lycidas in his pale blue binding and the strand of 
copper and gold hair which fell upon the page, that 
she rose and passed away bare-headed down the 
glade. Ah, McComie, in her plain white blouse and 
skirt, looked the very genius of Spring — and, what is 
more, seemed wholly unconscious of it — ^waes me for 
appearances! 

She had, of course, to go back for the lost hat, when 
at the hunch-backed stile, coming suddenly out into 
the sun, she put up her hand and discovered her lost. 
And she had not got very far into the great Forrest- 
hill Wood when she met two young men, taking turns 
at carrying her hat. They had lifted it up carefully, 
without touching it, flowers, ferns and aU, and Mc- 
Comie knew in a moment that such a thought could 
only have come from the dark thoughtful one. 

They do not cultivate the finer graces and more 
delicate shades of feeling at Jock's Lodge, and Mc- 
Comie had no interest in cavalry officers of any grade. 
She wa« from Leith and had danced with too many. 
They always said the same things, and McComie, the 
eternal unexpected herself, demanded imexpected- 
ness from her swains. 
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The young men took off their hats with one hand 
apiece and supported the hat on its platter of bracken 
and meadowsweet with the other. Neither should 
carry it alone. The progress seemed a kind of ritual 
and McComie laughed at the sights a laugh so merry 
that it set the emulous birds a-singing. 

"My hat/' she exclaimed, running to meet it as if 
it had been a baby in need of caresses; "how nice of 
you to bring it to me just as it was!'' 

(As if they would have pulled the hat to pieces and 
brought along the fragments!) 

"I am so sorry to have given you all this trou- 
ble " 

It was no trouble — ^indeed, quite the contrary! 
Both young men agreed on that. McComie had re- 
lapsed into the depths of McComieism, and the teach- 
ing of V. V. was quite forgotten. 

"How fimny," she said, "we don't know who any 
of us are. I am Alice Armytage McComie of Leith 
links " 

Whereupon the two young men took off their hats 
again, and then the darker of the two (the Wistful 
One) introduced his friend as Captain Christopher 
Sykes, commonly called Kit Sykes, while his own 
name was Armytage Glendonwyn McGhie. 

"So you see we are both Armytages — they must 
have been wise people, those god-parents of ours/' 
he said, and smiled. 

"Armytage was my mother's name," said Mc- 
Comie, "and I have no godmother. I am a U. P. 
That is, I suppose I am, though I don't know the 
difference." 

" No more do I," said the dark young man with the 
good manners, promptly. 

As for the soldier, he only looked handsome and 
flicked his 1% with a riding-whip. 

After that these two came and called at the farm 
of Femielands, where McComie learned, without 
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surpri^, that the dark, gipsy-looking youth with 
gentle manner was the heir of the Bahnaghie estates 
and peerage — a young man hated by Lady Balmar 
ghie, who only possessed a daughter and could never 
understand why a man's own child should be passed 
over just because she happens to be a girl. 

Which indeed is, in truth, a difficult thing to com- 
prehend. "An hard law, but the law!" Lord Bal- 
maghie had said to his wife more than a thousand 
times, but up to the present wholly without effect. 
The lady's prejudice against the heir and supplanter 
was as strong as ever. 

He was staying down at The Lodge with Miss 
Glendinning at present, and was popularly supposed 
to be destined for Miss Lily. 

To McComie's expert eye, however, he did not 
look the kind of man to be handed over to anybody. 
And McComie saw no reason — no reason at all — ^why 
he should. She asked him to hold her book for her 
while she was pinning on her hat. And so well had he 
remarked the book and the binding that hardly had 
she been established in Glasgow when a messenger- 
boy brought a parcel to her at the theatre door. It 
contained a second series of Palgrave, and was bound 
in exactly the same shade of morocco, with the stamp 
of Zaensdorff upon the deUcate leather lining within. 

But this is going very far ahead. Much had to 
happen before that. For the week introduced by so 
peaceful a Sabbath proved stormy. Indeed, such a 
week had not been known in the parish since St. 
Cuthbert baptized his first convert on the edge of the 
river, where now stands the Kirk Above Dee Water. 

Monday is a great and high day in Cairn Edward. 
There are often ten thousand folk within the bounds 
of the little town that day, and up at market hill, I 
cannot tell how many thousands of lambs, sheep, 
buUocks and other quadrupeds are sold by pubUc 
p.uction. Mallet and Sons are the great auctioneers, 
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and they have four or five marts all in full swmg at 
the same time. Irish drovers, Wigtownshire lairds, 
with Lords of Session, pig-dealers, herds and belted 
earls in one strange medley. The mass general is 
scented with an unforgettable odour of tar and sheep- 
dip. Rough spim cloth is common to all, generally of 
a Ught yellowish brown hue, dyed with corkUt from 
the rocks dissolved in a yet simpler product. 

There are many Apothecaries' Halls in Cairn Ed- 
ward, each with its perfumery department, and all 
are fully patronized. And no wonder, for the odour 
of a Market-Monday throng in summer is something 
not to be forgotten. 

Still the sight is a great one — the roads are black 
with all manner of vehicles, and as for the market hill, 
it is a packed wonderland through which flocks of 
sheep meander, and frightened bullocks may charge 
at any minute. Down in the corner where two walls 
meet, there is the noise of an Irish row. Up near the 
ring is a proper set-to between a buyer from Preston 
on the West, and a man from Newcastle on the East — 
Newcastle winning— but, being charged with unfair- 
ness, is immediately groimd to powder by at least 
five hundred amateur umpires. 

Then there are the great market "ordinaries" — 
from that of the " McGMe Arms,'* which is the height 
of good cheer and of the fashion, descending through 
the "County" and the "Imperial," to the "Widow's" 
and the "Blue Bonnet," where a filling dinner of 
broth and boiled beef can be had at the simple and 
easy rate of sixpence a head. 

Sandy was resolved that this Market Monday, the 
greatest and most wonderful sight in the three coim- 
ties— ^perhaps of all Scotland — should be seen by V. 
V. and McComie. The girls showed no wild enthusi- 
asm. To them one sheep was just as good as ten 
thousand. And the crowd and the dust would be 
disagreeable. 
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But V. V. gave way as soon as she saw that Sandy 
nad set his heart on the excursion. All at Femielands 
were anxious that their visitors should see their chief 
local marvel. Mr. Pryde spun yarns of the famous 
bargains of his youth. Mary Pryde told of "pil- 
Uon" rides to market and fair at Cairn Edward with 
this gallant and that ''before the guidman's day." 

''It was/' she said, "a long road from Shillinghill, 
and the lads made it longer." 

In short, the girls must go. They resigned them- 
selves with no more than a look at one another, which 
told how much rather they would have remained 
quietly at home — ^V. V. in the orchard with Sandy, 
and McComie playing the chances of Palgrave's poet- 
ry in its gay hussar attire of blue and gold. 

Still, for Sandy's sake there was no more to be said. 
The girls put on their quiet costumes of the day be- 
fore with a bow or two added, and prepared to be 
shown oflf . For, of course, they understood well what 
was in Sandy^s mind. They and he were to drive 
down in the morning, stable the pony at the "Mc- 
Ghie Arms," see the wonders of the Auctions and the 
Hill, and thereafter dine at the market ordinary, 
where old Burberry would be on the look-out for the 
lass that had done the church collection out of a 
shilling the day before. Mrs. Pryde was so sure of 
this that she entrusted Sandy with the half-crown 
and the shilling to keep in his pocket as being better 
fitted to withstand the wiles of Burberry. Sandy was 
a man, brought up in the parish, and therefore knew 
what a treasurer of "life and Work" was capable of. 
In Mrs. Pryde's opinion her husband's friend Habak- 
kuk was a mere babe to Burberry. 

Thus, on the whole merry-hearted because Sandy 
was so proud and so happy, the girls came to the 
great Monday Mart of Cairn Edward. 
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THE SPANGLED P08TEB 

They were good and obedient subjects. They mar- 
velled and passed on. Rough farmers made way for 
them with silent respect. Young men in the. height 
of rustic fashion kept them well in view. Sandy felt 
himself a man much envied, and all went well till at 
the busiest hour they entered to partake of the cele- 
brated ordinary of the "McGhie Arms." 

The great dining-hall of the "McGhie Arms" 
could acconmiodate at its three parallel ''Ordinaries" 
something like two hundred and fifty people, while 
the smaller reserved tables near the open window or 
edged into comers could take fifty more. The fre- 
quenters were all bien and comfortable folk, lairds, 
farmers, and great dealers who did not mind one 
half-crown for the ordinary and (as like as not) 
another for drinks wherewith to wash it down. 

Sandy had hurried oflF, during the first up-putting 
of the little four-wheeled dog-cart, and secured from 
the landlady one of the tables at the top end of the 
room. Of course, she would keep it for Mr. Pryde. 
It was not often that they had a chance of seeing Mr. 
Pryde among them. If he went upstairs he would see 
''Greying Gold" lying on the top of the piano; that 
is, if it had not been lent out for the twentieth time — 
to people who could easily have afforded to buy a 
copy for themselves. 

The girls had removed any traces of the dust and 
fatigue of the market hill. The dinner was just be- 
ginning. The long roaring table was one tremendous 
play of knives and forks. The trim waitiilg-maids 
moved expeditiously in the good style of the "Mc- 
Ghie Arms." 
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But opposite to Sandy's table was a larger one, 
having six or eight men about it. The host was a 
red-faced and biiU-necked man whose noisy mirth was 
answered by prompt and sycophantic laughter. 
Sandy shot one irritated glance towards this oppos- 
ing table which commanded his own. He knew the 
red-faced man for one Walkerburn, the all-powerful 
factor of the Balmaghie estates, said to he high in the 
good-will of my lord, and still higher in that of my lady 
— ^which, as it happened, mattered ever so much more. 

A corner place at the table was still vacant, and 
though the dinner proceeded, the chair seemed to be 
waiting for somebody. Sandy hoped that it might 
be my lord himself, who at least would teach them 
how to behave. For already he had noticed sig- 
nificant noddings of the head and winkings of the eye 
toward V. V. and McComie, which did not indicate 
the usual reserve of Galloway hospitality. Not that 
Walkerburn was a Galloway man. He came of 
weaving stock and had long ago been apprenticed to 
a writer in Galashiels. He had had charge of the 
smaller Tweedside property of the McGhie family be- 
fore coming to rule men and farms in Galloway. 

At last the expected guest arrived, a big, foolish- 
looking, blond giant, who began to hold his sides at 
Walkerburn's jests long before he came within hear- 
ing distance — ^Andro Banks, a great horse-breeder 
and the richest man in all the district, so far, that is, 
as farmers were concerned. 

He had already achieved a roll in his gait, as if he 
had wetted many bargains that day — ^which indeed 
WBS the fact. His cheek was flushed and his eyes 
wandered half dreamily from side to side. 

But checking himself, he came to a stop before 
Sandy's table, and Sandy, expecting that he was on 
the point of speaking to one of his guests, wondered 
seriously if the man were sober enough to hit, and 
where would be the best place to begin upon hirn. 
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Suddenly, however, Andro Banks pointed at V. V. 
— then up at the wall above their heads, and burst 
into a rolling peal of laughter which aroused the whole 
great dining-room. Sandy was already on his feet, 
facing the man, but still gripping the back of the 
chair to steady his temper. 

"I am cominjg, V. V.!" And the horse-dealer 
shouted with idiot mirth, his finger waggling back 
and forth from V. V. to the wall in a manner which 
seemed to amuse Factor Walkerburn and his cronies 
intensely. They shouted louder than ever — ^louder 
even than the tipsy man. 

Sandy turned and faced them. He was pale with 
anger and the expression of his face was not good to 
meet. It was enough to have sent even Ben Meares 
down a side lane. 

But as he turned upon them, his eyes fell on some- 
thing stuck up between the windows above the im- 
conscious head of V. V. 

It was the famous Spangled Poster of The Boy and 
the Bviterfly, formerly used at the old Kentham Vic, 
which he had first seen on the hoardings of Tenterden 
Road, nearly opposite to the Kentham Chapel. Be- 
neath were the words, quoted by the tipsy horse- 
dealer, "I am coming, V. V." 

like the wash of waters after a sea^-dive from a 
height, a kind of hissing silence surged and swished 
past Sandy^s ears. The windows were wide open, to 
give air to the great room so full of men. With one 
hand Sandy swept down the roughly pinned sheet, 
crushing it into a wad, and after rubbing the face of 
the great Andro with it, he took that suddenly 
sobered worthy by the collar and dropped him out 
upon the low sheck of the stable yard. 

He was the least to blame. It remained to settle 
with those who had put the thing there as an insult 
to V. V. and himself. 

The table opposite grew rather silent. Only Walk- 
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erbum continued to shout with laughter, and blat- 
ter on the table with his hand. Then Sandy had one 
of his dangerous intuitions, which often led him to 
the swiftest and most inconsiderate actions. He saw 
that one of Walkerburn's allies — perhaps that fellow 
Sykes, the soldier — no, on second thoughts a soldier 
would hardly have done such a thing — ^Eleanor or 
lily Sykes more likely, somebody at The Lodge for a 
certainty, had thought this out and put it within the 
power of Walkerburn to execute it. 

The factor must have made sure it would serve him 
with at least one of his employers — perhaps the one 
most powerful — even Lady Balmaghie herself. 

As his manner was, Sandy did not stop to argue nor 
cast up pros and cons. He simply marched straight 
across to Walkerburn, lifted him bodily out of the 
chair on which he had been sitting, and with a heave 
sent him to join his companion on the stable roofing. 
Then he stood for a long, momentous second, defy- 
ing the table with the two empty chairs. Menacing, 
terrible, he waited for a sign, one smile, a single grim- 
ace, but none was given him. Then he looked down 
the long ordinary, daring the whole innocent com- 
pany with his eyes, his hands clenched and eager for 
work. 

A white-haired, ruddy-faced man, a hale and 
hearty Lord of Session in a rough suit and burly, well- 
stockinged calves, came over and asked what it was 
all about. 

Sandy, stammering in his white anger, indicated 
the poster and V. V. 

"She is my wife!" he said hoarsely, no doubt antic- 
ipating things a little, but quite believing what he 
said and willing to back every word. 

"Ah," quoth my lord, "if, as I hope, their necks 
are broken, I shall sum up in your favour on the 
score of Intimate defence. I'll be on this circuit. 
Ma name is Ardoch. Maybe ye ken me. Prom a 
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judeecial point of view, it was no doubt a hasty ac- 
tion, but, Lord, it was graundly done and I'll be 
pleased to see you any time at Ardoch!" 

"Thank you, my lord," said Sandy, recovering 
himself a little, ''but they won't have suffered much, 
except maybe in the shock to their . • . nerves. 
There is a stable roof imdemeath." 

His lordship went to the window and observed this 
fact for himself. Then he shook his abundant white 
locks and went away murmuring, "It's a peety — ^aye, 
but it's a sair peety. A clean heave like yon to be 
wasted on a roof o' galvanized iron!" 

There was no dinner that day for Sandy and the 
girls at the "McGhie Arms." V. V. was very pale 
and quiet and McComie frankly frightened. Sandy 
paid his bill and ordered out the dog-cart, feeling it a 
relief to swear in the stable yard. 

He saw there neither of his enemies, but he came 
upon my Lord Ardoch, peering about hopefully 
among the empty stalls and looking into stable doors 
as if in search of something. 

"I was just taking a bit turn," he said, "to see if I 
could not get a lifter or two at their buttocks — ^if only 
to make up for the misfortime of that stable-roof! 
It's a peety they had not a clean drop. I could hae 
gotten ye off neatly — ^as sure as my name is Ardoch, 
and as for the stoving in o' their hiurdies wi' my boot, 
it would have done me good. The Almichty would 
hae forgi'en me, that's a certainty, and I believe that 
the Fifteen would likewise have overlooked it. The 
Lords of Session are rather pleased than otherwise 
when one o' their number tak's the law intil his ain 
hands. I am weel kenned for the champion peace- 
maker amang them, but whiles I have to do it wi' my 
hands and feet. Guid day to ye, young man. If ye 
meet wi' the rascals again, duma spare them, and 
— gie them my share too. Mind it will be a Gallawa' 
jury and I'll be on the bench ! " 
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THE PRIMITIVE INSTINCTB 

Sandy said nothing to the girls as they drove home. 
V. V. had not seen the poster which Sandy kept in 
his pocket, all crushed into a ball till he should have 
time to bum it. If he could help it, he would not tell 
her. He would rather take the too certain blame 
which she would deal out to him, for having been 
overhasty with a couple of drunken men. Were they 
the first he had ever seen? Had she not been accus- 
tomed to the like? And what right had Sandy to 
raise an uproar in the midst of his own people? Why 
did he not think of his father — of his mother? 

Sandy was prepared for all this, and had words 
wherewith to answer, leaving the spangled poster out 
of the reckoning and attempting no justification — 
save that if anybody laughed at ladies imder his care 
he would do the like ten times over, even if it were my 
Lord himself. 

But the primitive instincts were stronger in Mc- 
Comie, who confided in V. V. that if Sandy had be- 
longed to her she would fairly have worshipped him. 
As it was, she adored him. It was just a poem to see 
him pick up those two strong men for her sake — she 
meant for V. V.'s of course — and throw them out of 
the window. McComie would marry a coal-heaver 
who did the like for her, that she would — ^and if V. V. 
scolded Sandy, she might make up her mind that she, 
Alice Armytage McComie, would be on hand to do as 
much comforting as Sandy would let her. It had 
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been "just splendid" — she had never enjoyed a day 
so much ! 

''Hold your tongue, McComie, you know nothing 
about it," snapped V. V., who thought that Sandy 
had unnecessarily humiliated himself and her, and 
was by no means disposed to let him off cheap. But 
McComie had got one glance at the poster as Sandy 
tore it down. 

''I maybe know more than you, V. V.," she said, 
"and if you are hard on Sandy, I'll make you that 
sorry you will go on your knees to ask his pardon. 
If he had done a thing like that for me, I should have 
gone on my knees anyway. But I tell you plainly, 
V. v., it's being as beautiful as you are that has made 
your heart as httle and as hard as a stone! There!" 

The threats of the tumultuary McComie only 
caused V. V. to smile, but having smiled, there is no 
doubt that they made heir deal more tenderly with 
Sandy. But after all it was his father and mother 
who lay heaviest on his spirits. There was only 
another half-year to run of the lease of nineteen 
years — a lease more than twenty times renewed, it is 
true, as generation after generation of Prydes moved 
across the parish to the kirkyard, where they occu- 
pied one of the largest and best populated comers 
imder the lee of the great McGhie enclosure. 

What might not Walkerburn do? He could turn 
his father out of the house in which he had been bom 
and oust his mother from the steading to which she 
had come as a bride. 

Well, the sooner told, the sooner done with. So as 
soon as he had stabled the pony and sent the girls to 
their rooms, Sandy sought his father and mother, 
and all three being seated on the big fallen tree in the 
orchard, he told them the tale of the day and its 
various occurrences. 

He kept back nothing, even showing them the de- 
faced poster with the great rent across it, but bidding 
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them say nothing about the matter to V. V., who had 
changed the costimie provided for her by the Ken- 
tham management from the first time he had seen her. 

John Pryde, Senior, and his wife Mary were a good 
deal taken aback. They looked for the imme^ate 
destruction of London when Sandy assured them 
that such things were considered necessary on the 
hoardings to advertise any great success. But they 
saw clearly enough that the insult to their guests at 
the "McGhie Anns" Ordinary had been worked out 
with intention — provided for with the long hand, and 
they agreed that Walkerbum was the active culprit, 
if not the real instigator. 

''The like of him cannot sleep unless he hath done 
mischief," quoth his father gravely. ''The pity is, 
that a man like him, has it in his power to do so 
much!" 

Sandy's mother was still more philosophic. 

"Ye were hasty, Sandy," she said, "I blame ye for 
that — ^but then ye are a Pryde. Ye are hastier than 
ever my man was, and he nearly broke a man^s neck 
once " 

"Hand your tongue, wife, I beseech you. Cause 
not a father to blush before his children!" 

"Never ye fear, goodman. It's Sandy I am 
speakin' to, and ye were a man of peace and a son of 
conciliation to him even in your wildest days. But 
do ye mind Tam Gilchrist, that poo'ed the chair from 
imderneath me when I was sitting doon " 

"I beg of ye, wife, to contain yourself. These are 
old, wicked, unsanctified deeds, far better for- 
gotten!" 

"Eh, but," said Mary Pryde, who was of Mc- 
Comie's mind, "I often think o' them, and indeed it 
was a grand sight to see Tam clattering head fore- 
most down the stairs. I was 'carrying' John at the 
time, and I mind being proud o' ye my man, my 
man!" 
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She took him by the arm, and the guidman of Fer- 
nielands, long lamed by the kick of a horse, smiled in 
spite of himself, and patted his wife's withered hand. 

"Ye see/' she persisted, "it wasna' his way, and 
even in Tam's case there was no turning of the other 
cheek that ever I heard about. But siter all, it is 
written ' unto the third and fourth generation.' Eh, 
Sandy, ye'll hae to be awesome careful about the up- 
bringing of your lad bairns. The lasses may be like 
their mither or their grandmither, but the boys — 
Lord help them if they have his temper and yours to 
wrestle withl Paul's thorn in the flesh was a pin- 
prick to the wrath of the Prydes." 

Old John looked about him at the fields already 
ripening to harvest, and he said sadly, " I would have 
liked to end my days where I began them, but if it's 
the Lord's will — ^well, it's the Lord's will, and there is 
naught more to be said ! " 

"I hope," said Sandy, "that my hastiness will 
never bring the hke upon you. But I give you my 
word, father, I don't see what else I could have done." 

"No," said his father slowly, "considering your 
age and the heritage I have given you, ye were won- 
derfully moderate." 

"'Deed aye," said his mother more cheerfully. 
Tarn Gilchrist did not get off so easy. It was mony 
a month before he could put his hand to wark 
again." 

"He never was that very fond of work that ever I 
heard," said Mr. Pryde dryly. "At any rate there is 
little good greetin' when the milk is spilt. We will 
just have to come and be a chairge on you, Sandy — 
not but what there's a trifle laid by in the bank, or 
here and there where your mither and me could lay 
hands on it without racking our alrms. But, Sandy, 
if I see right, ye are in for a dressin', like what Mary 
gied me in the bit maitter o' Tam Gilchrist, forty odd 
years syne. So be off and tak' your medicine like a 
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man — ^awa* wi* ye, and the less you answer back the 
better!" 

Sandy took his "dressing down" from V. V. with 
most Christian forbearance. He had put the cnmi- 
pled poster imder his bed till he should get an early 
morning chance at the kitchen fire. McComie wite 
present at the interview. Indeed she had to run out 
to meet Sandy in the orchard to tell him what he 
might expect, also that V. V. was not really so very 
angry — only she thought it her duty. McComie, on 
the contrary, thought he had been just splendid, and 
if it were not for V. V. she would have married him 
whether he was willing or not! 

Now McComie had a shrewd idea how the thing 
had come about, and being a primitive woman, of 
course she blamed another woman. She argued 
thus. The soldier who comes to Femielands is from 
Jock's Lodge. He would therefore be in Edinburgh 
during the whole of the stay of The Boy and the Bulr 
terfly Company. It was likely, nay probable, that 
before V. V. arrived, the "advance man," or perhaps 
the Theatre Royal management, had "awakened 
public interest" by plastering the hoardings with the 
"Spangled Poster." It was certainly effective in its 
way, and she had been told that there were people 
who even made collections of suchlike — ^well, they 
must have excessively little to do. 

Now Captain Sykes (always according to Mc- 
Comie) had obtained one of these posters — ^perhaps 
from a bill-sticker, perhaps from the theatre adver- 
tisement agency. He was supposed to be engaged to 
the elder Sykes prl, yet he had come up to Fernie- 
lands with Armytage McGhie, and he had kept look- 
ing at V. V. as if she were something good to eat. 
Oh, McComie did not need to be told what that 
meant. V. V. had looked through him several times, 
as if he did not exist. This was calculated to make 
him "mad" with her, and he had gone down to The 
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Lodge, where, of course, he had been plied with ques- 
tions about the two Fernielands visitors. It was then 
that the spangled poster would be produced. The 
Factor happened to call in the nick of time, and be- 
ing anxious to stand well with the people of The 
Lodge, from which he had his future mistress to ex- 
pect, he had imagined and carried out the infamy 
of the "McGhie Arms" Ordinary. 

Of course, McComie did not argue out this, as it 
has to be put down coldly on paper. She saw it all 
at once, like a landscape lit by a flash of lightning. 
She divined and knew that she saw truly, as if she 
had been a long-haired aboriginal woman at the 
mouth of the Caves, who, with clear eyes, saw in- 
stinctively the treachery of woman and the weakness 
of man. 

Still the two continued to moimt the Hill, the 
thoughtful Armytage the more often and in his quest 
decidedly the more successful. For with a further 
unerring decision McComie had marked him as her 
plaything, just as she knew that Captain Kit Sykes 
of the 15th Heavies swaggered in to look upon V. V., 
without betraying any interest in her friend, Alice 
McComie. 

McComie's studies in literature about this time 
became incessant. With every hour the time of 
their departure grew nearer, so every day McComie 
was longer absent with the pale blue morocco book 
under her arm. She was beginning to know Palgrave 
by heart, and she stuck to him, though V. V. told 
her again and again that, if she really wanted to learn 
something worth while, she had quite a store of good 
parts with her, which she offered to lend and re- 
hearse. 

But McComie was wedded to pure poetry at that 
moment and refused the helping hand. If V. V. had 
not been so much taken up with Sandy's departure 
and how soon they could pay off the new vans, she 
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would have suspected something from McComie's 
very demureness. A cat is never so quiet as when 
she is stealing the cream. 

The general progress of events went somewhat 
thus: 

A green glade. A beech down since last year, but 
still with siifficient root-grip to keep it full and leafy. 
On the top branches were fascinating twig-nests 
where you could swing without danger or dance the 
leafy branches up and down with a f ascinatmg swish 
of airy movement. Sometines McComie, seated on 
the trunk, sedately read Palgrave, and sometimes 
she did calisthenics among the greenery of the fallen 
beech. But as McComie particularly hated solitude, 
it was generally not long before a quiet young man 
came along and threw himself down at her feet. The 
uprooted beech could not be seen from The Lodge, 
but anyone coming from that direction could — a 
most useful tree. EQs imcle had done very wrong to 
say bad words when he came upon it in his stock- 
taking after the storm of the 24th of September last. 

He was a most serviceable young man, this Mr. 
Armytage, and found for Miss McComie the most 
remarkable poems — ^that is, remarkable when he read 
them, but which, judging by their titles, McComie 
would never have thou^t of reading for herself. 
Then if she liked the verses of any particular author, 
the next day or the next again he would bring her 
some old-fashioned volmne from which he would read 
more and ever more till she was tired, or till it was 
time for tea or dinner. Then he would ask her if she 
would not accept the old thing. In this way, without 
in the least suspecting their value, McComie became 
possessor of an original ^'Hesperides," of Lyrical 
Poems, of a rare Shakespeare quarto, of a first edition 
of Milton's "Paradise Lost" (with the third title- 
page), clad in its original binding and looking like an 
ei^teenth century schoolbook. 
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McComie had been warned against accepting a 
ring or anything like that, even from a nice man, but 
an old book, the like of which she had often seen on a 
George IV. Bridge bookstall for a penny — oh, that 
she did not mind at all. She put them on her table 
to read at nights; Armytage (she thought) had a 
clever knack of picking up just what she wanted, and 
as she read by the light of two tallow dips in the little 
room off that in which V. V. slept, new horizons 
opened out before her. She got by heart the young 
man's description of her, culled from a green-covered 
book in which were many little scraps of paper, but 
newly copied out in a small hand: 

"Let her be as she was then — 
Let her have her proud dark eyeB^ 
And her petulant quick replies, 
Let her sweep her dazzling hand 
With its gesture of oonunand 
And shake back her changeful hair 
Witii the old imperial air. 

McComie noted that the word "raven" describing 
the hair of Iseult of Ireland had been deleted and 
"changeful" written in. The small upright writing 
had never seemed to her more firm and pleasing than 
at that moment. And she gave a tug to a vagrant 
tress to look at imder the candle-light. 

"Pshaw!" she said discontentedly, "it looks like 
tow!" 

"McComie," the voice of V. V. came sternly to 
her ear, "do you mean to say that you are stiU 
awake? Put that candle out instantly. Do you 
hear me?" 

McComie heard and executed. Candlelight was no 
good for her hair anyway. Sunshine filtering through 
beech-leaves was better — oh, much better. And 
thinking of the beech-shelter she shook back her 
changeful hair "with the old imperial grace/ 
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CHAPTER XX 

THE BEECH-TREE WOOD 

I love it, the silence of a rather high-set, lonely 
farmhouse away up on the Galloway wilds. Such 
love is innate in me. I was brought up there from 
birth, and can read each sound more easily than any 
book. Even the silence has a thousand different 
tones. 

Often it is as if yesterday, to-day and the eternal 
to-morrow were all one. The red cart which rumbles 
far afield, the hens snuggling flufiily under the hedges 
in dusty nests, with little wing-flirts and chuckles of 
satisfaction — the ducks on the pond sailing proudly 
each like some Kaiser's yacht, and on land the awk- 
ward geese with their heads burrowing under their 
wings, serve only to heighten the effect. 

Oh, Land of Do-nothing — the best in the world — 
where all the people except oneself are doing every- 
thing! Only a few days and it will be over I Already 
the old folk are beginning to complain. V. V. had 
learned to bake scones. McComie's talk was good 
to listen to, if not invariably filled with wisdom of 
the wise. 

What would they do without them? Fernielands 
would not be the same place. Nancy over-salted 
several cheeses with her tears at the thought of 
McComie's going, before there had been "anything 
definite." For of course McComie had told her of 
the young man who was so kind and helpful about 
the poetry. 
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Nancy had no use for poetry herself, except of the 
"conversation lozenge" sort — types which, she ad- 
mitted, did sometimes help a tongue-tied swain over 
the first fence. 

The raae ia red, the vCUfe Hue, 
Sugar'a eweet cmd eo are you! 

Nancy Malcolm saw some service in poetry like 
that, but strangely enough the lines were not to be 
f oimd in Palgrave, which gave her a poor idea of that 
editor. Still, of course, among gentry, there would 
be different ways of doing things. But Nancy, after 
strict inquisition of McComie as to whether "he had 
kissed her yet," urged her to put her foot down on 
any more old books. 

"As for kissing," said McComie, "of course he 
would do that if I would let him — I never yet saw 
the man who wouldn't !" 

"Then why ?" began Nancy, who divined less 

quickly and less instinctively than the aboriginal 
McComie. 

"Because if you want a man to think a lot of a 
thing and to keep on thinking — ^you have got to — 
leave him without, sharpen his himger — ^leam him to 
do without." 

"But a great man like that," Nancy pleaded, "and 
Miss Lily down yonder at The Lodge just goggling 
her eyes out o' her head for him !" 

"The greater the man — and the more made up to 
he is — the longer he had better be kept at arm's 
length. He is not used to it, ye see, Nancy. For in- 
stance, there's your Jo. I could make him do it in 
two minutes by the clock !" 

"Oh, no," cried Nancy fearfully, "you let Jo 
alone!" 

McComie laughed happily. 

"Of course," she said, "what else? Honour among 
us two thieves at the least. If Master Jo were to 
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make 'googly' eyes at me, I should answer the fool 
according to his folly and send him back repentant. 
But be not feared. Jo is none of that kind. As for 
Allen, I would not like to say, and Freddie, he is for 
ever snuffling after me, like a young calf about the 
milk-pail 1" 

*' Jo's bashful," explained Nancy, who fdt vaguely 
that her very own was being sli^ted. 

^'No fear," said McComie, "tak' a moonlight walk 
wi' him across the stackyard, and through the or- 
chard on a fine, quiet night, and if Jo does not lose 
his bashfulness by the way, I have no more brains 
than a silly sheep." 

''But I'm no sure — ^that I wadna be feared!" said 
Nancy. 

''Then you are a greater fool than he is," said 
McComie, with just indignation, and proceeded to 
supply the shy Nancy some very appropriate and 
personal directions and limitations. These were 
chiefly couched in Biblical form of n^ation. " Thou 
shalt not!" And McComie enjoyed herself vastly 
in the r61e of V. V. as she conveyed to Nancy Mal- 
colm the concentrated wisdom of innumerable fem- 
inine ages. 

So successful was she that Nancy felt sustained 
and strengthened, she even resolved on a moonlight 
walk to the orchard that very night. McComie had 
expected this, for she too was going to the Forresthill 
Wood to see how that wondrous green shelter looked 
by moonlight. Nancy and Jo would be two im- 
portant factors removed from the case. V. V. was 
safe with Mr. Pryde, and they were busy with 
"Davidson" on the Isaiah of the Exile — ^a most in- 
teresting subject, but one which made Sandy yawn. 
He had other views for the disposal of V. V.'s time, 
but not being able to make anything of them, he 
took it into his head to walk down by the waterside, 
and there think out several problems which would 
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face him on his return to London. Sandy had a 
theory that when with V. V., no moment was wasted, 
li^thout her he had better make the best use of the 
time. 

Sandy was never sure where he wandered to that 
ni^t. It was moonlight, but light drifts of lawny 
clouds were scudding across the face of the moon. 
There were veering flaws, sudden swoopings and 
backsets of wind, which now tilted his hat to the 
back of his head and now blew the brim flat on his 
brow. 

Willows shivered uncomfortably, but Sandy stuck 
to the question how soon he and V. V. could pay for 
those last two cars. He stood over a pearl-grey 
stretch of shallow water while it murmured the mul- 
tiplication table in his anxious ear. 

He moved further on and there was a pool, a real 
pool, its farther side a tablecloth of white lilies. 
Grannoch Water is famous for them. Nearer the 
pool was black jet with Casseopneia at its verge, 
turned wrongside about as in a mirror. 

Slowly Sandy awoke. The multiplication mur- 
mured itself out of existence. He called himself a 
"hog.'' Several other names as well — ^he who had 
been president of the Logomachic, and had wor- 
shipped the Ideally BeautSul — ^''that within me by 
which I work towards a goal which I feel to be right 
and beautiful." 

For a long time now this had meant V. V. But 
that night Sandy, still in all fidelity, saw that there 
were other things besides V. V. in the realms of the 
Ideal. It was for instance good to see the moon 
shoulder her way through a wreath of clouds and 
drive fast across a little vacant canton of blue. 

Others than Sandy had taken advantage of the 
beauty of the night. With a last glance into the 
little parlour, McComie glided casually out of the 
house. She cut her way through the heavy flower- 
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scent of the lower garden, climbed the stile, and took 
her way towards Forresthill Wood, keeping carefully 
in the dusk of the hedges and sparse birches. 

Sometimes the latter would thin out entirely and a 
flitting figure in a cloak of V. V.'s could be seen for a 
handful of moments. Then the shadows wrapped her 
about again. There seemed to be intention in the 
steady advance and in her workmanlike manner of 
avoiding the open moonlit spaces and overleaping 
obstacles. 

McComie had her own way of eating the forbidden 
fruit. She went through with it proudly, with a smile 
on her lips which said "It is good to eat, because I 
will it!" 

So in this spirit she moved towards the big pine- 
wood of Forresthill, where amid a clump of tall 
beeches, green and brown, the largest had fallen. 

Above the pines made no objections. They only 
sighed, but the dry leaves of the beeches clashed in 
perpetual gossip. The moonlight rained down fine 
and pin-shaped through the needles of the Scotch firs, 
but the spots of light were roimd and blobby where 
the beech-trees rose into the sky. Then came the 
open space, a splash of clean, colourless moonshine, 
with the long, fluffy tree on which she had so often 
sat, lying half hidden among the bracken with a 
curious effect of a Dutch garden topped with strange 
forms of beasts. 

McComie could just make out in her Palgrave 
certain poems she knew best — LyddaSf The Flowers of 
the Forest, and several others. But she soon shut the 
book because the pale blue cover had grown colour- 
less too. 

Behind she saw like a needle point the brilliantly 
lighted and comfortable kitchen at Fernielands, and 
stooping she felt her boots to see if they were wet with 
dew. Not at all, the faint haze over the moon had 
prevented that. She heard a little noise and turned 
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to flee. But she lingered long enough to see what it 
was that had frightened her. 

Thank heavens! It was not a cow — ^but a young 
man. Of these McComie had no fear. 

*'Miss Armytage," said the youth, apparently as- 
tonished, "what are you doing here?" 

"Armjrtage yourseU!" McComie responded cheer- 
fully, "what are you doing?" 

"I came to see — ^where I had been so happy!" said 
Mr. Armytage McGhie quietly. 

"Oh, yes, with lily," said McComie, "but you 
needn't read poetry to her! She would not care for 
it?" 

"What then would she care for?" Armytage went 
on, seating himself on the trunk of the tree at what 
he considered a respectful distance and regarding the 
rushing moon alternately paling and clearing among 
the cloud wisps. 

Suddenly McComie felt unaccoimtably vicious. 
She hated lily Sykes, her sister Eleanor and all the 
Sykes' of Sykesdom. 

"I will tell you," she said; in the crystal air her 
words fell keen and clear as the tinkling of a shaken 
lustre. "She or her sister — or both of them, made 
that bad man, the red-faced factor — I can't remember 
his nasty name, insulted us at the Monday dinner at 
Cairn Edward — ^in the big hotel, you know!" 

"The McGhie Arms?" asked Armytage. 

"Yes, of course," said McComie, rising and stamp- 
ing her silver heel till it glittered in the moonlight, 
"they put a poster of V. V., which an old manager 
had printed for London, where nobody knows any- 
body, and it does not matter. There it was, right 
over our heads, where we were sitting down to dinner. 
And the beasts lauded — at least they laughed liU 
Sandy got after them. And it was a picture that 
V. V. just loathed, and cried quarts about when she 
first saw it. Yes, it was your friends at The Lodge 
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who got it and made old Red-Neck stick it up there 
to insult us!" 

"I do not think so," said Armjrtage; "how could 
they get hold of such a thing?" 

"TT^en it was your other friend, Captain Sykes — I 

feel sure. Oh, I could " And Alice McComie's 

silver heel flashed in the moonlight and fell (as it 
were) on the prostrate neck of Captain Sykes of His 
Majestjr's Heavies. 

Then suddenly a little scene in the smoking-room 
at Castle McGhie appeared to Armytage with the 
absurd minute clarity of something seen in a camera 
obscura. Captain Sykes had unrolled a picture at 
which he, not being interested by the vagaries of Kit 
Sykes and his kind, just glanced and no more. He 
had been busy tending his cigarette-making the 
while, and through them he had only seen something 
blue and spangled, and had cau^t young Terry 
Hamilton's remark that that "was a dashed smart 
girl to have in a fellow's neighbourhood in this 
deuced dull country." 

Beyond this he had not paid any attention. For 
Kit Sykes's set were welcome to do as they liked for 
him. Besides in the absence of his uncle, he was in a 
way the host. Now all this took on a new significar 
tion. Of the part played by the girls he was less sure. 
Sykes and Walkerbum might have engineered the 
business themselves. At any rate it was dastardly 
enough. Besides, he knew that Walkerbum had a 
nephew for whom he was eager to obtain the farm of 
Fernielands when the lease fell in. 

Armytage, though not given that way, swore softly 
under his breath and vowed that if it turned out to 
be as McComie asserted, he would break off all relar 
tions with the people down at The Lodge. He did 
not, however, believe that old Miss Glendinning, 
with all her hot temper, had anjrthing to do with it. 

Then a sharp gust of anxiety came over him. He 
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was wasting the good and precious moments the gods 
had given him. 

"Miss McComie," he burst out, "never mind 
about all this at present. See here, McComie, I can't 
stand up to it any longer. I suppose I am a fool — 
indeed I know I am. But I can't help myself. I love 
you, McComie — as I never thought to love anybody 
and I don't care a button what anybody thinksh " 

"Except me, perhaps," put in McComie, who felt 
herself coming to h^ own again. 

"Of course, except you!" said Armytage, rather 
staggered. 

"But why should you care — I don't — " (here Ar- 
mytage breathed deeply, thinking that all was over) 
— "I don't even know yet whether I like you or not. 
I have often liked men quite as well and then after a 
while — thought them horrid. Of course your teach- 
ing me to care about poetry makes a difference — and 
all our good times " 

"They have been good?" said Armytage, touched 
by the adjective and coming nearer to McComie with 
a kind of moonstruck hope in his eye. 

" Keep well away," said McComie. "I kiss people. 
They don't kiss me. Besides, have you seen my 
guardian and guardianess? " 

"I didn't even know that you had any?" said 
Armytage, believing it a joke. 

"Oh, one is Mr. Alexander Pryde, Master of Arts, 
Bachelor of Science (otherwise called Sandy), and 
Miss V. V. Jones of Llanfaes, North Wales. But 
besides them, I have a father in Leith who deeded me 
to these two, all regular and correct. He is a builder, 
and having married a wife, finds one young woman in 
the house enough for him. I don't blame him. I was 
just as horrid as I could be. So was she. But I 
can be abominable if I like. My real, real own mother 
is dead, but she was an Armytage of Kenmore." 

"So was my own mother," cried the dark young 
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man, apparently much agitated, ^'that will help 
immensely." 

"Will it?" said McComie, "not as far as I am con- 
cerned. I don't care if you are as rich as old McBung 
the brewer (but he had a son, such a nice boy), or so 
poor that you have to scratch the hedges to make a 
fire for your breakfast, and poach fish to roast on it — 
I have got to like you enough to marry you in 
either case — and just as much in one as in the other." 

"Yes," said the dark young man, "I quite under- 
stand that. But I am not going to let you off without 
giving me as fair a chance as any other man " 

"Mind, there are a good many others," said 
McComie, with patient warning — "twenty at least, 
without counting the twelve at Leith my father 
wanted me to marry so as to get me off his hands. 
Now I don't want to be on anybody's hands, though 
I don't mind V. V. and Sandy — I have enough of my 
mother's money to be a first-class old maid on, and I 
believe that father could not really bear to leave his 
money away from me. You see, the old Cat has no 
kittens. I'm his only kit!" 

Armytage, having been weU brought up, was 
vaguely shocked, and McComie felt it in a moment. 

"Oh, so would you be, if yom* father had married a 
woman who slapped your face just because you would 
not teU her who sent you some flowers when you 
didn't know within five or six who had done it 
yourself!" 

Armytage, with a sad smile, declared the case un- 
thinkable. Nobody ever sent him flowers. 

"Oh, you poor boy," exclaimed McComie, "the 
first time I have loads I'll save you some. Though I 
never get anything like so many as V. V. But in the 
meantime don't look so disappointed — " (she made 
a sudden grasp with her hands, and examined the 
result) — "hyacinths — no, that will spoil your pocket- 
book — ^they always said so, all gluey and sticky. 
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Bluebells, that's better — ^there, you can keep that 
next your heart if you like, and next year if the beat- 
ing has knocked it to bits, I'll find you another. 
There's nothing really so good as a harebell — ^not 
even a bit of white heather. That you can buy in 
shops and sell at bazaars." 

"I should rather have the bluebell," said Army- 
tage meekly, though he was a little disappointed that 
McComie had received his proposal so cavalierly. 
He was not accustomed to be so treated, and he did 
not yet know how much her carelessness as to whether 
he was prince or pauper had the power to attract 
him. McComie was acting out her own precepts to 
Nancy. 

He resolved to take the matter in as light a spirit 
as possible, so he quoted the lines of an Irish song: 

**Stire it* 8 lUUe Mary Cassidy's the cause of all my imsery, 
And the raison that Vm not at all the hoy I used to he!" 

"Eh, what's that!" exclaimed McComie, who was 
getting up, "say that again." And when Armytage 
obeyed, she said: "That's not in Palgrave, is it?" 

"No," said the young man, "but I can find it for 
you in a day or two." 

And he chanted in a low voice meant for her ear 
alone: 

"Take all I own to-day — hUh, hiUy and care away^ 
Skip them aU acrost the ocean, or to the frozen gone, 
Lave me an orphan bare — but lave me Mary Caasidyf 
I never covid fed lonesome with the two of tu alanef" 

McComie listened with her head on the side like a 
bird. This was indeed the hand of one who flatters 
skilfully, and McComie was grateful. 

She stood ready for flight, poised like a bird, her 
skirts in one hand so that she could run the faster. 

"I said that I did not let anyone kiss me, but it is 
good-bye and you are a nice boy. I will kiss you — 
just once, if you promise not to think any more about 
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it nor try to follow me. Now put your hands behind 
your back. Grasp the wrist of the left hand with the 
fingers of the right and think of Mary Cassidy. 
Therel" 

Something warm and fra^ant just touched the 
yotmg man's lips and made him jump. 

^'Hold tight there," said McComie, "keep your 
bargain, or that is the last you will ever see of me. 
Watch me across the field and think that it is this nice 
silly moonlight that has gone to my head." 

From the stile she blew him a kiss daintily from 
the tips of the fingers which were not occupied in 
upholding the skirt. Then the world grew suddenly 
exceedingly empty for Armytage McGhie. He turned 
slowly down the hill towards the water side, sure 
that the damp of the meadow lands would cool his 
brow. 

And there as he emerged from the wood, he saw 
Eleanor Sykes with her hands on the arm of Sandy 
Pryde. She was apparently pleading earnestly, but 
as Armytage felt that it was none of his business, he 
turned on his heel, regained the road and made his 
way back to The Lodge. 

The situation was decidedly more complex than he 
had thought. He must be wary, and, for the moment, 
confine himself to keeping track of the elusive Mc- 
Comie and preventing the nephew of that rascal 
Walkerburn from putting the Prydes out of their 
ancient holding of Fernielands. 
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A WOMAN SCORNED 

It was a night of unexpected encounters. And 
certainly Sandy, when he strolled away down to the 
bridge to look at the water, gliding silently under, and 
to think out the problem of the delivery cars, had no 
thought of McComie up in the wood above — still less 
of t£dl Eleanor Sykes who, bareheaded and with a 
shawl about her evening dress, had come out to — ^look 
at the distant lights of the House on the Hill and to 
hate the people who were within — ^all, that is, except 
Sandy. 

When Sandy saw her first she was bending over the 
Witch's Pool and trying to break off a white lily from 
its stem — ^a difficult task enough in daylight, but 
from a sloping bank a dangerous one at night. 

He was just on the point of calling out, but remem- 
bering that he might precipitate an accident, walked 
softly on tiptoe till he got behind her, and then 
catching her by the waist, he lifted her clean out of 
dangerous territory. 

"I beg your pardon. Miss Sykes," he said, "but 
evidently you don't know the dangers of the Black 
Water yet. I helped to look for a girl who drowned 
herself just here five or six years ago!" 

"But she meant to drown herself — I have heard 
about that. Besides, how do you know that / did 
not?" 

"All the more reason if you did," said Sandy, who 
having done his work was not inclined to mercy, 
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''you have a father and a mother, a great house 
and — so they say — someone who is going to marry 
you!" 

"Ah, they say that, do they?" laughed Eleanor 
Sykes mockingly, keeping Sandy fixed at arms' length, 
but still looking at and holding him, ' ' Well then, Mr. 
Alexander Pryde, they he! If you say so, you he! 
They all he! If I cannot marry the man I want to 
marry I shall have no second best. I prefer the Black 
Water. Do you think I should make a pretty Ophelia 
all among the water-lilies to-morrow morning? See" 
— (she threw off her shawl and showed her white 
evening dress beneath devoid of ornament, except a 
triple row of pearls about her neck) — "would you 
come and pull me out — ^help, I mean, for I suppose 
there would be many to see a sight like that. Was 
there a good house for the other girl — the one you 
saw taken out? And would they say the same things 
about me that they said about her?" 

Eleanor Sykes laughed unpleasantly and rocked 
Sandy to and fro, gripping him by the shoulders with 
more than a girl's strength. 

"How did your damsel like her pictiffe on Mon- 
day?" she said, "I heard that you all ran for it hke 
whipped curs ! " 

Sandy disengaged himself roughly. 

"So," he said gravely and a Uttle heavily, "it is as 
I thought." 

Rather it was as McComie had thought, but Sandy 
was too busy at the moment for fine distinctions. 

"No, it is not as you thought — I did it — I and that 
old fool Scoville at Castle McGhie. You had no 
thought of him. Well, he wants me to marry him, 
the mouldy rascal, because he says he helped father 
when father was young. Oh, yes, I have lovers as 
well as you. And it happened that he knew the 
manager of the theatre where they placarded your 
pretty lady's picture ! But I will wager that it looked 
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better in the dining-room of the 'McGhie Arms' than 
ever on the hoardings of London." 

Sandy's anger grew chilled and settled. But little 
could be done to a jealous girl — at least with one who 
might at any moment break from him and plimge 
into the Witch's Pool. For Scoville, however, whom 
he had once spared already, and for red-faced Walker- 
burn whom he had partially punished, a sore betiding 
was being laid up. 

Clearly, however, Eleanor Sykes was for the mo- 
ment beyond argument. She was only a furious 
woman rejoicing in having pulled her own house 
about her ears. She had been willing to tell every- 
thing, to betray her accomplices, if by so doing she 
might hurt Sandy. And yet he did not seem to be 
angry with her, whatever he might be with the others. 
She wanted to have him cringe and recognize her 
power. She, Eleanor Sykes, was the stronger. She 
wished him to reahze this. 

"You think that I sent you away from the house. 
No — ^it nearly broke my heart the twice you called. 
They had me locked in a room, and I saw you go. It 
was mother who sent me there, and gave the orders 
to the people in the hall. I cried — ^I who never cry. 
And when father came home he was angry, and said 
that he would go the next day to return your call, but 
neither he nor any of us knew how to see you or where 
you were. Lily kept on taimting me about the * milk- 
boy,' because when you were little, you used to bring 
the milk to the back door of The Lodge." 

"I would yet, if mother had nobody else to send," 
said Sandy, smiling. He was telling himself that it 
was better to humour the girl and especially to let 
her talk out the bitterness which saturated her. 

''Of course you would," said Eleanor Sykes, rock- 
ing herself to and fro in an agony of contrition, "you 
are different — you are a genius !" 

"Not at all/' said Sandy, "I went because it was 
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my job, and on the mornings when I called at your 
house I had been delivering parcels on a little tricycle 
for my living on the streets of South London. I de- 
liver parcels still, or rather my vans do for me, and 
as for the books, nobody where I live, except the 
Doctor across the way, knows anything about them." 

"Not Miss . . . (what is her name?) the singing 
girl?" 

"Oh, yes, of course she knows. She is a partner in 
my business. She has put all her money in to help 
me!" 

"And you took it! — Did you know how it had been 
earned? Do you know what they call men like you? " 

"No, I don't," said Sandy, "imless they call us 
honest men who work hard for a living!" 

"You live on the earnings of a woman who gets her 
money by being friends with the worst of the man- 
agers! — Oh, I know all about Mr. Adney of the South 
London Popular Combination and how kind he was 
to your precious Miss Jones. She called her dog 
after him! You did not know that." 

"Why, of course," said Sandy, nothing daunted, 
"he gave it to her — I picked up the little beast and 
patched him up once when he had an accident." 

"And so began your spiritual loves!" sneered 
Eleanor bitterly. 

"They did," said the ever candid Sandy, "and I 
can't for the life of me see what you have to do with 
it. I never made love to you!" 

He said this hoping to sting the gu-1 into pride. 

He was mistaken. She was amazingly and dis- 
tressingly humble — to Sandy quite painfully so. 

"No, you never did — Lily said I was a fool," she 
went on, "and I suppose I am." She laid her head 
down on Sandy's shoulder, "But you were so good 
and . . . girls think things. Besides I was so angry 
with lily for saying what she did about Kit — that he 
would leave the army and go into father's business 
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when he married me. She only did that to pro- 
voke!'' 

"Even I saw that, but I never dreamed for a 
moment " 

"No, I know you didn't — now. But, you see I 
wasn't sure then. And I counted upon you, and felt 
so mean when Lily went on calling you the 'milk- 
boy' and not daring to speak out before mother, after 
all you had done. She kept on at this till father 
stopped her sharply by telling what he had done 
when he began life." 

Sandy never tried to get Eleanor Sykes to lift her 
head or look up. He had the woman's beUef in the 
eflScacy of a good cry — an inheritance from his 
mother. V. V. never cried, or rarely, though Mc- 
Comie cried quite enough for two — ^when she did not 
get her own way. 

"Miss Sykes," he began gently, — "well, then, 
Eleanor — ^won't they be wondering at The Lodge 
what has become of you? " 

"What does it matter?" said the girl, shrugging 
her shoulders, "perhaps I shall never have the chance 
again to be with you. I don't know why I should 
love you. Except that you are big and have square 
shoulders. You are not handsome. Kit is ten times 
handsomer than you " 

"Heaven send that the girl keep of that mind," 
thought Sandy, who was not proud — ^not, at least, of 
his good looks. 

"You have a head like a haystack and" . . . (she 
published tojthe night the full tale of Sandy's imper- 
fections, to ail of which Sandy agreed and even 
added others she had passed over). 

" But it is ail of no use," she said, suddenly pushing 
him from her and with the strength of madness tilt- 
ing his chin so that she could see his face and eyes 
clear in the soft shining of the moon. "No use. lean 
praise you — I can say I hate you, I can say you are 
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ugly — ^you care as much for one as for the other. All 
you care about is that spangled hussy up there where 
the light is shining. She is sitting up waiting for you 
— ^to say good-ni^t. Ah, sweet leave-taking of lov- 
ers! If I had my father's double-barrel, I would 
gladly make her say ' good-bye for ever more ' — Yes, 
both of you. For I am not fool enough to think that 
I could make you love me, just by putting a charge 
out of a Number twelve into her. Oh, what a fool 
lam!" 

The girl paused for a moment, panting, her hands 
on her breast, shaken with her emotions. Then she 
looked up and smiled at Sandy strangely and pas- 
sionately. 

"That is the way she does after she has danced, 
isn't it, and you think she is lovely — ^1-o-o-v-v-ly " 
(she stretched out the word, putting all her possible 
store of contempt into it) . " And she does it to make 
all the horrid old men in the stalls think what fine 
ankles she has. They watch her with their eyes gog- 
gling and their tongues hanging out. Oh, I have seen 
them. But I — ^my heart only beats like that because 
you are breaking it. Exactly — I am unwomanly, 
silly. I should have more pride — oh, all the litany. 
Only you see, I haven't, and you stand there like a 
leaden image. Oh, my God!" 

She cried out suddenly, as a girl's figure came 
through the trees with a lantern in her hand, making 
a little brilliant point in the moonlight. 

"There she is," she shrilled fiercely, "go to her, go 
— keep her as long as she is young. She will bring 
you in money to live on. For me, I can bear my own 
disgrace — ^but not yours!" 

And springing sideways, Eleanor Sykes, a tall, 
white figure, running swiftly in the splendours of the 
moonli^t, took one leap from the high bank above 
the Witch's Pool. The inky water rose in a slow 
splash, and sank heavy as oil The ripples circled 
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and widened, moving the reeds and rushes with a 
sli^t whispering sound, and all was still. 

The next moment Sandy had slipped his boots and 
coat to be the readier to grapple among the twining 
lily-stems. TTie pool was not broad, but it was deep 
and black. The tangle of lily roots and water plants 
made it dangerous. Sandy had to dive three times 
before he found the girl. She was clinging desperate- 
ly to some long, twisted stems about which her fingers 
had been gripped in her first desperate resolve to keep 
from coming to the surface. By this time V. V. had 
come down to the edge of the Witch's Pool. She 
stood there with the stable lantern which she had 
taken from Allen at the gate to guide her through the 
thickets, for, far less than to any of the others, the 
surroundings of Femielands were unfamiliar to V. V. 

At last Sandy reappeared with the girl in evening 
dress limp in his arms. With V. V.'s help he managed 
to get Eleanor on the bank, where she lay as if dead. 

"I will tell you all about it afterwards," he said 
without the slightest doubt as to how his explanations 
would be received. "I think you should not be here 
when she comes to herself. Send McComie!" 

And V. V. (though God knows what her thoughts 
were) trusted Sandy even then, and moving swiftly 
back to the road, called "McComie — ^here, Mc- 
Comiel" till the empty woods rang with the fulness 
of her voice. 

But it was Mr. Armytage Sykes who arrived in 
answer to the smnmons. V. V. motioned him down 
to the water-side. 

"There has been an accident," she said. "Mr. 
Pryde and you will know what it is best to arrange." 

Then these two, with a complete delicacy of tech- 
nical skill on Sandy's part and a bitter suspicion on 
that of Mr. Armytage McGhie, finally brought 
Eleanor round. On the road, not a hundred yards 
away, was McComie with the light cart which Allen 
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had harnessed, the brisk pony and the body of the 
vehicle filled with abundance of hay. 

"Shall you drive or shall I?" said Sandy. 

"I will," said Armytage, frankly hostile; "but I 
think you had better come to-morrow and explain 
yourself to the girl's father." 

"I think so too/' said Sandy, and busied himself 
with the last preparations for their departure. 

But, when he went the next day to The Lodge to 
ask for Eleanor Sykes, it was Lord Balmaghie who 
met him. He was pacing rapidly up and down the 
gravel sweep, and when Sandy came up he nodded 
very briefly without taking his hands from behind 
his back. 

"The less we see of you, Mr. Pryde, the better will 
our family be pleased! That is all I have to say." 

"But," began Sandy, "it is wholly a mistake " 

"Thank you," said Lord Balmaghie dryly, turning 
on his heel, "we have heard quite enou^ about the 
mistake from the yoxmg lady herself!" 

Sandy strode away with bitterness in his heart 
against the unfairness of women. He could have 
broken all the men in The Lodge, all the males of the 
family of McGhie-Sykes-Glendinning between one 
hand and the other. But he could not make a dis- 
turbance at a house where a girl, irresponsible for her 
words and acts, was lying exhausted. 

He had a slight hope that the young Armytage 
would do hiTTi some justice, though he admitted that 
the prima facie evidence was much against him, and 
as he gathered from my lord — ^Eleanor's own words 
condemned him. 

Still, he had saved her from drowning herself in the 
Black Water. They might put one thing against 
another. 

Sandy did not reflect that the family theory would 
naturally be that he was the man who had driven her 
to the attempt. 
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OREEN ERIN 

V. V. once more proved the metal of which she was 
made by asking no questions. But she expected an 
explanation all the same. Sandy fiu'nished it. 

"I had seen Eleanor Sykes once or twice before I 
came up to London, but thought nothing of it. I 
looked after her and her sister on the journey, as I 
should have done to any other girls travelling alone. 
The Uttle one, Lily, laughed at me — ' the young man 
from the country.' But after I had talked awhile 
she, Eleanor, looked and kept looking. I thought no 
more about it. They asked me to call. I called 
twice and the footman at the door told me they were 
not at home. Now she sa3rs she was locked in her 
room upstairs by order of her mother, but that now 
I could call when I liked. Just then I met you, V. V., 
and from that moment thought no more about any- 
thing except you and our work! 

''But that girl had watched and spied. The old 
ruffian Scoville (whose neck I shall wring), and the 
factor man Walkerburn, were in it, but it was she 
who engineered the plot at the market ordinary. To- 
night she had been watching the house. She had on 
an evening-dress and nothing on her head when I met 
her. She told me — ^lots of things — things I never 
thought a girl would say — not, at least, a proud girl 
Uke that " 

"Ah," said V. V. very tenderly and pityingly, "in 
love there are no proud girls I" 
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"And then when she saw you, she ran to drown 
herself, and it was all I could do to tear her fingers 
from then* grip of the bottom. Another minute and 
it would all have been over." Sandy did not add, 
"Perhaps for myself also!" 

V. V.'s eyes were full of tears. 

Sandy added a word, preaching (as it were) for his 
own parish, and to make sure. 

"You will remember, V. V., that never before to- 
night have I spoken to the girl alone and that in no 
way is this my fault " 

V. V. turned upon him very quickly — almost angrily. 

"When I cannot trust you, Sandy, I shall go away 
and you shall never see me again. Till then, there 
need be neither misunderstandings nor explanations 
between you and me!" 



The great tour was finished. It had been success- 
ful, as McComie said, "Beyond the dreams of 
avarice" — McComie's "dreams of avarice" were to 
have just as much money as would serve her to buy 
presents for the other people she liked — all the cash 
to be spent in one day. 

But McComie demanded a holiday now that the 
horses were disposed of, the motors paid for, the con- 
tract with Tomling & Hard made ironclad for five 
years, and John and Rob Gilston settled safe in the 
direction of Tenterden Road Garage. 

"V. V. needs a change if ever a girl did," declared 
McComie. She herself had drawn her salary, of 
course, though where it had gone and what had be- 
come of the things she had spent it on, McComie, for 
the life of her, could not tell. It was ever thus with 
Mistress Alicia. 

McComie also missed something out of her life — 
something connected with the fallen beech-tree in the 
ForresthiU Wood and the blue Zaensdorflf Palgraves. 
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She found out that in certain banks you could hire 
little safe deposit steel boxes, and into one of these 
McComie put all that the dark young man who ap- 
peared no more on her horizon had given her. The 
manager, who was of the lettered, admired the 
Shakespeare quarto and the ^'Hesperides." He 
looked at McComie, found adorable her manifest 
reluctance to part with her treasures, and thought she 
was really much too young and pretty for a collector. 

But McComie wanted to forget, and still more she 
wanted Sandy to forget. Old Scoville would be back 
again sunning his white waistcoat in the sunshine of 
the vestibule of Kentham Road Kirk, thereby driving 
V. V. from the public worship of the Creator. Be- 
cause McComie and V. V. had taken counsel together 
and had agreed that if these two came together, 
Sandy would certainly fulfil his threat, Sunday or 
Saturday. And at the thought of what might happen, 
V. V. felt her heart fail. She was not afraid of Sandy 
herself, but of what in his haste and repressed anger 
he might do to Scoville — of that she lived in con- 
tinual dread. 

So anything that might put a distance between 
Sandy and his enemy Scoville, would certainly be for 
her Sandy's good. So she lent her influence to help 
McComie. The expedition was to be conducted on 
the half-shares plan — that is, Sandy and V. V. were 
to pay a half each, but — ^for reasons which need not 
be insisted upon — McComie was to pay nothing. 

Only in plain fact she would certainly contribute 
far more than her share in the steadfast happiness of 
the party. Who would be bright when it rained, or 
when the rest were silent and cross? McComie! 
Who would fall into all manner of himiorous diffi- 
culties and from them have to be rescued hilariously? 
McComie! Who would kiss everybody for their 
mothers, and never think about herself? McComie! 
Who would be a lazy, greedy, barefacedly charming 
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little pig — ^and glory in it? Who would chaperon the 
party, and need all Sandy's and V. V.'s time to keep 
her out of mischief? Why the aforesaid, innocent, 
wileful, aboriginal, prehistoric, commonplace, dunp- 
ling and smiling McComie, without whom life would 
be a very Bog of Allan, but with whom Sandy and 
V. V. would never find a moment of time hang heavy 
on their hands. 

"We can't get married yet awhile,'' said Sandy; 
''not by what you tell me — though I am willing 
enough. Lord knows! But McComie will chaperon 
us." 

"First pay John, pay Shieldhill, and after that es- 
tablish a reserve of a thousand pounds, and then we 
will think about marriage," said V. V. "I have too 
big an interest in this concern to throw it away ' for 
sentimental reasons'!" 

She knew that he hated the phrase, so she added, 
"But a trip to Ireland, with McComie to look after, 
wiU set us all up. Satan won't be able to find a single 
mischief for our hands to do, with her upon them!" 

Ireland had been chosen for a variety of reasons, 
more or less personal to the travellers. Mrst, thought 
V. v., the kindly sea was put between Sandy and 
Scoville's white waistcoat. Then if the good folk 
were compelled to leave Femielands, there were 
cheap farms to be had in the soimdly Protestant 
North of Ireland. Sandy was designated to look into 
this. 

Then McComie seemed somehow more in her place, 
safer, better in tone and keeping with the people of 
Ireland as these were known to Sandy on a former 
"bear-leading visit," which is to say, in charge of a 
pupil placed imder his care by the High Court of 
Chancery. 

Ireland be it, then. Once out of Loch Ryan they 
would leave Grey Galloway and restless England to 
take care of themselves for a period of weeks. The 
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party consisted of three, to wit (they tossed up for 
the surname), Mr. "Sandy" Jones, Miss ''V. V." 
Jones and Miss "MeComie" Jones. Thus armed 
with united brotherly and sisterly authority over the 
eccentricities of McComie, the party felt more com- 
pact and sure of itself. 

It was one of McComie's pet witcheries that when 
she used to be afraid of telling the "evil deeds she had 
evil conunitted" to V. V., she would make her con- 
fessions, to get the enormity off her mind, to Sandy. 

For instance, there was a young man with flaxen 
curls and a scented handkerchief who followed her on 
the cars and who had sent her flowers. Of course, he 
was a great silly and she should never, never speak to 
him, but he seemed rather a dear. She wondered who 
he could be and got Sandy to make a trip or two on 
the cars for the purpose of finding out. But at the 
first glimpse of Sandy's broad shoulders and the sin- 
gular triangular frown between his brows, the curly- 
haired youth melted away most mysteriously, and 
the mourning McComie never saw him again. 

"Well," she said in her best Leith accent, "it's 
rather a pity. He was so simple, and if he could have 
spoken he might have been a duck. He never could 
take his eyes off me, and it rather livened up the old 
car-ridel" 

McComie took Sandy's rebukes against this mode 
of "livening up" car-journeys with utter carelessness. 
On such occasions she did not mind what Sandy said, 
considering him as only a faint echo of V. V. But 
what he did and could do, the pleasant safety she ex- 
perienced in his company, the knowledge that she was 
entirely protected even when playing her most dan- 
gerous pranks, made the companionship of Sandy 
very precious to her. She was sorry the law was so 
hard upon men who married two wives. She didn't 
believe that V. V. would really mind. 

McComie did not make any objection to being the 
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younger Miss JoneS; when the turn of the shilling so 
arranged their surnames. She would still be ''Mc- 
Comie." That was a distinction which nothing could 
snatch from her. She was well aware that the others 
would be calling up stairs and down dale the word 
''McComie" every hour of every day. 

She retained a few peculiarities left over from 
childhood which were known only to Sandy. These 
had to be carefully concealed from V. V., who would 
have put her foot on them and obscured a full half of 
the horizon of McComie's pleasure. Some of these 
mysteries had to do with the things she liked to eat, 
which were remarkable and singularly unwholesome 
— ^that is, to any other than McComie. 

But it was not till the day came for packing their 
bags that McComie stood revealed in her stark naked 
depravity — ^pleasant words when applied to Mc- 
Comie, the daughter of the man who, as the Dispatch 
and the News so frequently affirmed (without the 
least knowledge), was ''so well known in Leith philan- 
thropic circles,'' whatever these might be. 

She came sidhng round the door to Sandy, entered 
without knocking, and, producing a battered but 
clothed limip of wood from behind her back, she said, 
"This is Nedly — ^I have slept with Nelly ever since I 
can remember. She comforted me when people were 
bad or when the dark was very dark. V. V. would 
take her and throw her behind the fire. Will you 
find room for Nelly in your bag and give her to me 
quietly when — I have a room to myself? Oh, I know 
I am eighteen and all that, but it doesn't seem to 
make any difference. I suppose I must fall in love 
first." 

Sandy made inarticulate noises. 

"You see," continued McComie, "it is like this. 
V. V. would think nothing of looking through all my 
dress-cases and bags if I forgot the least thing — or if 
I said I did not know where it was. Often I really 
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don't, but V. V. has no sympathy with any sort of 
ignorance. 

"'Well, you ought to know!' says she. And in a 
minute she is turning out every mortal thing from a 
toothbrush-case to a night-dress bag. But V. V. 
would never look throu^ your things!" 

"Well, not yet," said Sandy, who saw more clearly 
than ever what was before him. "I only wish she 
would!" 

It was the first time that a doll — a disreputable but 
unmistakable doll — had found refuge in the severely 
masculine bags of Sandy Pryde. But he had within 
him a real instinct of sympathy with natures the 
most different — a sjmipathy which, with Sandy, was 
infinitely more active in the case of women than of 
men. He could not endure masculine women nor 
feminate men. Such he relegated to perdition — or 
the plain Biblical equivalent permitted to him by his 
Piuritan education. 

Accordingly Sandy understood McComie at once, 
and took the greatest care of Nelly, the u^y doll of 
battered wood the possession of which explained so 
much of McComie's character, excused so many of 
her vagaries and elfishnesses, and put a key into 
his hand which V. V. with all her knowledge of 
McComie, had not been permitted to turn. 

He saw now why this heart of a child rejoiced in 
any JOY; was eager to avert any trouble from any one 
— ^why she loved to have " a nice boy" for a compan- 
ion, and why she saw no harm where, indeed, there 
was none. He remembered when V. V. had been in- 
dignant, specially, justly indignant with him, how 
McComie had risked running out to warn him. He 
knew why she pressed his foot under the table diuring 
the trouble, and why, when she had the chance, rfie 
caressed him after — ^just to make it up to him. Mc- 
Comie was the eternal child who, being healthily con- 
stituted, has sympathy only with the naughties, pets 
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them, and rubs aU possible oil of gladness into the 
smarts of the smarting. 

But he saw also that V. V.'s treatment and guid- 
ance were the best for McComie; and worth all the 
stately drum-majordom inculcated by "How to 
bring up Girls" and "How to be Well-bred," by a 
Woman of Fashion (87th edition). With that doll in 
his trunk and the key to the character of M cComie 
in his heart, he resolved to cooperate with V. V.'s 
sense of immutable justice to the exceedingly ram- 
pant and unshorn lamb M cComie. 

Hours before, McComie was already itching to be 
oflf . She could hardly keep her rough sUver heels from 
dancing jigs, an accomplishment which she expected 
to bring her much popularity in Ireland. She had 
learned the art from Biddy McNamara, who, after 
an eventful life, had settled down to the teaching of 
dancing and a little business in potheen "honestly 
come by" in a "main door" house (with a back en- 
trance) near Drummond Street. For all manner of 
dancing McComie had great gifts and soon became 
star pupil — as indeed she could be in anything which 
did not include regular application to business, the 
care of money, and the laws of social good behaviour. 

In spite of all, however, as said Disraeli, McComie 
was a delightful person to live with, "although she 
never knew which came first, the Greeks or the 
Romans." 
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PEETHER of the SLOE-TREfi 

Hiey scudded through Galloway, looking greyer 
and wilder than ever, under a Solway sky of dim 
agate, streaked with white and flecked with wind- 
blown sea-gulls. McComie was jubilant as the en- 
gine, a little dark-blue one, bored an indigo nose 
through the turbulence of roaring torrent and rain- 
battered heather, for, as usual, in the hills it had been 
raining. 

"I have never seen the real Atlantic — think of it," 
she said, ^'only the Forth at Aberdour, which is 
hardly the same thing/' 

^'Not the same thing at all," said Sandy, who had 
seen the solid fifty-foot waves of the North Channel 
burst up two million pounds' worth of concreted pier 
and solid lighthouse like a child's spade-built castle 
on the sands. 

"You are a little fool, McComie," said V. V.; "you 
will have all the Atlantic you are wanting in three 
minutes after the boat turns out of Loch Ryan I" 

So it proved. McComie tried curveting along the 
deck, stumbling into the arms of at least three well- 
looking men, asking pardon, and finally hanging on 
to a rope in a woebegone fashion. Then she grew 
slowly green and without turning round called for 
Sandy, as she was wont to do in any emergency in- 
volving physical pain. 

"Sandy went to lie down, at once, as soon as he 
got on board," said V. V. severely. 
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"Well," persisted McComie, "I want to lie down 
too. Where is Sandy? Oh, I donH want to go in 
there" (the ladies' cabin), "not with all those horrid 
women. Let's find Sandy!" 

" Sandy does not want us," said V. V. emphatically, 
"but I daresay I can find you a shelter on a seat 
behind the funnels " 

"Oh, not where one can smell the oil," wailed Mc- 
Comie. " I love the open sea. Let us go to the top- 
end of the train — I mean the boat — ^and have the At- 
lantic all about us — I wish I had never set eyes on the 
abominable thing. Why can't they make it keep still 
or timnel under it or something?" 

At last V. v., an excellent sailor, got McComie ar- 
ranged on a coil of ropes, with the smart purser and a 
youthful second officer deeply interested in her case — 
which they could not help nor V. V. hinder — ^for the 
imploring eyes of McComie would have tamed a 
kraken or subdued the seaserpent. 

Sandy was in eclipse, as he always was during such 
transits. It was before the day of deck cabins on 
North Channel boats, but of this he had warned 
V. V. He re-appeared, however, to look after the 
luggage, a chastened, rather pallid Sandy. But Mc- 
Comie was so interesting-looking and her eyes ex- 
pressed such marvellous things (which she did not in 
the least feel), that it was with difficulty that Sandy 
could prevent the entire ship's crew from carrying her 
ashore. Indeed, as it was, the Chief Secretary for 
Ireland, who was on a mission to Belfast, in order to 
be insulted, had to stand aside and bide his time till 
Miss McComie Jones, on the arm of her brother, stag- 
gered ashore followed by the sjnnpathy of all be- 
holders. 

Then she turned and waved her hand to the crew. 

"Good-bye, you nice men," she said, " I hope never 
to see any of you again. I am going to live in Ireland 
all the rest of my lifel" 
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''That," said Sandy sententiously, "comes of jok- 
ing with the North Atlantic!" 



"Be gosh," the familiar red-headed waiter at Lame 
Hotel confided to Sandy, "we have foine-lukkin' 
gurrls in County Antrim and a dail more av thim in 
County Donegal, but if thim two sisters of yours, sor, 
wants to be stoppin' in Ireland — they'll get chances 
by the ton never to lave it anny morel Sure that 
they will!" 

The junior waiter, called " the-young-bhoy-sir, 
-and-I-hope-you'U-excuse him — " came to the break- 
fast-table with an egg in each hand, and another 
imder his left armpit, in order to fill the three egg- 
cups already on the table. He gazed a moment at 
V. V. and McComie, his mouth opened, but no word 
was given unto him to speak. Only he let the three 
eggs fall one after the other — splash — on the carpet, 
and thereupon was promptly kicked out of the room 
by his red-headed principal. 

"Please excuse Imn," said he of the red head, "he 
is not quite by way of being like me and you. He has 
heard the ' CeolSidhe,^ the music of the little people, 
and his mother's first man was my second cousin on 
the Isle of Rathlin, the fairest that ever God made. 
So I put up with Peether of the Sloe-tree, which is 
Black Peter, and if I do the service for two and bring 
you a couple of iggs more — ^there's wan that will do 
very well for the gintleman wid a little sweepin' up — 
but ladies are ladies whereiver you go! And while 
Rory O'Moore McCabe houlds his place here, they 
shall have the best our hens can do for them!" 

The girls murmured their opinion that a family ar- 
rangement so suitable ought by no means to be al- 
tered. Peter of the Sloe-tree, the little black-headed 
boy from Rathlin, should wait upon them, he and no 
other. McComie would teach hun. 
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So thereafter Peether appeared at every meal, and 
under the fierce eye of his distant cousin (but quite- 
within-reach superior officer), he succeeded in man- 
aging the plate with sufficient dexterity, except when 
he tried to be too clever and let fall the soup tureen in 
the attempt to hold it up on a level with his nose like 
a real mattre (ThdteL 

Then once Fate fell upon him and he retired down- 
stairs in a hurry, fighting a rear-guard action with 
the palms of his hands till out of sight. 

Every morning Miss McComie Jones found a 
pretty bouquet of roses beside her napkin — ^while a 
little tuft of violets or a sprig of lily-of-the-valley, the 
gift of Sandy, was all that V. V. could boast. Peether 
stood behind with a blank countenance as if he were a 
thousand miles from knowing anything about it. 

The head-waiter explained to Mr. Alexander Pryde 
Jones, in charge of the party: 

" 'Tis the divil^s own silf that's in the bhoy," he 
said, ''and a kindly gossoon as ever was — ^wan o' the 
McCabes of Balljnnore in the Isle of Rathlin, a well- 
respected family, and the father of him, barrin' one, 
was me own first cousin. He is the son of Mary Mc- 
Cabe's second, and it was the first that was me cousin 
— ^but why should that change the blood? Now, if ye 
wanted anny bhoy to be drivin' your 'cyar' all along 
by the Anthrim Road, Peether's the man, and would 
drive ye within an inch of destruction widout turning 
a hair. Oh, the brave bhoy is Peether as was his 
father all-but-wan, my cousin Barny McCabe." 

Sandy thought over this proposition. He meant to 
do most of the driving himself, but had no objections 
to take along Peether to see to the "horse-beast," to 
clean the ''cyar," and generally to keep guard when 
they wanted to go on excursions. 

" If ye will go over to Rathlin," said the red-headed 
Chief of the Lame Hotel, "sure never such a welcome 
will the island have seen since they cried ' Shlainte ' to 
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Robert the Bruce, for fair gladness to be shut of 
himl" 

Thus it was arranged, and Peether, when he heard 
of it, could not contain himself for joy. Two bou- 
quete of equal size adorned the table next morning 
and there was even one for Sandy, which he had no 
idea what to do with. 

"Where does the boy get all these flowers?" said 
Sandy to the head waiter. 

"Hist," said the man behind his hand, with a great 
air of secrecy; "no, 'tis not from the hotel garden. 
Peether takes an early morning turn with a bit av a 
ladder and a pair of scissors. He kapes to the gravel 
walks, and the rich folk from Belfast never so much 
as misses them. Besides cutting and trimming is 
good for rose-trees, as I have always heard." 

It was not till long afterwards that Sandy divulged 
the secret of the bouquets which the girls had received 
as a pretty compliment from the management of the 
hotel. 

"Divil a bit," said the gallant man with the red 
head. " 'Tis our Peether who knows what do be 
owing by true Irishmen to the two prettiest girls 
betwixt here and the Heads of Kerry!" 

"But is it not thieving?" said Sandy. 

"Thieving — ^is ut? No, sorr, ye can't stale anny- 
thing from a Belfast man — ^not in law ye can't — nor 
yet in justice — becaise all he has is stole I Ivery Don- 
egal lad knows that, and it was in the holy sea of 
IQllybegs that they dipped the first dirt oflf me. They 
called me after Rory O' Moore McCabe, of the blood 
royal av Ulster, so what can a man do but take his 
own again from the black blood av Belfast? — though 
I will own they have wan daicent hotel there and 
that is the 'ImpairalM" 
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CHAPTER XXIV 

HOW MCCOMIE KEPT THE BRIDGE 

Rugged sea edges of Antrim, mighty cliffs falling 
sheer down into white foam, waves for ever mouthing 
and tonguing about sullen black rifts and the tooth- 
less maws of caverns. Shameless, well-dressed hordes 
of children — not at all suggesting the poverty of the 
West and South — ^who yet followed the jaunting-car 
vociferously, hanging on the steps, and escaping only 
from the ready curl of Peether's short-handled Don- 
egal whip. \ 

"T*raw a penny-— for a scrammfe, 
Then you*U see a bit of fun!" 

This was in the main what they shouted. The wise 
Peether, incited by an indignant Sandy, caused the 
spectacle of a scramble to be witnessed without pay- 
ment. 

"Go and work," Sandy called out bitterly, "what 
are your folks thinking about not to give you some- 
thing to do on the farms? I thought they were of 
Scots blood about here!" 

"This pays better," retorted a smart boy turning 
handsprings. 

"I'll bet a sovereign I'll 'pay' your skin better — 
hand me your whip, Peether!" 

"If yer honour wiQ take my advice," said Peether, 
hesitating about handing over the whip, "ye will let 
them alone. If ye lashes them, it's stones they would 
be t'rowin'. Not that that would matter for you and 
me. The constabulary get actually to miss it whin 
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they pass through a quiet district like Donegal. But 
we wiU be taking ladies along, and 'tis not at us they 
would be t'rowin' their stones and gobs o' mud — 'tis 
the mud at the ladies and the stones at the horses' 

Ugs!" 

Sandy settled himself again, grumbling curses on 
fathers and mothers who did not bring up their chil- 
dren better, but he refused to allow a sin^e copper to 
be thrown from the "cyar," though McComie felt 
several pennies of V. V.'s burning holes in her pock- 
et. V. V. entirely supported Sandy and thought the 
fathers and mothers of the "scrammlers" should be 
prosecuted, till Peether informed her authoritatively 
as to the destination of the doles. 

"Sure not wan o' thim, mothers nor fathers, will be 
a cint the better, save an' except the keepin' them 
out of the house wid their noise. The money goes to 
Flaming Russell, the gombeen man that keeps the 
corner sweet shop. And the schoolboard — ^why, that's 
mostly their own fathers, or else men that the gom- 
been man has lent money to. The Flamer do be 
compulsory officer, but is a man going to interfere 
wid his own till, to pamper up a lot av School inspic- 
tors let loose from Dublin Castle? " 

Peether, though by his uncle's telling, from law- 
abiding Donegal, instinctively sided with the law- 
breakers in what did not concern his own car-load of 
travellers, for whom the head-waiter of the Lame 
Hotel had made him responsible. 

The pony was put to its pace and they soon left the 
crowd behind. Like the Rhine bandits of old, these 
only plundered on their own territories. JVhen they 
got to the wilder places there was no following at all — 
besides, the scouts of one detachment told those of 
another that it was no use pursuing that "cyar." It 
was loaded with "mane spalpeens" who had no 
money, but were prodigal of lashes on bare legs and 
talked of schools and the compulsory officers. "A 
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greedy, ignorant lot" was the report general, which 
would have pleased Sandy if he had heard it. No leg- 
strength need be wasted upon the likes of them. 
Even McComie wondered why so many little groups 
seated by the roadside, at whom she smiled, only 
scowled back at her. McComie was not accustomed 
to have her smiles so treated. 

By and by they came to the wondrous bridge of 
Carrick-lirRede hung spider-fine over a chasm of 
emptiness with the sea beneath so distant, so blue 
and so treacherous. It joins the mainland with a 
little rocky island, whose only purpose appears to be 
so connected and strimg to the mainland as in a game 
of cat's cradle. 

The bridge accommodation was bounded to that of 
a rope walk, just wide enough for one person, the rope 
being about the height of the knees, leaving all the 
vast heavens and the distant sea to fall into at 
will. 

The elder Miss Jones and her brother decided at 
once that there was not enough on that perilous island 
to tempt them across, not if it were sown with gold, 
while Peether of the Sloe-tree shook his head and said 
that he had promised his mother to risk his life in no 
such places. Besides he had forgotten to see Father 
Donnan last Easter for reasons which the good father 
could not accept. He was therefore ' ' in morthial sin ' ' 
and in no condition to affront imnecessary risks. If 
only he could have half-an-hour with Father Donnan 
he would "run acrost and acrost that bridge like a 
rabbit." 

All these things stirred the soul of McComie. 

The day was peaceful, full of the fine lusty sun- 
shine that goes with ripe com and the clatter of the 
reaping-machine. Sandy and V. V. were busy with 
the making of tea. The ocean made no complaint. 
It was very many hundred feet below, anyway, well 
out of the way in its rift of cloven rock, and the Island 
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of Rathlin lay out on the face of it as if enamelled in 
silver, gold, precious stones, mother-of-pearl and but- 
terflies' wings. 

Flat on his stomach lay Peether, with Sandy's field- 
glasses at his eye, and named the fields in a kind of 
rapture. He was not particular as to any listener. 
The fact that he saw James Dickson's cabbage gar- 
den " wid James's own britches himg out to dry" was 
enough for him. He turned and demanded the price 
of a like instrument. As soon as he had earned 
enough money he would buy a better pair, and then 
be able to see not only Jamie Dickson's other britches 
but the patch on the seat thereof which was never 
wanting, being indispensable as a trademark. 

Sandy's answer discouraged him. Peether had 
thought ''about five shillings," but stood aghast at 
ten pounds, even when it was explained to him that 
they were Aitchison's Centilux and the very latest 
product of that admirable inventor of long-distance 
field-glasses. 

But Sandjr's slight movement when answering had 
brought something within the range of his vision. 
McComie was striding out manfully along the sway- 
ing bridge. Sandy paused in his labour of collecting 
sticks to make the kettle boil in order to watch her. 
He dared not call out, for she was walking with an 
easy alertness which impressed him. 

''I did not think she had it in her," he said to him- 
self. 

And in truth no more she had. She had started out 
to astonish the others. Presently (she said to herself) 
she would be seen cahnly sitting and smoking one of 
Sandy's cigarettes (stolen for the purpose), right on 
the point of the isle. Think how they would gape and 
what V. V. would say. 

So they might have gaped and certainly would 
have said. Only in midbridge, McComie happened 
to look down at the sea. Fear seized her in its grip. 
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Courage, such as she had, took lighter wings even 
than riches, and flew away. 

Down plumped McComie, her legs and shining sil- 
ver heels swinging in empty space, her hands grasping 
the rope, and she herself in imminent danger of sliding 
oflf altogether. 

"Oh, help, help, Sandy!" she wailed, "come 
and fetch me back — quick! Or I shall fall five 
himdred and sixty-one feet — I saw it in the guide 
book!'' 

Sandy started immediately, calling upon Peether. 
But that worthy did not move. His relations with 
the Keeper of the Keys, per Father Donnan, were not 
en rigUj and though willing enough to risk his body, 
he dared not venture his "immortial sowl." 

"Come on then, V. V.," Sandy ordered impa- 
tiently, "you will have to step over McComie. If I 
do that, it will make the bridge swing dangerously. 
Oh, the little pestiferous wretch!" 

"I could " But in the presence of persons male 

V. V. did not state what she would have gladly done 
to McComie. However, it was a word that took 
rhyme with "bank," also "tank," and had an Amer- 
ican flavour about it. 

Meanwhile McComie was screaming like a parrar 
keet and the bridge was swajdng with her efforts be- 
fore ever Sandy and V. V. set foot upon it. 

"Keep still, McComie," said the voice of Sandy, 
"we are coming." 

"Oh, keep the bridge still," she wailed, the silver 
heels twinkling, as over the verge of the abyss her 
black-stockinged legs seemed to be running a race 
upon nothing. "Do keep it still. If I had known it 
would wobble so, I should never have come!" 

With one hand on the guide-rope and the other 
behind him to hold V. V.'s hand Sandy progressed 
towards McComie while the bridge of Carrick-&-Rede 
swung desperately. 
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''Oh, Sandy, I thought you could do everything," 
cried McComie, "and you can't stop a little bridge 
like this from swinging." 

" Lean back and take hold of the other side," com- 
manded Sandy. And McComie was so surprised that 
she obeyed. Then V. V. grasped the same rope, 
guided herself by it, and the movement immediately 
grew easier. 

''You see you could when you wanted to," said 
McComie reproachfully, "and yet you left me all this 
time to suffer." 

"You wretched little " began V. V., but Sandy 

inmiediately said, "Hush, V. V. ! " And V. V. hushed. 

"Now step over her as lightly as you can. Keep 
hold of my hand. Now!" 

Together they raised McComie to her feet, green 
and white with terror. She clung desperately to 
Sandy and came near to overturning all three into the 
depths. V. V. bit her lip to keep from boxing Mc- 
Comie'seaxs. 

"Now march, McComie," said Sandy, "keep hold 
of my coat " 

"But suppose your coat should come off?" that 
bold adventuress fretted. "It might, you know." 

"Nonsense," said Sandy, "well, there's my hand 
and arm — they won't come off, and V. V. will keep 
you steady behind." 

"But the sea — the sea — ^it's so far down, and noth- 
ing but a rope to hinder us from falling, and I feel all 
full of warm water — ^my heart and things all wobbling 
about m it. I never felt like this on Leith Pier!" 

They sidled slowly off after binding up McComie's 
eyes, with the movement of a crab that has lost most 
of its limbs. But they got safely to land, where Mc- 
Comie, warned by the rasp in V. V.'s voice, conceived 
that the best thing she could do was promptly to 
faint away in somebody's embrace, 

"Oh, give her to me," said Peether, running up, 
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''I'll hould her in me arrums. I don't mind that sort 
of deadly sin — ^Father Donnan can say what he likes." 

"Get away!" cried Sandy roughly. 

And V. v., with difficulty restraining her anger at 
McComie's exploit, set about the recovering of the 
volimtarily unconscious and overbold adventuress. 

After several attempts at restoration, McComie 
opened eyes that brinmied with tears and said, "Oh, 
Sandy, don't let V. V. be angry with me I She always 
does just what she ought and is right always, but 
when I saw that bridge hanging there and none of you 
going across, I just could not help it. It seemed so 
easy and so splendid, and I stole one of your cigarettes 
to smoke — ^but I suppose I can't now — ^where none of 
you could have got near enough to stop me!" 

The apology was so slight and betokened so little 
real sorrow for all the anxiety she had caused, that 
Sandy had perforce to laugh. But being sure that he 
was already gained, McComie's eyes sought those of 
V. V. In them she saw nothing which betokened for- 
giveness. So promptly McComie retreated to her 
second line of defence, and burst into floods of tears 
— tears falling dark and heavy — ^which, when she 
looked up, made her eyes big and glorious like a 
stormy simset. 

But V. V. simply said, "Go away, Sandy — ^take 
Peter with you — bright out of sight over the ridge 
yonder!" 

"Oh, no, no!" said McComie, apprehensively, 
" stay, Sandy, I might feel it all come over me again ! " 

"No, you won't," said V. V. firmly; "be ofif, Sandy, 
and take that Caliban with you!" 

Sandy marched Peether ofif, and beyond the ridge, 
on the horizon line of the great plain on which they 
looked down, they waited, Sandy marvelling what 
were the arguments which V. V. was using to bring 
McComie to a sense of her sinful condition. 

It was a wet-eyed, somewhat panting, but alto- 
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gether radiant McComie who oame to summon 
them. 

"I am better now," she said, ''V. V. has forgiven 
me!" 

But somehow Sandy was aware that McComie had 
only stated the result, without having dilated upon 
the details of the process by which that result had 
been attained. 

On the way down McComie confided to Sandy, " I 
am alwajrs going to be good now, Sandy — ^always — 
always— always!" 

But Sandy had his doubts 
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CHAPTER XXV 
"the wearin' o' the green" 

Above the Giant's Causeway they came upon a fine 
hotel in the style of a Georgian mansion. And in fact 
it belonged to a certain Mr. Marcus Sanderson, one of 
the county magnates. It was an afternoon of rain 
when they got there, but Sandy had seen to it that 
their rooms were reserved. So after the girls had 
"changed" and all of them had gone down to the 
drawing-room, they learned a little about the delight- 
ful freedom of Irish manners. 

Mr. Sanderson, the owner, and his house party had 
driven over for lunch at his own hotel, and were now 
spendmg the afternoon m dance and song, mcluding 
any well-seeming guests with the cordiality of old 
acquaintances. 

"Come and have some tea," was the invitation 
which came from half-a-dozen ladies all speaking at 
once. "What a long and wet drive you must have 
had from Cushendalll" 

From the first there was no doubt about the popu- 
larity of McComie, and the elder ladies thought no 
worse of V. V. for her little spice of reserve. She was 
English and therefore it was to be expected of her. 
Soon all knew that the party consisted of these three, 
V. v., McComie and Sandy, with the marvellous 
Peether of the Black-Sloe as supemmnerary driver. 
McComie wove romances out of the least thing which 
had happened to them, and with her tempest-tossed 
hair and thunder-cloudy eyes, she soon drew a circle 
about her. 
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THE WEARIN' 0' THE GREEN" 

Of V. v., with her little air of seeing through all 
men-things, and her charming attention to whatever 
the women of the party said to her, they said, ''She 
has the air of a married woman. She reminds me a 
little of Lady Lithgow — no, I think she is liker Mrs. 
Willie Applethwaite. I am sure I have seen a picture 
of her in one of the papers." 

And this, indeed, was hkely enough. 

Presently Mrs. Sanderson, a rosy, comfortable lady 
in unrustUng black with the most contagious laugh in 
the world, came and asked the girls to sing. Many 
had sung before them, but had either been shy or had 
pronounced their words without any "carry." V. V. 
accepted modestly and sat down to the piano with her 
usual air of pleasant languor. She motioned to an 
extremely disgusted McComie, who was keeping 
about her a deUghted and emulous circle of boys, 
making them feel siunmer-like all over with the ease 
and noble warmth of the Gulf Stream itself. 

Nevertheless McComie came, conferred a moment, 
and then the great song of "MagaU" from MireiUe 
began to ring through the long drawing-room. Every- 
where conversation hushed. Wonder, admiration, 
marvel followed. Few had ever heard of MireiUe. 
None at all of Mistral — ^but the atmosphere of " dance 
and Provengal song" proved of more than Keatsian 
passion and intensity. 

The song ended. There was no applause, no thanks, 
a tense waiting only which broke into a muttered 
rumbUng of "Oh, please, go on!" when V. V. half 
turned from the piano. Then it was Calv6's song in 
the third act of the CavdUeria Rusticana. McComie 
sang this alone and V. V. brought out every note of 
her full throbbing contralto. 

Then all suddenly the two girls darted into "The 
Wearin' o' the Green." 

It was an Orange gathering, the ilite of Antrim — 
Sandersons, Hills, Hamiltons, Butlers, McNaughtons, 
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and CraigB without counting. There was a kind of 
gasp. Then all knew — ^the women knew first — that 
the girls had no idea that they were not paying the 
company the greatest compliment in the world. Also, 
because at the bottom of every Irish heart there is a 
love for that melody — sneaking often but deep-seated 
— sympathy grew upward like a flower. After all, the 
most patriotic Orangeman does not really love the 
English. 

Tlie ringing appeal of V. V.'s wonderful soprano 
and the sense of tears in McComie's voice, to which 
the open southern Scottish accent lent flavour, caused 
furtive handkerchiefs to be passed roimd. The men 
watched the singers and cursed themselves for being 
touched. But the glamour of their own Ireland was 
upon them. They heard the tramp of armed men 
drilling on wind-swept headlands, the shamrock in 
every hat. They heard the keening wail of women 
across wide valleys— women mourning for the dead 
that were theirs. The winds blew soft and wet in 
their faces from the western "rainy airt." After all 
it was Ireland — Ireland. And Grand Masters of Or- 
ange lodges and stalwart Presbyterians of the Banner 
of Blue, to whom the words of the song were anath- 
ema, tingled rejoicefully as they felt themselves Irish 
and not English, and thanked Grod therefor. 

The wailing rose into a chaimt of victory, and with 
one voice that "No Surrender" company, whose fore- 
fathers had stood unbroken at EnniskiUen and behind 
the walls of Derry, proclaimed its desire and full 
intent : 

" To ask a Mother's Uessina from a strange amd distant land^ 
Where the cruei cross of Bnqland shaU never more be seen, 
And where, please Ood, we^u Iwe and die stiU wecavrC (f the Oreen" 

It was a great moment, when McComie, smiling 
irresistibly through her tears, turned to that company 
of Last Ditchers with an invitation to repeat the first 
verse as a chorus. 
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So while the tears ran down her cheeks and she sang 
—like distant thunder dominating April showers, the 
men of Antrim rent their throats with the aflSrmation 
that their motherland was in their opinion: 



"The most distresrfvl country that ever yet toae 
They^re hanging men and women there, for voearin^ o' the QreenJ' 



There was no more singing after that. The women 
were a little awed. Such music they had never heard 
before. What had made their heart-strings thrill? 
The men, less sensitive to sound, wondered that they 
might not next be asked if they ^^ Feared to speak of 
Ninety-Eight,^' or to give their opinion of the *^Shan 
van Vogt,'' to rejoice with Rory O'More, that: 

"On the green hiOie cf Ulster the whiie croee waeee kigfi." 

or to designate themselves or their friends as: 

"The MereUees Scots, with their creeds and (heir swords^ 
With toar in their bosoms and peace in their words" 

All which, though of little matter to the women, 
might be awkward for them at election time, in the 
next Grand Lodge, or in the General Assembly of the 
Presbyterian Church in Ireland — that is, if the news 
got about. So they talked to each other in the spirit 
of the national anthem, ''confounding politics," while 
V. V. and McComie, the latter still tear-stained (and 
both innocent), were received back into the company 
of the women. 

"Oh, I hope,'' said McComie, "I do hope you don't 
mind. That song always does make me make a fool 
of myself — ^but when I sing ' The Moo'ers o' the For- 
est,' I simply cry quarts." 

They forgave her promptly — ^nay, took her to their 
hearts for the very deliciousness of her mistake in 
thinking that as "The Moo'ers" was the lament of all 
Scotland after Flodden, so "The Wearing o' the 
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Green" is that of a downtrodden and undivided Ire- 
land« 

After a while, the rain ceasing, they went out on the 
terrace which looks on the great plain of Antrim, and 
marked the farms, and farm-towns, and villages send- 
ing up the blue reek of the afternoon "drop of tea." 
From which, cinctured with youth and with a respect- 
able following of men old enough to know better, Mc- 
Comie descended to the now deserted Causeway. 
The rain had stopped the tourists, and they had the 
place to themselves. 

Also there McComie tormented the ''boys," and 
that to such an extent that quiet Mr. Sanderson 
climbing up out of a sphere where he had been made 
to feel he was not wanted, into the pleasant click of 
V. V.'s knitting-needles, bent over and whispered to 
her so low that nobody could hear: 

''If you have any influence over your sister, Miss 
Jones, I wish you would use it to keep her from get- 
ting engaged to more than three of my nephews at 
one time." 
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CHAPTER XXVI 
mccoiob's knight paladin 

The next day some of their new acquaintances 
called to take them to play golf at Portrush and to 
lunch at the Grolf Hotel. Sandy, being mland born, 
had more length of drive and good-will than strict 
science, but he went to look after McComie. Now 
McComie fallaciously stated that she could play a 
little — ^for on Leith Links and within reach of half a 
dozen of the best greens in the country, she had prac- 
tically been bom with a golf-club in her hand. 

She took one glance at the lady players and then 
said: ''I will play with some of you men. Clubs? — 
Oh, a cleek and a driver — ^that's all I nmd. Where is 
the shop?" 

She did the first hole in a good medium four and 
then settled down. She was three up at the turn, to 
the delight of "the boys,'* who carefully concealed 
from her the fact that she was beating the club cham- 
pion on his own ground. 

"Is that what you call playing a little? '* said Laur- 
ence Perkins, when McComie, with a long slow sweep 
of her cleek, holed a sixteen-foot putt on roughish 
ground. 

"Oh," said McComie, "you have only got to think 
out beforehand how it is going to roll. See, I will 
show you." 

And she repeated the dose. 

"I say, Miss Jones, why are you not lady cham- 
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pion?*' said Laurence Perkins, after the lady was 
d(»iny six and he was hoping for a half at the next 
hole to ease matters a httle. 

"Oh," said McComie lightly, " I do not care to play 
with ladies — a good caddy if I can get one is best, and 
a man if he is young enough to be up to his game and 
sensible enou^ not to make love to me through the 
greens!" 

" I should think you will get very few to satisfy you 
on both points," said the injured Perkins, who had 
just lost his seventh hole after a bold struggle. "At 
least you cannot find any fault with me on the last 
count." 

"No," said McComie, flashing her victorious mid- 
oceanic eyes on him. "But it's never too late to 
mend!" 

"McComie!" Sandy threw the warning over his 
shoulder. He was talking with three of McComie's 
hosts as they walked in. They were kind boys, too, 
and left McComie to her defeated enemy as a sort of 
consolation prize. 

"All right, Sandy," said his adopted sister. "I 
forgot you were there! 

"We were both a bit oflf our games to-day," Mc- 
Comie went on soothingly. "Have you been round 
this course before? — I haven't, and indeed I have not 
had a game worth playing for months and months. 
There are some quite small boys at Musselburgh and 
St. Andrews who are miracles for keeping a fellow's 
game up!" 

"And what would have been the difference if you 
had been at the top of your game?" Larry Perkins 
asked impatiently. 

"Oh," she answered lightly, "I hardly know. For 
your course I must really buy a mashie if I am to play 
again, but V. V. will object to the expense. And I 
hate lots of clubs. A good caddy is for playing with, 
not for carrying ironmongery! But I daresay I shall 
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make it five or six strokes less if I get staying on 
awhile!" 

"Then you will come precious near beating the 
record," said the defeated medallist. "Braid made 
that two years ago." 

"Jamie Braid — oh, yes," said McComie. "I used 
to play with him when I was a small girl." 

The local champion whistled in a mellow fashion, 
and recognized that he had caught a tartar. 

"Of course if I could only play in my gym-dress I 
could make a decenter show. But skirts are such a 
bother!" 

"Must be!" growled Larry Perkins, the weight of 
"seven up" heavy on his mind, and thinking also of 
the chaff he would have to endure from loving com- 
rades. 

Sandy and McComie were entertained at the Golf 
Club Hotel, and, having so many men all to herself, 
there is little doubt that McComie would have abused 
the situation. Only she knew that the eye of Sandy 
was upon her. She recked nothing of Saiidy person- 
ally, but she had heard V. V. make him swear to tell 
her all. Such a mean trick ! For she knew that, sol- 
emnized by that oath, Sandy would execute to the 
letter without fear or favour. 

So there was nothing left for the unfortunate girl 
but to behave. The which, betwixt the more and the 
less (or, nautically, "Less-or-more-by-less") she did. 

V. V. was meantime earning quite another sort of 
golden opinions, and thinking whether Sandy would 
really be able to cope with McComie, or if she ought 
to have gone herself. She had, however, sworn Sandy 
by the most sacred oath known to her: " If I don't teU 
you the whole truth and nothing but the truth, may 
we never be married!" 

This was really putting Sandy on the rack, and 
V. V. was well aware of it. Because she knew that it 
would hurt him grievously to "tell on" McComie 
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even to herself. But — she comforted herself with the 
thou^t— she knew no other way to make that yomig 
person stand in reasonable awe of her warnings when 
removed from her eye. 

It was a treat to V. V. to be perfectly quiet in the 
comer of the verandah between a book, a half-worked 
pair of wristlets for Sandy's mother and the com- 
pany's field-glasses. Nice women came, sat down 
beside her and cooed in low Irish voices. They asked 
no questions as, across the channel, most people in 
hotels would have done. 

But that was part of the beautiful Irish manners 
which cannot offend — ^unless you differ about religion, 
and then it is a shillaleh in the back of your head. 

One lady from Derry lifted V. V.'s left hand in a 
moment of page-turning, glanced at her sympathet- 
ically, and laid it down without a question. Sandy's 
ring was upon it. 

Presently V. V. set out upon a little walk which led 
along the cliffs, where she found suddenly that the 
necks of broken bottles and other natural products of 
tripperdom made difficult the path. This was not 
like the Scotland she had left. She remembered the 
beautiful cleanliness of the North Berwick to Tan- 
tallon walk by the cliffs — the old path through the 
Aberdour woods before the railway came, that across 
the Pentlands by the Compensation Ponds — all kept 
like a nobleman's pleasaunce. 

But finally, knowing that she could not have every- 
thing, she abandoned what in her mind she dubbed 
(A la Sandy) "the Avenue de la Grande Feech- 
Feech," and found her way to the shore and into the 
famous caves called the Wet and the Dry. 



Down there, right in V. V/s route if she had gone 
on her way, a tall young man, dark and studious- 
looking, was rescuing a stout old gentleman with 
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prominent eyes from deadly peril* The old man in 
the ventripotent shooting-coat and spindling Imick- 
erbockers was Mr* Scoville of London. The young 
man discreet of wisdom and coimsel was Mr. Army- 
tage McGhie. 

V. V. was still on the heights, picking her way with 
disgusted care among the post-quaternary rdics of 
tripperdom, when the interview reached its climax. 

''But they all call themselves by the same name/' 
said the elder; ''it should be allowed in no decent 
country. I wiU write to Lady Balmaghie. It is a 
case for the police !" 

The tall young man looked long at the famous Mr. 
Scoville, a name much to the fore in subscriptions for 
public charities, but who in his inner man was copi- 
ously devoid of all private charity. 

"I happen to know/' he said, with a c^ain im- 
pressive fimmess, "that they have their own reasons 
for doing so — aright and proper reasons. Besides, I 
never heard them call each other anything but 'V. 
V.,' 'McComie,' and 'Sandy.' And sp^ddi^ of 
Sandy, do you know, if I were you, Mr. Scoville, I 
should say nothing about this either to Lady Bal- 
maghie or to any one else. For my own part (and I 
do not speak without knowledge), there is no breach 
of correction " 

"But Walkerbum told me," began Scoville, trying 
to get away from the eyes of the young man which 
weired upon him« 

"Never mind about Walkerbum — I shall take care 
of Wfidkerbum," he said. "Most likdy he lied!" 

"But they are no more " 

"Never mind about what they are, Mr. Scoville. 
Say nothing over at Sanderson's. First of all, it 
would not look well to start a quarrel — and, miore- 
over, a hotel is not a private house. Say to yourself, 
' Is it any business of mine? ' This young man Pryde, 
besides being a fine scholar, as I told you, is not to be 
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trifled with. I have known him throw two men, each 
bigger than you, through a first-floor window. And 
the cliffs hereabouts are much higher than that. I 
should advise you to go home by the beach — ^and on 
the way forget all about it!" 

Mr. ScovUle took the beach road, but on his way he 
could not help, as he was setting out immediately for 
Holyhead, revealing the secret of the lack of imme- 
diate blood relationship among the Jones family at 
present staying at the hotel. He chose as confidants 
Steve Hill and his regimental comrade, H. F. (known 
as "Hellfire") de Tracy. The first being a Hill, merely 
said a bad word and inquired what the devil it mat- 
tered to them — or (he added when the traitor had 
vanished) to Old Paunchy. As for the girls, they had 
sung at a hotel sing-song and sung dashed well too, 
and for the rest — the only soimd conclusion was to 
come and have a drink. 

But H. F. — ^not to repeat his warmer cognomen 
more often than is necessary — ^would listen to no 
advice. 

"Come on, Hill," he said, "we will go and have a 
lark with those girls — I know their sort!" 

"I bet you don't!" said Hill; "but any way Fm 
going for a drink and I'll come and look after you so 
far." 

That a De Tracy (even H. F.) should not behave as 
a gentleman was altogether out of Steve's concep- 
tion. 

It was hardly their fault and in no way hers, that 
they met the said victorious McComie, marching 
along the beach hotelwards, whistling "Garryowen" 
and carrying her clubs over her shoulder with the as- 
surance of a perfect St. Andrews caddie. 

She had dismissed her attendant swains in order to 
sharpen their ardours, and had sent Sandy on ahead 
to take a swim before going in to find V. V. and 
dinner. 
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"I beg your pardon," said Steve Hill, "Miss Jones, 
I think. I had the pleasure of hearing you sing at my 
uncle's party up in the hotel!" 

"Oh, I did," said McComie, who as to introduc- 
tions never stood much on form and ceremony when 
she was satisfied as to the "niceness" of the intro- 
ducees. And of course Mr. Sanderson's friends were 
boimd to be "nice of the nicest." 

"Come and have supper with me at the 'Impe- 
rial,' " said Henry Farmond de Tracy. "I have seen 
you act in London, you know, and I'll wager that 
Jones was not your name then!" 

Slow to take offence, McComie only smiled with 
the exact toss of her heavy hair which Sandy, apt at 
words descriptive, called her "tree-top in the wind" 
smile. 

" Most of us in our profession have two names — one 
for the public and the other for those who know and 
like us!" 

"Tell me that one!" said yoimg Fannond, taking a 
step towards McComie. The girl saw a couple of fig- 
ures in the distance and recognized — someone she had 
been thinking of a good deal. The other was V. V. 
Without a moment's hesitation she took to her heels 
and ran towards them. They were half-way up the 
cliff and their backs were turned. But when Mc- 
Comie arrived, hot and panting, she could hardly find 
breath to cry, "Oh, Armytage! Oh, V. V.!" 

And then, between laughing and crying, she told 
them the tale. She was a fool to be so easily fright- 
ened. Of course they did not mean any harm, and 
one of them was as nice as could be. He was Steve 
Hill, she knew, and a friend of Kit Sykes's — ^belonged 
to the same regiment; and the other — ^very likely he 
did not mean any harm either. And through her 
tears she repeated the insolent invitation to supper at 
the "Imperial," and the words used about l]^ving 
more names than one when off the stage. 
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She did not notice that the brow of the dark young 
man became very dark indeed, nor did she hear (what 
y. y. caught) a malediction upon 'Hhat infernal old 
scoundrel Scoville," which was worthy even of Sandy. 

Then the two young men came up — Steve Hill a 
little shamefaced, but Farmond de Tracy facing the 
matter with a kind of impish sang-froid. 

Then when y . y . was on the point of telling them in 
bitterest tones what she thought of their conduct, 
suddenly and without warning, the quiet dark young 
man by her side took the command. 

"I think you had better see Miss McComie home," 
he said to y. y. '^ She is a little fatigued. I will stay 
with these gentlemen." 

And y. y., thankful for once that she had not been 
walking the cliffs with Sandy, obeyed. Sandy was a 
yiking and immensely dependable, but he was the 
most violent peacemaker in the world. Sandy knew 
nothing of half-measures, and she might not have got 
enough time to quiet him before 'Hhese gentlemen" 
were over the White CUffs. 

She led McComie away and that young woman 
went, not too willing, and with many a backward 
glance — one of which in the long run really did lead to 
her seeing something. 

Left alone with McComie's two "followers" (after 
the French phrase), Armjrtage, who knew them both, 
invited them courteously to return upon their foot- 
steps. The yoimg ladies, he explained, were imder his 
charge. He had known them in Scotland. Steve 
Hill lifted his hat and apologized. 

"Sorry," he said, "it was all that old beast Scoville. 
I think I shall go and look up Kit Sykes. He is a, 
decent sort." 

But not of this breed was Farmond de Tracy of the 
warm pseudonym. Bitter, restless, ever tugging at 
his little Kaiser moustache and fondling his corseted 
wasp's waist, he stuck to the path of the evil-tongued. 
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^'I saw you eyeing the one with the golfing tackle/' 
he sneered. "I suppose you want her for yourself. 
That cat won't jump with me." 

There was only one reply to that, and the left arm 
of the dark young man suddenly extended itself with 
remarkable velocity till it came into violent contact 
with the orbit of the speaker's eye, bruising the eye- 
brow, and in a less degree the knuckles, where these 
encoimtered each other. 

H. F. went down like a log and did not come to till 
Armjrtage had pulled his head about a good deal in a 
convenient rock pool, to the great astonishment of the 
httle green crabs. The sting of the healing salt finally 
brought him roimd, and he departed, threatening 
that all was not over between them. 

''Don't be a cad, old man," said Armytage easily, 
"and when you are, don't get sulky when the fact is 
pointed out to you. All right — ^whenever you like 
and how you like. Only I should advise you to keep 
your mouth shut in this neighbourhood." 

While Armytage was kneeling on the edge of the 
pool, wrapping up his hand in a wet handkerchief and 
wondering how long it would take him to get roimd 
to the chemist's in Portrush for some sticking plaster 
— ^behold, Kit Sykes and his comrade Steve Hill were 
standing over him. 
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CHAPTER XXVTI 
"to all whom it may concern" 

"Ho, I say, what's this?" Eat Sykes inquired of his 
kinsman. "We met that yoimg snorter Farmond, 
and not a word could we get out of him. He swore at 
us. He was holding one wet handkerchief to his eye. 
You have got another on your knuckles. I suppose 
we may put two and two together — the eye and the 
knuckles, I mean!" 

"If you like," said Armjrtage calmly. "I'm ofif to 
get some sticking-plaster at the chemist's in Portrush. 
If you are going that way, I'm with you!" 

"No need," said Eat Sykes, pulling from the pocket 
of his Norfolk jacket one of those useful rolls of tem- 
porary skin which all golfers ought to carry. 

"Good for you. Kit," cried Armytage; "then, after 
all, I shall be in time for dinner up at the hotel." 

"At the hotel? And what the mischief are you 
going to do up at the hotel? " 

Annytage, still plastering himself with Kit's pro- 
vision of temporary skin, looked one long black look 
at his cousin. 

"Oh, yes. — ' What — the — hem — ^is that to me? ' and 
all that," continued Kit Sykes. "But after all, my 
dear chap, people are good enough to say that you 
are engaged to Lily, my cousin, you know. So don't 
get in a wax " 

"Oh, I thought we had settled that long ago! I 
never was and never will be!" 
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"And then there are the things that old Scoville 
swears to. I suppose " 

"Suppose nothing," said Annytage, holding him 
with an eye almost as dangerous as Sandy's own; "to 
suppose nothing makes for peace in families!" 

Kit Sykes whistled softly. 

' ' Two champions I " he said. ^ ^ One apiece. I never 
knew that you were a bruiser, Annie. I should like 
to put on the gloves with you some day. The other 
brute is too big for me!" 

There was a laden silence f orja space and then Eat 
Sykes resiuned. "But what's all this about their 
travelling roimd together? Scoville says they «dl have 
taken the name of Jones." 

"Now listen," said Armytage, straightening him- 
self up, "this is no condemned business of yours or 
mine. But as you're not a bad sort, Kit" ("Thank 
'ee," said Kit), "nor you, Steve — and as you can help 
a bit, I'll tell you what I know. Neither of you have 
got to think and say the worst just to get square on 
his own age and ugUness Uke that old swine ScoviUe. 

"The fact is, Miss V. V. has just completed a long 
and anxious tour with her own company. She was a 
bit off colour, and though Sandy and she were en- 
gaged to be married when they were still quite poor, 
V. V. wouldn't let him burden himself with a wife till 
he had paid off everything." 

"Queer girl — queerer chap!" said Kit, thinking of 
his creditors, of whom he did not think except when 
they kept themselves in the f oregroimd by their own 
unaided efforts. 

"And V. V. put all the money she had and all she 
made into the business. She is a proper partner, you 
understand, deeds signed, lawyers and all that sort of 
thing. And as soon as the firm stands clear the part- 
ners are to marry!" 

"Kings' elephants, if I were the chap, I'd falsify 
the balance sheets!" 
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"So should I," admitted Armytage. "I think 
there would be justification." 

''Ample!" said Kit. ''Jove, what eyes!" 

"And what about the other — ^your spot-stroke- 
barred girl, I mean?" 

Armytage flushed slightly. 

"Miss McComie is a girl of good people, a sort of 
cousin of mine and more distantly of yours. Her 
mother was an Armytage of Kenmore. But her far 
ther got married again, so Sandy and V. V. adopted 
her, or she adopted them. I don't know which. If 
you want details, apply to headquarters." 

"Annie, I say," cried Eat, holding his hands above 
his head, "please kick me — ^kick me hard — oh, hard! 
You help, Steve. I'll stand it and never wince. It 
would do me good. That infernal old Scoville. To 
think that I have been such a . . . cad. Oh, kick 
me ! — an Armytage of Kenmore and your cousin ! I'm 
suffering to be kicked. I sha'n' t be happy till I get it — 
no use breaking your other set of knuckles on such a 
cur. Take your boot, Annie — ^it will do my soul 
good!" 

This was the conversion of Kit Sykes in so far as 
the girls were concerned. To reconcile himself to 
Sandy was more difficult. Sandy was miUtant and 
aggressive. He did not invite tenderness from other 
^n-indeed, contrariwise. 

"I'm glad about that black eye," Eat meditated. 
"I wonder what H. F. will do about it. He can't call 
you out, I suppose, even if we are in Ireland. But it 
will be a beauty to-monow. I shall call, for the clean 
joy of it, and present my sjrmpathies! But I say, 
what about the big fellow Pryde, the all-roimd au- 
thor chap? What was all the fuss about Eleanor 
Sykes? Did he not behave rather infernally? Bal- 
maghie, I know, thought so." 

"No," said Armytage, slowly but with an impres- 
sive gravity. "I'm not an 'Enquire Within upon 
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Everything/ but I was mixed up in that^ and the fact 
is that 'Nore met Sandy Pryde quite yoimg — ^before 
he was a celebrated author. Then when she saw him 
again, I expect she had a bit of fever, or the girls' va- 
riety of 'touch of the sim' upon her. And she talked 
a lot of rot — same as I have heard you do, Eat " 

''Yes, last time I thought I was the boxing kan- 
garoo at the old Aquarium and I wanted to take on 
Bumpsher, my revered C. O.!'' 

"Exactly," continued Armytage, "well, after 
working herself into a state and coming upon young 
Pryde who was out for a cool, she went and flung her- 
self in the river — the Lily Beds — deuced dangerous 
at any time, but on a moonlight night — ^well, at any 
rate, Sandy Pryde fished her out. But it was a 
deuced near thing for them both. And then, of coiu-se 
when we got her home, she babbled, till Balmaghie and 
my lady misunderstood — ^and for that matter so did 
I. Oh, I am not setting up a claim to any special far- 
sightedness. I behaved just as much like a fool as 
even you could have done. 

"Only I set myself to find out. And what I dis- 
covered was that Sandy (he's my friend, so I have a 
right to call him that) had never spoken a dozen 
words to Eleanor, except when he saw the two girls 
up to town once from their aimt's house, and made the 
journey as pleasant for them as any decent man 
can. 

" Yes, I daresay 'Nore ivas a little taken with him — 
especially after, but nothing to hurt. Fellows can't 
go chucking men out of French windows two at a 
time without girls getting down on their knees to 
pray to them. I never was in the business myself — 
(no, H. F. doesn't count) — ^but I know that much. 
Anyway, Kit, I am sure that the Sykes admiration 
won't interfere with any little game of yours." 

"Lily would not have done it," said Kit Sykes 
thoughtfully. 
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"Perhaps not, but of the two I prefer 'Nore," said 
Armytage. 

"You prefer 'Nore?" gasped Kit. " Why , I thought 
— everybody thou^t ^" 

"Don't think, Kit, it isn't in your line — especially 
don't think what other people think. Families can't 
arrange everything for a fellow unto the third and 
fourth generations. You are going to be abominably 
rich. I am going to be a peer. Neither one nor the 
other of us can help that. Our people can't help it 
either or they would — ^at least, in my case. That's 
why Balma^e is saving up every penny for little 
Augusta. I don't blame him, but the fact that he 
does it allows me to choose my friends for myself, and 
Sandy Pryde, author and general parcel deliverer, is 

the most amusing man I know. Lady B ? Oh, 

well, she hates me, anyway — ^is boimd to — ^as if it 
were my fault that that poor httle girlie was not bom 
a boy." 

Armytage was silent a while, and then changing the 
subject, added: "I say. Kit, I think it will be better 
for you to tell that old brute Scoville that his club 
window at the corner of St. James' Street will be the 
best place for him for some months." 

"But what about their calling themselves ' Jones '? " 
Kit was pursuing his fixed idea. He had always been 
Kit Sykes all his life and did not imderstand the needs 
of other people, who might want to call themselves 
"Jones" for p^fectly legitimate reasons. It was in 
Armytage's mind to adduce the example of royalty, 
which always travels under a pseudonym. Instead 
he told the plain truth. 

"Well," he said, "they simply tossed up for the 
choice of name. It had to be one of three. V. V. 
won." 

"Oh, sporting!" cried Kit Sykes with admiration. 
And tiben he squinted knowingly across at his 
cousin. 
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"I say," he queried sharply, "how do you come to 
know that? Who told you?" 

Annytage McGhie coloured and answered slowly: 
"Well, if it 18 any business of yours, Miss McComie 
told me!" 

Eat Sykes whistled softly, " J< was a Lover and his 

Lass!'' 

" Sits the wind in that quarter? " he went on. "But 
who am I to blame you? Well, I suppose I may take 
it for granted that any decent fellow may now come 
between little Lily Sykes and the wind of your nobil- 
ity, without your blacking their eyes, as you did just 
now for Master Farmond of the Hellfire?" 

Armytage nodded assent with his usual gravity. 

"But," he said, "if you will permit me to express 
an advice — you have already given or implied a good 
many to me — if I were you, I should stick to 'Nore. 
She is emotional, certainly, but the first baby would 
cure that, and she would not keep bossing you all the 
time like Lily! Nor yet be everlastingly pestering 
you with what her mother, or Miss Glendinning, or 
Lady B., all thought of your behaviour as a spouse! 
'Nore would have one grand flare-up per year or 
thereby, and be done wifii it for three himdred and 
sixty-four days. But, of course, you will do as you 
like, same as I should." 

"You can bet your boots I will!" said Kit Sykes 
explosively. 
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Sandy," said V. V, the day after they had got 
home, ''we have had our honeymoon trip, and it is 
strict business for us now for ever so long. There is 
not much to clear now, and we could look after and 
bully McComie better if we were married. Can you 
be ready for to-morrow?" 

^ "Present!" the bridegroom in prospective reported 
himself, standing up and saluting as they had taught 
him to do in the Black University Volimteers where 
he made a short sojourn imder the colours in the city 
of Edinburgh. 

"You don't mind, Sandy?" said V. V. 

"Well, hardly a bit!" said Sandy cheerfully. 

"It is a step we ought to take," said V. V., "in the 
interests of McComie." 

"Oh, bother McComie!" quoth Sandy; "it is a step 
as you say. But nobody can say that we did not look 
long enough before we leaped." 

"Whom shall we have? " said V. V., as if it were an 
afternoon tea-party. 

"Well, that's pretty clear," said Sandy, to whom 
all things were instantly clear. "For you there's Mc- 
Comie, of course, and, if you like, the landlady, Mrs. 
Larkins. She's a gossip of a kindly sort, and we must 
have some means of telling the neighbourhood. Then 
as you are to be married in an Episcopal Church, we 
had better have Armytage McGhie as master of cere- 
monies. Then there is Brother John, for the sake of 
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the home folk, and Mr. Shieldhill. I'll call and ask 
him this morning. We owe him as much as that. 
Rob Gilston? — ^No, works can't go on with both heads 
away, but we can ask him to supper. But, I say, 
V. v., what made you change your mind about that 
home of yoiir own, and waiting no end of a time?" 

"Oh, I don't know," said V. V. thoughtfully, "all 
that bother about names when we were in Ireland and 
having to explain. Besides, I kept thinking all the 

time how much nicer it would have been — ^if — ^if " 

• "I know," said Sandy the Wise, "I thought that 
part of it would come over you some day." 

He knelt beside her. 

"Now, V. v.," he said, "kiss me as you did before 
we got to thinking of paying off motors, and buying 
and seUing horses, and being business partners and 
all that — shall we go into the old siunmer-house out 
there where you watched me clean the deUvery-tri- 
cycle — oh, immense ages ago, when you really loved 
me?" 

V. V. opened out her arms, and there came a kind 
of imequal sobbing laugh into her throat. "No, you 
silly Sandy — I shall kiss you here " 

And during the celebration McComie came in, 
gazed a moment in speechless wonder, till she found 
words: "Well, after all you have said to me, you two 
are — yes, you arel'^ 

And McComie vanished, to be seen no more till 
supper-time. 



They were married the next day in their best Sun- 
day things, only Armytage distinguishing hhnself by 
the magnificence of his attire, and escorting McComie 
as if she were made of biscuit de Sevres and might be 
expected to break at any moment. Yet he knew 
better, for he had seen her play golf and tiim unex- 
pected hand-springs merely because she felt glad. 
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And in the evening they carried off all the men at 
Tenterden Road for supper to Lyons's newly-opened 
branch, where V. V. had arranged for the largest 
room. Sandy introduced his bride and the men 
cheered. All the married men had a sovereign for 
their wives (V. V. said laughingly that she would call 
and see that it had been duly dehvered and by no 
means forgotten), and each of the unmarried carried 
away ten shillings. 

McComie was there and sat with Armytage, cre- 
ating desperation in the eyes of apprentice mechani- 
cians each time that her stormy eyes perused their 
ranks. The girls sang. They played on an imported 
piano, and regretted that there was not room for a 
dance. But Sandy suggested a yearly "Wives' and 
Sweethearts' Ball," which would be far better. And 
to this V. V. made him pledge his word. They sang 
"Poor Tom Bowling," "The British Grenadiers," 
"Scots Wha Hae," and the "Flowers o' the Forest," 
together with "Boyne Water" and "The Wearing o' 
the Green" with great pith and impartiality. 

When all was over, it took Armytage and McComie 
so long to find their way to 151, Kandahar Road, that 
Sandy and V. V. had to sit up for them. And on any 
other night, McComie would have been called upon 
to justify the use of her time. Afterwards McComie 
sighed as she thought how easily she had got off. 

"It's being married that makes the difference," she 
thought. "Other nights V. V. would have stopped 
and lectured me for half an hour, but to-night it's 
only ^Is that you, dear?' And as it was me, 'Well 
then, good-night!' And here I am all ready for bed 
in five minutes after the key rattled in the Chubb 
lock." 

Again McComie sighed and r^arded a misspent 
past with disapproval. 

"I suppose it does sweeten the temper," she medi- 
tated. "If I had been married, I should never have 
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slapped my stepmother's face. Oh, what a little 
wretch I was in those days. I sha'n't ever tell — who- 
ever it may be. He was very nice to-night, but may- 
be he did not mean half he said. We shall see to-mor- 
row. He said he had been a loafer and was not 
worthy of me — I wonder what he will do. At any 
rate, he did not talk silly like all the little boys. Oh, 
I shall never put up with a boy again — ^who could, 
after . . . Amf" 

But under no other name did McComie refer to the 
marvel who had induced this quite recent disgust for 
boys and their ways. McComie and her "fighting 
tail " had been a frequent sight in Ireland, right down 
to the last view they had had of that dearest of islands 
as they passed out of Dublin Bay. 

She had brought back with her quite a stock of 
verses, each addressed to her as some new incarnation 
of beauty. 

"Ankle-deep in sand elastic, Alice aroon, 
All a-wander under a slow, soft moon. 

Sucking sticks of candy mastic, GiUe machree, 
Life's partner, heart's heartener, 
Think of me— only of me, 
Alice Ma Comie — ^Alice ma Chree!" 

McComie thought such things original and beau- 
tiful at the time. There must be wonderful people 
in Ireland who could write poetry like that. Of course 
Sandy could, but he only made fun of it, and these 
^'boys" never did. Besides, Sandy could do every- 
thing. It was no use thinking of anything that Sandy 
could not do — ^he did not even mind making a fool of 
himself upon occasion. 



The first morning of his married life, Sandy, in a 
smarter suit than he had allowed himself as a bach- 
elor, found a rather imexpected offer of service await- 
ing him at the garage in Tenterden Road. 
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Armytage McGhie was there, diligently employed 
in an engine-room rig-out, turning out upon the floor 
the entrails of a motor which needed overhauling. 

"Hello, Benedict," he said, rising from his knees, 
"oh, I forgot, I must not talk to the Chief like that — 
bad for discipline. Can I have a word or two with 
you in your office?'' 

"Of course,'' said Sandy, wondering what was to 
come of all this. 

They entered the plain, pine-boarded and roughly 
shelved room which had served Mr. Shieldhill to 
chmb to fortune. Armytage thrust his hands into his 
pockets and looked straight at Sandy. 

"I want a job," he said. "I hate doing nothing, 
and I do know a lot about motors. I had six months 
of it in the Avenue de la Grande Arm^e — De Dion 
first and then Daimler. I think I can earn a wage 
after I get into your line of things — ^anyway, I can 
make myself useful." 

"But I thought you had plenty of money — estates 
in Yorkshire, and that sort of thing?" 

"Well, I have — they came to me from my people — 
mother's side chiefly. And I can't help being an earl 
some day. But what is there for a fellow to do? I've 
tried most sports, from curate's croquet to airman- 
ship. But there is more solid satisfaction in work — 
work that you have got to do " 

"Of course, I shall be glad to have you," said Sandy 
as Armytage hesitated — "a smart mechanician is not 
an easy thing to pick up in the motor business. But 
you will weary of the monotony of it. It is much the 
same every day — though I can give you a turn into 
the City if you ever care to drive, or at the distant de- 
liveries — ^would you care for that? We are taking in 
all South London with the new cars." 

"Just wouldn't I? It would suit me down to the 
ground!" 

"Well, come in to tea to-night, and we can talk it 
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over with V. V. She was my partner before, you 
know, but now is so to the nth power!" 

'^ Speaking of partners," hazarded Armytage, "if 
you care to have another, I should be glad to put a 
few thousands in your business — I really don't know 
what to do with them!" 

"Thank you," said Sandy, holding out his hand, 

that day may come. But in the meantime we are 
doing about as much as we can hope for till the busi- 
ness develops. When it does we may want to pull 
down our bams and build greater — ^and then 1" 

"Well, it's there for you, at any rate," said Army- 
tage, flushing a Uttle at the difficulty of getting out 
what he had next to say. Really Sandy and V. V., 
having paid ofif everybody, were inclined to stand sole 
masters within their own house for at least a period — 
a period which depended upon how the new book 
succeeded. In it Sandy was going to strike out a new 
line in literature. 

"I think as one square man talking to another, that 
I should tell you my motives were a little mixed in 
coming to you with the proposition I have made." 

"Oh yes, I know," said Sandy the Instinctive, "of 
course they are complicated by McComie — she com- 
plicates everything and everybody. If it had not 
been for her, V. V. would not have married me for 
months. She told me herself that it was only in order 
that we might the better look after McComie!" 

Armytage was a good deal taken aback at Sandy's 
foresight. 

" I see I have got among sorcerers and diviners," he 
said, " I hope it is all white magic. But in any case I 
thought it would not be fair to you if I concealed that 
I hope to — to — (oh, confound it!) — I hope that Miss 
McComie will be willing to marry me some day when 
she sees I am not a loafer and an idle dog!" 

"Oh, as for that," said Sandy, grinning, "of course 
you must take your chance. It is not so much getting 
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McComie to promise to marry you, or even leading 
her to the altar as I showed you how yesterday. But 
she will need — ^well, what V. V. and I called a day or 
two ago, 'bullying' — ^good, plain, simple bullying/' 

"But why — «he is the simplest, the best and " 

"Oh, all the adjectives, and all the qualities ! But — 
if you had been with her for as long periods and as 
constantly as V. V. and I have been, you would know 
that there never was, and never will be again, such a 
girl as McComie for getting into scrapes. Her faculty 
for that amounts to positive genius. And always we 
have to get her out of them." 

"But," said Armytage, "she is all that any sister of 
yours or mine could be — supposing that we had any? ' ' 

"Of course," said Sandy, "and more too. She 
draws love after her like a comet's tail. She attracts 
like a magnet, and then she clasps her hands and 
laughs. It is the best of good jokes. Now, tell me 
honestly, did you ever know McComie — (that is, un- 
less previously drilled by V.V. and imder her eye)~^o 
anything Uke, say, a girl in your own world?" 

Armytage was about to say, "But she is of my 
world" when he thought of the fallen beech in the 
moonlight glade before he answered aloud — "No, I 
never did. But that is just why I love her I" 

"^xodZy," said Sandy emphatically; "but do you 
remember where you are going to place her if you 
marry her — that is, if she will marry you?" 

" I have thought of that," said Armytage, "but it 
will be all right — ^if she only loves me." 

"Ah," said Sandy, his eyes far ofif. "I won- 
der ?" 

"Well, I can only take my chance," cried Army- 
tage, "and I've taken up enough of your time. Be- 
sides, the 'inwards' of that car are all over the place. 
Good-bye tiU to-night!" 

"Till to-night," said Sandy, nodding to his new 
employ^. 
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THE IMPORTUNATE WIFE 

It might be thought that the marriage of Sandy 
and V. V. made an end of all things. But except in 
books, marriages seldom do. T^ey start history 
afresh on a clean page, with a freshly-filled Waterman 
Ideal handy to write down "what comes of it." But 
what that is to be, you can never foretell. 

So Sandy and V. V., McComie and Armjrtage being 
in attendance, and Brother John hidden in a back- 
seat, went through with the reception ceremonial at 
the Eentham Road Presbyterian Kirk. They were 
welcomed by Mr. Shieldhill, who shook hands with 
them and wished them both much happiness and 
success, "which, as none knows better than I, you 
amply deserve." 

The white waistcoat (nothing really criminal in a 
white waistcoat) of Mr. Scoville did not appear. He 
had forsaken the tabernacle of recent weeks for rear 
sons which, no doubt, seemed sufficient to himself. 
He had gone to reside on the other side of the river. 
But for all that, he knew v^ well what was going on 
in Kentham, as the following letter will prove: 

"508, Cromwell Road, S. W. 
"October 1st, 19—. 

"My Dear Lady Balbcaohie, 

"I have been busy, since leaving your com- 
fortable and hospitable mansion, owing to my instal- 
lation in Cromwell Road. IVevious to that I made a 
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short tour in Ireland with the Honourable Farmond 
de Tracy of the 15th Heavies, but I was there witness 
to so many things which saddened and disturbed me 
that I cut short my holiday and returned here before 
I had intended. 

''I should reproach myself if Lord Balmaghie did 
not know how his heir, Mr. Armytage Glendonwyn 
McGhie, is supporting with all his power the disgrace- 
ful actions of the younger Prydes, whose father is 
still, I believe, one of your husband's tenants, and a 
vigorous opponent of the stricter views as to Papal 
Aggression which we are combating. He is a great 
stimibling-block in the parish, both politically and 
ecclesiastically. His son made a disgraceful pilgrim- 
age through Ireland with the two girls of whom we 
have spoken, all of them passing imder the name of 
Jones! This seems to show what that family is capa^ 
ble of! 

"It will hardly be believed that under this name 
they received the hospitality of one of the best-known 
men in Ireland, Mr. Sanderson of Rathmore. When I 
intervened, as it was my duty to do, the bandit Pryde 
threatened to murder me, and I regret to say that 
your husband's nephew and so-called heir, Mr. Army- 
tage McGhie, inflicted a severe wound on the face of 
my companion, the Hon. Farmond de Tracy, and 
caused injuries which, except for Lord Balmaghie's 
sake, and yielding to my entreaty, would certainly 
have led to criminal proceedings. 

''Since then I am informed that Pryde and the 
singing girl have gone through a sort of marriage 
ceremony — public opinion being too strong for them, 
I suppose. But what is infinitely worse, and gives 
me the utmost pain to communicate to you, is that, 
for the sake of the other young woman (who also 
falsely designated herself Jones dming the Irish trip), 
Mr. Armytage has followed them to England, where 
he was present at the form of marriage above referred 
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to, and has since then taken service as a common la- 
bourer with Pryde in his Parcel Delivering business 
on the Tenterden Road. He can be seen there any 
day — ^he, the heir to a title and unfortimately to an 
estate which ought not to be his, in the guise of a me- 
chanic, black with all manner of dirt and grease. 

" It is my humble opinion that such conduct as this 
can only proceed from mental alienation, and that 
there would be a good case for confining him in some 
good private asylum. Afterwards, control of his 
property, in the interests of his relatives, might be 
obtained from the Court of Chancery. 

"I do not venture to suggest anything, but it is 
clearly for the good of the community and of the cause 
we have at heart, that such people as the Prydes 
should not be allowed to influence, as they do, a whole 
coimtryside. I hear from our good and loyal Mr. 
Walkerbum that he can do nothing against them. 
They possess a sort of plausible cleverness, and, hav- 
ing been long in the district, they imagine that the 
place belongs to them. 

"What, after all, is intellect? Generally, as in this 
case, it is put to wrong uses. Invariably it leads to 
the sin of spiritual pride. I leave this subject with 
regret. I have so many things to tell you, which, 
however, I must hold back till I have the honour and 
pleasure of seeing you' in London. 

"With respectfid greetings to My Lord, and to 
you, dear Lady Balmaghie, with my most humble, 
devoted duty and service, 

"I am, your very faithful servant, 

"Hugh Brodick Scovillb.'* 

Ten days later Mr. John Pryde, Senior, received a 
l^al notice that he was to quit the farm of Femie- 
lands at the following Whitsimday term. So that it 
had taken a good week for my lady to convince my 
lord. Generally the Importunate Wife takes even a 
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shorter time to poison the founts of justice than the 
Importunate Widow. The current of her influence is 
most regular. like the arrosive unplements men- 
tioned so frequently in French journals, her eloquence 
acts by the continuity of its flow — "te jet continuJ^ 

Lord Balmaghie slept but ill during that entire 
week and all things being taken into account, he must 
be written down as a man of remarkable strength of 
character. 

But though Mr. Hugh Brodick Scoville's kind ad- 
vice as to tihe fate of the Prydes of Fernielands had 
been acted on, his other suggestions as to the mental 
condition of Armytage McGhie were only laughed to 
scorn by my lord. If Armytage were as mad as a 
March hare, the title and estates would not go any 
the more to little Augusta, but only to some other 
cousin more distant still — probably to a waster who 
would ruin himself and them. 

"We owe it to the county to have no scandal of 
that kind," said my lord firmly. 

''But could not his estates in Yorkshire be taken 
away from him? A man with eight thousand a year 
working with black hands and a face like a stoker on 
an engine! And the money would do so much good 
to Augusta." 

"I daresay," said his lordship, "only, you see, she 
can't have it. Lots of our young fellows go in for all 
sorts of engineering now — ^aeronautics and electric 
launch building. Why, Armytage himself passed a 
long time in Paris learning all about expert motoring. 
He is quite a good mechanic. They say he could 
build a real car. But you can't take away his prop- 
erty from him on account of that!" 

"Oh, the French are 8o much wiser," mourned 
Lady Balmaghie. "If a young man takes to low 
company and behaves like your nephew, the law 
takes away all his property and gives it to a family 
council — of which, of course, you would be the head." 
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"Just so," said my lord, turning away, "and of 
course, you expect that I should come home as merry 
as Robin Hood, with my pockets full of Armytage's 
gold, every time the family council met ! " 

But irony, even of this e3da:'eme sort, was lost upon 
Lady Balmaghie. She only knew that her sole daugh- 
ter had been brought into the world to be robbed, and 
that the guilty person was now roistering with quite 
impossible associates, and with hands so dirty that 
they were not fit to be seen. 
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CHAPTER XXX 

BROTHER JOHN 

Brother John has been left too long out of this 
chronicle. He has, indeed, alwa3rs been an important 
personage and worthy beyond worth. True, he let 
our light-hearted McComie play ducks and drakes 
with him. But then, where that young person is con- 
cerned, who, except Sandy, can aflford to get home at 
honest John with the first stone? Even as to Sandy 
himself, who can say — that is, if he had not already 
been iron-plated by his love for V. V.? 

At any rate, after his Edinburgh experience, John 
took great shame to himself, and went back to the 
business with right Galloway determination, which 
contains about ninety per cent, of sheer dourness. 

He rose, worked, siu^eyed the work of others, 
planned, carried out, opened new departments, and in 
fact lived, ate, and slept ''business" as that was car- 
ried on in the Tenterden Road. 

The visits of the great carriers were becoming rare 
and more rare in all that quarter of London. There 
had even been a tentative oflfer on the part of a world- 
famous firm to buy Sandy up. But Sandy was firmly 
rooted, because from the first he had set himself to 
learn and supply local needs. He had not considered 
all London, but only his own district. So his cus- 
tomers could not be detached by wide-spread con- 
cerns which catered for the needs of seven-and-a-half 
millions of people. 

As for Brother John, McComie was kind to him — 
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too kind. He could not stand it. He was not in love 
with her now — ^at least so he told himself. But she 
had been a wondrous Open Sesame to him, and per- 
haps he had carried away more precious things from 
that cave than he dreamed of. 

Still he did not willingly frequent places where he 
would be Ukely to see McComie. He avoided 151, 
Kandahar Road, and so saw Uttle of Sandy out of 
business hours, and nothing of V. V. at all. Which 
last was a grave mistake, for she would have under- 
stood at once — also helped. 

At first he used to stroll down of an evening to see 
Dr. Freddie, now installed assistant to a busy practi- 
tioner in Kentham Road East, where that young gen- 
tleman was finding that the medical profession was 
one which demanded physical endurance even more 
than anything else — ^at least in the S.E. district of 
London. 

After a while Brother John shied from going to find 
Freddie too often. Freddie talked a lot, and though 
John could be silent an infinitely greater lot, Freddie 
would complain of what Sandy and V. V. had not 
done, and might have done for him ! This, John f dt, 
was traitorous talk, for no one knew better than he 
that Sandy had done far too much for his younger 
brother. He knew also, and frankly agreed, that the 
work Freddie had been put to, though hard, was the 
very best thing in the world for him. 

He told Freddie this. He told it twice and three 
times, and then stopped, feeling that unless he 
''knocked the head off him'' (which might interfere 
with the practice), there was no more argument to be 
used on Freddie. So he began to avoid him also, de- 
viating away down towards the open air-spaces along 
the South Bank, and especially watching the traffic 
along the bridges, which he always found most inter- 
esting and mysterious. 

Where were all these people going — on what er- 
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rands? Why did they all carry packages? And the 
tram-cars and the motor-buses, why were they always 
going so fast? Why did people sit on the top in the 
wet, packed two by two under imibrellas, when there 
was room inside? 

One night John found himself on Westminster 
Bridge. It was almost deserted, and as he recrossed 
with his face towards the long slope South-Westwards 
which would bring him eventually to his room above 
the garage, he saw before him a girl's figure, which 
somehow seemed vaguely familiar. As a rule he did 
not look at such, being occupied, since the days of 
McComie, with the greater problems of life — and 
with his pipe. 

But there was no doubt about it. The girl halted 
and looked round as if frightened of interruption. He 
caught a glimpse of her white face in the moonlight. 
He had heard so much about girls throwing them- 
selves from the bridges, and had never seen anything 
of the kind, that he set down the usual announcement 
to reporters during the dull season doing their best 
for their papers. 

But there was that on the girl's face which made 
John Pryde change his mind. This, however, was the 
real thing. Assuredly in another moment, if not pre- 
vented, this girl would make a hole in the water. 

He could see her nerve herself for the spring. He 
crossed the roadway hast^y, and, just in time, had her 
by the arm. The girl screamed faintly, but did not 
struggle. It is likely that, for the moment, John's 
burly figure in the dark-blue double-breasted over- 
coat which hid| his reefer jacket caused her to mistake 
him for a policeman. 

"Miss Lees," he said, "what are you doing here at 
this hour?" 

He had first noticed her as one of the best workers 
in the parcel-sorting department. Thence he had re- 
cently changed her into his own division to check the 
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mileages and deliveries of petrol — which, as usual, 
were becoming excessive as the season grew busier 
and the heads of departments were more pressed with 
work. 

"Mr. John!" said the girl, hiding her face, and im- 
mediately burst into tears. John led her off the 
bridge, and down some steps, where, finding a vacant 
bench, he made her sit down. He took hold of her 
arm with one big brown hand, and kept so firm a grip 
of his subordinate that, had Mr. Scoville passed that 
way, the matter would inevitably have ended in an- 
other letter to Lady Balmaghie, setting forth the in- 
nate and irreclaimable wickedness of all the Prydes 
that ever were. 

Yet the word held true, that whoever sees or imag- 
ines evil in things that are merely beautiful and good, 
is himself evil. In which case Mr. Scoville, in spite of 
his loud professions, would have been self-con- 
denmed. 

"Now," said John quietly, "you tell me! You 
must!" 

" You saw? " she queried, glancing up at him. John 
nodded an aflSrmative which, indeed, was hardly 
needed. The grasp on her arm answered well enough. 

"Oh, I am ashamed," said the girl. "I did not 
know what to do. My husband has left me — without 
saying a word, or sending me an address. I have only 
my wages — ^and — now "(she said the words very low) 
— "there is Something coming!" 

John felt his ears bum and was glad of the semi- 
darkness so that he could steady his face before an- 
swering. 

"Bessie Lees, I never knew that you were mar- 
ried," he got it out at last; "but what is your hus- 
band?" s- 

"He is a gentleman and he goes into the City every 
day to buy and sell things. He was older than I, but 
then my father was dead — ^he was a National school- 
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master, and left nothing — so I went to copy letters 
for Mr. Scoville " 

"Scoville — Scoville," said John. "I have heard 
that name before." 

"I don't doubt it, Mr. John; he was always anxious 
to find out all about you and the business, but espe- 
cially about Mr. Alexander. He used to ask me ques- 
tions. And, indeed, I believe it was for that he first 
sent me to work with you. 

"After a while mother married again and — ^he was 
always asking me. So as there did not seem anything 
else for it, and my mother said I was a fool for refus- 
ing, it ended by my marrying him at a registry oflfice. 
My mother told me to be sure of that. It is in the 
Balham Road somewhere, quite close to Tillings's 
big place. I could find it easily. Besides, I have the 
certificate." 

The girl sat silent a while, and then said, " You need 
not hold my arm so hard, Mr. John. I shall not do it 
now. It was just having no one to speak to or advise 
me that made me think of it." 

John loosed his grasp, which he had been uncon- 
sciously tightening, but did not take away his hand. 
Sandy would have known in a moment whether to 
trust the girl or not. But John dared run no risks. 

"Well, what happened?" he demanded in his 
rough, kind voice. 

"At first, nothing much," she said. "In a way I was 
happy, because I was provided for. He used to give 
me money each month, and he bought me fine clothes 
— ^f ar too fijie for our little house. I dared hardly put 
them on before the servant — ^far less go out in them. 
Then suddenly, after he had been out all one week- 
end, he came back and seemed not to care about me 
any more. 

"He said that he had lost money and that I had 
better find something to do. I was just as glad, for at 
first he would not hear of my going out alone, and he 
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never took me anywhere. He told me about our Mr. 
Alexander needing parcel-sorting girls, and when I 
went to see him, I was taken on at once, because I was 
educated and quick. I did my best, but my husband 
was for ever at me, trying to &id out things about the 
business and especially about the young lady Mr. 
Alexander has married — ^he had had something to do 
with the theatre where she used to play, and knew all 
about her. 

" Of course the girls used to talk, but we never really 
knew anything. All the same I told him what I found 
out, as tibere was nothing to be ashamed of. 

"Then, one day he took all his things away out of 
the house while I was at the works, and when I came 
back there was no servant nor anything — only a note 
on the table telling me that the house rent was paid 
up to the end of the month, and enclosing four five- 
pound notes." 

John meditated a while and then said: "There is 
three weeks of the house rent still to run — so with your 
wages, you should do very well. And could you not 
get another girl to join you — ^it would be company?" 

The girl started and drew herself away. 

"No," she said sharply; "if I could have spoken to 
one of the other girls about that, do you think — ^I 
would have been sitting here and telling you?" 

"I shall find your husband for you," said John, 
with a kind of threat in his voice, which the girl 
caught at once. 

"Oh, I don't want anything done to him . . ." (fiJbe 
hesitated) "nor ... I am not sure that I want him 
found. At any rate I shall never go back to him." 

"Oh," said John, remembering the teaching of his 
mother, "but if it is your duty!" 

"I have got beyond that," said the girl wearily; 
"he shut the door upon himself!" 

"Well," said John, "come home to-night quietly. 
Promise me to stay, and to-morrow I wiU see about 
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finding you good lodgings where you will have some- 
one to talk to." 

"I don't want anyone to talk to," said the girl, 
turning away her head. 

"No matter," said John gravely; "it's what you 
need." 

He walked back with Bessie of the Brown Eyes, 
and watched her let herself into a dark little house in 
one of the side-streets north-east of the Common. He 
stood till he saw a lamp lighted and the yellow glow 
pass upstairs to the upper bedroom. Aid then, in 
spite of the policeman's suspicious glances at him as 
he passed, he continued to patrol the street all night 
till the morning light appeared tardily over the grey 
housetops. Then he went straight to the garage and 
began to prepare the place for the coming of the men 
and the business of the morning. 

Bessie Lees said nothing when she entered, which 
she did at the usual time, but her brown eyes, pale 
cheeks and full red mouth were turned for one un- 
forgettable grateful moment upon John. Something 
warm and almost maternal rushed all over the big 
man. He would protect that girl. He would see her 
righted. He would — there were quite a number of 
things he felt himself ready to do for her, none of 
which fortunately was practicable at the moment. 

But at least he had one good idea. He would go 
and see V. V. Sandy was giving one whole day to the 
distributing departments of the business, and had 
long been closeted with Rob Gilston. He had early 
finished with John, and so, when the vans were all out 
and nothing was likely to happen till five or six which 
would require his attention, John put on his hat and a 
few minutes later found himself at 151, £[andahar 
Road. Here he found a good many changes, which 
he had not seen. Sandy and V. V. had taken the 
whole second and third floors unfurnished, had trans- 
formed one room into a kitchen, installed a range, en- 
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gaged a servant under the faithful Elise, and; as the 
landlady put it, had "put in their own things." 

"And a great deal oflf my hands, I can tell you," 
Mrs. Tjarkins confided to John, her success making 
her loquacious, that is, more so than usual; "the first 
bit of luck I have had for years!" 

V. V. was sitting sewing in a little back parlour 
which Sandy called his study. One of the handy men 
from the garage had put up shelves, which V. V. had 
enamelled in white. On these Sandy's books now 
stood arrayed, many of the shelves being two and 
three deep with voliunes. Sandy had put little tags 
over them, pinned to the edge of the shelf above with 
drawing-board pins, to tell him where to find each 
one. 

V. V. did not seem surprised to see John, after he 
had assured her that nothing was the matter with 
Sandy. 

He told her in his habitual plain brief way the story 
of his adventure. V. V. gazed at him curiously, but 
John's face was so quiet and serene that she could 
hardly think . . . that which a woman always 
does think. 

"She does not want her husband found," V. V. 
murmured thoughtfully, threading her needle. "She 
can make her own living. It would not do for her to 
come here. She would not like it " 

"I am sure she would not." 

"Well," said V. V., "she can't be left alone in that 
house with all the bad memories — or we shall have 
her starting off again. Let me see. Our landlady, 
Mrs. Larkms, has a sister, Mrs. Hobbs, who is anx- 
ious to find a companion. Your friend could get a 
room cheap there if she would not mind taking her 
meals in the kitchen " 

"But," John put in, "that would not do. I mean 
she would not like it if there were a family — not when 
she has to give up workl " 
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He was troubled, for he had not managed to explain 
as he would have done in the case of a man. But with 
V, V. there was no need of dotting the i's. 

"I imderstand/' she said softly. *'I shall go to- 
night and get her away from there. If there is any 
furniture, we will store it. No, there will be no need, 
in the meantime, to say anything to Sandy." 

''Thank you, V. V.I'' said John gruffly. 

V. V.'s glance pierced him as witib a sudden electric 
shock. 

"All the same," she continued, "I think I should 
avoid any more midnight strolls. McComie and I — 
with Mrs. Hobbs — ^are quite able to look after Mrs. 
Scoville." 

''She says her name is Bessie Lees," said John a 
little irritably; "you had better call her that." 

"Well," said V. V., patting his arm compassion- 
ately, "your business is to look after the husband and 
make him do his duty." 
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JOHN PBTDE ACTS AFTER HIS BREED 

And SO they parted, John to the works in the Ten- 
terden Road and V. V. to arrange matters with Mrs. 
Hobbs. She took McComie with her, and having 
sworn her to secrecy, bade her help all she could. Mc- 
Comie did help. It was difficult for anyone to refuse 
McComie anything, even those of her own sex. Mrs. 
Hobbs proved an easy subject and consented at once. 
Her house was small, and since she lost her daughter 
had been very quiet. But the little round apple- 
faced woman had f oimd it hard to be cheerful alone. 
For the gaiety of Mrs. Scoville, V. V. could not vouch, 
but certainly that of McComie filled the house and 
poured out into the little garden at the back, setting 
all the sparrows chirping. 

During the dinner hour John went along to interview 
the registrar, and for certain moneys ("search and 
transcription of copy") he obtained a properly at- 
tested marriage certificate, setting forth that on the 
1st of March, Hugh Scoville, aged 53, stockbroker, 
had been married to Bessie Lees, aged 21, of no occu- 
pation. 

John was not an expert detective, and it was the 
"handyman" of all investigations. Chance, which led 
him to confide in Ben Meares. John knew that Ben 
had formerly been for long years at the Kentham 
"Vic " and knew the whole neighbourhood. He there- 
fore retailed to him the description of her husband 
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which Bessie had given him — not forgetting the inev- 
itable white waistcoat. 

"Why," said Ben, after much wrinkling of the 
brows, "there never was nobody like that about the 
'Vic,' except the oldish chap who used to come in to 
look after the receipts of the show and the bar. Twice 
a week we used to have him — ^Wednesdays and Sat- 
urdays, as regular as the clock. But ordy into the 
office — never in front — ^by the side door, and sneaked 
out again, too, like a rat hunting for a new hole. But 
his name was — ^let me see, I bet my life I can remem- 
ber it, if you give me half a mo. He always had to be 
passed in very respectful. His name was . . . Sco- 
ville, that was his name, but now he's gone to Uve in 
the West End since his wife died." 

"Since his wife died," exclaimed John sharply; 
"but his wife isn't dead." 

"Well, maybe not. Anyway, she was buried, dead 
or alive, and we went to the funeral, and I've the card 
somewhere that was printed about her " 

John's agitation became painful to himself, but his 
gravity preserved him from the observation of Ben 
Meares. 

"I wish you could find that for me, Ben," he got 
the words out uncertainly. 

"You see," said Ben, "this here wife had been ill a 
long time, nurses and all that, and as these sort never 
dies, it came as a kind of surprise to us. If I can't 
find my own card — I'll get one from some of my 
mates." 

But Ben did find his own, and from it John gained 
the information that Mrs. H. B. Scoville of Craigdene 
had died on the 23rd March of that year and was to 
be buried at Woking on the 25th. A verse of Scrip- 
ture was quoted underneath which almost made John 
sick. He wished he had Sandy's vocabulary. 

But now he was almost sure of his man. Indeed he 
felt that he had him in the hollow of his hand. As 
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Ben Meares had conjectured, it was no hard thing to 
run Mr. H. B. Scoville to earth at 508, Cromwell 
Road, where he occupied the ground floor of one of 
the houses in the recent southerly extension. 

John found him ux evening dress, ready to go out. 

"My name is John Pryde," said John, who knew 
no refinements of presentation, "I have come to tell 
you that I know you to be a bigamist, and that I can 
prove it." 

He showed the registered certificate, and the fu- 
neral invitation, indicating the difference of date. 

" It is usually seven years! " said John casually, "but 
I believe that depends a good deal upon the judge." 

"It is bla<;kmail," cried the stout man in evening 
dress, growing pale with indignation, or perhaps with 
the knowledge of being trapped. "How much money 
do you want?" 

" I do not want a penny — ^neither does the girl you 
have deceived and whom you sent to spy upon my 
brother. But I will have a written acknowledgment, 
which I promise to keep entirely for private purposes, 
unless compelled to make it public by your own ac- 
tions. In the meantime write what I dictate." 

And by sheer force of will he made the man in even- 
ing dress sit down, and, putting a pen into his hand, 
he dictated word by word: 

"I, Hugh Brodick Scoville, admit that I married 
Bessie Lees at the Balham Road Registry on the 1st 
of March, 19 — , also I admit that my wife Edith Sco- 
ville of Forbes was then alive and did not die till the 
23rd of the same month and year. 

"H. B. SCOVILLB." 

"I think that will do," said John, "but I do not 
think it will be wise for you to remain longer in this 
country. The trail is easily followed, and, as I said, 
if you are caught, it means seven years. There is a 
Stock Exchange in New York. I hear you are rich, 
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80 there will be no great hardship in taking a trip 
across." 

The next minute John found himself outside and in 
company with Ben Meares. 

"Did he cut up rough?" demanded Ben; "there 
are servants and all sorts of people in that big house. 
I was thinking I done wrong in letting you go in there 
by yourself." 

"Not a bit of it, thank you, Ben. He took it like a 
lamb, and wrote quite enough to get him seven years 
if I like to show it." 

"He ought to get a lifer," said Ben; "I would not 
spare him — nor would the Master " 

"The Master — oh, yes, Sandy, you mean — why, 
what has Sandy to do with him?" 

"Well, he nearly shook the life out of the rascal for 
trying to make up to Miss V. V. — ^I mean Mrs. Alex- 
ander Pryde, that is!" 

"Oh," said John, "well, I am for doing things 
quietly, for the sake of the girl." 

"Ah, yes— the girl, Bessie Lees, wasn't it?" said 
Ben hypocritically, with his eyes on the ground. 

In his heart he was thinking, "I never would have 
thought it of Mr. John — but, after all, the best and 
quietest man is only a man!" 

Somehow John divined the suspicion and cleared 
the ground by one of his trenchant speeches. 

"Hold your tongue about it, Ben," he said; "but 
I'm going to marry her." 



It was a characteristic of the Pryde family to make 
such declarations without having previously asked 
the permission of the lady. John knew that it would 
be some time before things would straighten them- 
selves out, and that very night he again sought the 
advice of V. V. Sandy was locked in his little study 
busy with his new book. 
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*'Well," said V. V., smiling, "I have seen her and 
she was so very happy to leave all that behind. Mrs. 
Hobbs will chirp about her and look after her " 

"Look at this, V. V.," interrupted John, thrusting 
out the paper in Mr. Scoville's holograph with a 
strong swift gesture. 

V. V. took it quietly, as she did everything. She 
read it twice, and then, looking up at John, she said : 
"Then she is not married and never has been — ^what 
do you propose to do?" 

"I will marry her if she will have me, and as soon as 
possible " 

"But the child ?" 

"I will acknowledge the child. It shall be as my 
own. Without that we should not have been brought 
together. " 

"But what will your people think?" 

"At least my mother will approve. And in any 
case I know I am doing the square thing. " 

"You are a good man, John!" V. V. murmiured. 

"Oh, I go to the kirk," said John, "but I have 
learned a good deal more than that. " 

"You will have some things to bear which are 
hard," V. V. said; "for who wUl believe ?" 

" You will believe and Sandy. I care for no others. 
And so will the old folk when it is put rightly before 
them. " 

" Would you like me to go up and tell them, John? " 

John pondered this for a while, and then said: "As 
I cannot be spared here, it would be a great service — 
especially to my mother." 

"But mind you," he added, "nothing will change 
my mind about the rightness of what I am doing. " 



"Bessie, " said John the next evening, "first of all I 
will say now what I did not say sooner. I love you 
and I have the right to tell you so. You are a free 
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woman. I ask you to marry me, and I mean to maxry 
you." 

Bessie became very pale, but remained tearless. 
He extended the papers towards her and moved be- 
hind her to keep them under his hand, lest in some 
girlish cross-current she should be tempted to destroy 
them. 

But Bessie read them through carefully and studied 
the confession with particular care. 

"I always knew there was something," she mur- 
mured softly. '' Oh, John, if it were not that I should 
disgrace you forever " 

A huge hand clasped both of hers and the forefinger 
of the other compelled her to tiirn her brown eyes 
into the steadfast grey ones of John Pryde. 

"That is all right," he said. "That which is com- 
ing to us shall be as much mine as yours. / saved him, 
too.'' 

John was right about the sex, though as they had 
been married for many months and were hving in 
distant Ealing, nobody minded about it or them. 

"Afy sonr' said John triumphantly, holding the 
mite. So much feeling from him meant that the 
fountains of the deep within him were broken up. 

"Yes, yours — you saved him — ^and me!" mur- 
mured Bessie. "We are both yours, John!" 

Then V. V. and his mother — "come to see Sandy 
settled" — ordered him out. 

And this is, written very much in brief, the story of 
the marriage of the strong silent man, John Pryde. 

Well might they say in the countryside that a 
Pryde of Fernielands never could do anything like 
anv other body. 
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CHAPTER XXXII 

THE BLACK CAP 

The Prydes of Fernielands were now divided into 
two clans, but by no means divided against them- 
selves. The mother hive was threatened by the fac- 
tor's notice of quittance and removal at the next 
Whitsunday. But the strong Pryde colony estab- 
lished on the south of the Thames felt themselves able 
for these things. There was but one Fernielands, it 
was true. But they would lease from Armytage a Ut- 
tle place of his in Wigtownshire, as close to the Cree 
as Fernielands was to the Dee. There they would in- 
stall the old people, because it would kill them to be 
brought altogether away from their home country 
and ^ut up, at their age, in a city. Allen and Jo were 
good sturdy fellows and would do their duty. Of 
that there was no fear. All that troubled Sandy was 
the inevitable wrench when it came to leaving that 
Fernielands which had been the pride of the Prydes 
for so many generations. 

Still, Sandy promised himself that he would run up 
and soften the blow, as he alone could. Armytage 
was for giving them a much larger farm at a consider- 
able loss of rent to himself. But of this Sandy would 
not hear. It would not be just to the yoimg man. 
He could not accept it for his people. And besides, it 
was on the Yorkshire property, where his father and 
mother, Gallovidian to the backbone, would find 
themselves far, indeed, from their ain countrie, and 
among people of another speech, race and religion. 

"The Cruives " was a little f armlet on Creeside, but 
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it wotild be sufficiently large to permit his mother to 
keep a few cows. There was also a cot-house to which 
if it pleased him (as it was the habit of the Prydes to 
marry early), one of the lads could settle with his 
bride, after making all snug for the old people. Then 
the other — ^Allen or Jo as the case might be — could 
come up and learn to drive a car and deliver parcels 
and heavy goods of all weights and denominations 
throughout the wide and ever-extending territory of 
South London which "Pryde & Company" was con- 
trolhng. 

Thus Sandy had worked the matter out in his own 
mind, and on the whole it seemed a good scheme. 
The Prydes' father and mother were too old to begin 
to tame a new farm of the size of Femielands. There, 
the slow custom of the years made all things move 
silently and easily as the progress of the seasons or 
the rise and fall of the daily sun. 

But if they had to flit, Sandy decided that it should 
be to a place which would just give them enough to do 
to keep them from wear3dng — ^that — ^and no more. 

Meantime the Tenterden Road business was seri- 
ously extending, as Mr. Shieldhill had foretold it 
would. The removal of Mr. Scoville had cleared 
their only local enemy off the face of things. Even 
Mrs. Shieldhill had come roimd in two senses, and 
had called on V. V., to whom she was pleased to ap- 
prove of the simplicity of her dress and her good sense 
in remaining in lodgings. 

V. V. wondered at the woman's insolence, but, re- 
membering Sandy's liking for Mr. Shieldhill, she only 
smiled and explained that they had taken the second 
floor on account of the quiet, and that Mr. Pryde 
might have a separate study to work in. 

About this time Sandy took advantage of an un- 
precedented run upon an Imperial Exhibition at the 
Crystal Palace to place motor-buses on that line. He 
bought, for a song, old types which had been dis- 
carded as too dangerous for the crowded and narrow 
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streets of the City. These Armytage and a couple of 
mechanics put in good order and sent out. 

This proved the beginning of a new department. 
Mr. Shieldhill and Sandy went into partnership for 
this branchy and presently they had started new cross 
lines which ran from Chatham and Greenwich right 
to Kew, and from outlying subm'bs like Denmark Hill 
and Woking to the termini of the regular tram-lines 
and car-routes. 

In the midst of all this Sandy was busy writing that 
third book which was to be his masterpiece. It had 
already been sjmdicated for more than twenty news- 
papers. It was billed to begin the first week of the 
New Year, and Sandy, harassed by a thousand things 
in the working the new "cross-London" Unes, and by 
anxieties as to the folk at Fernielands, tried to drown 
everything by working at "Sword Bayonets" with a 
concentrated fury which V. V. had never before seen 
him display. He had hardly come in before he was at 
work. His supper was no more than a pretence, and 
he worked far into the night — ^V. V. listening mater- 
nally for a moment when she might rise and silently 
push a tumbler of hot milk before him. Hot milk had 
the effect, generally, of making Sandy sleepy. But 
sometimes he would push even that impatiently aside, 
and continue doggedly at his task. 

Then again, often by four o'clock of the morning, 
V. v., opening her eyes, would see the green-shaded 
lamp shining from imder the door of Saiidy's room, 
and sending flashing emerald rapier-thrusts through 
the chinks. She would rise again, see that he had not 
forgotten to light his gas-fire, and take him in a cup 
of caf^Vrlmt with a dice of bread and butter. 

He thanked her only by saying, "Get to bed, 
V. V." 

Whereupon, V. V. would lie long awake with an 
aching, anxious heart, even till the tardy dawn b^an 
to steal through the blinds, dirty and murky, and still 
Sand/s pen continued to run, his sheets to rustle, and 
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the green light was not extinguished till long after 
broad day had come. 

Finally, a few hours before he had to go to the office 
he would throw himself exhausted on a little camp- 
bed in the dressing-room, only taking oflF his coat, 
when V. V. would cover him up tenderly, almost rev- 
erently, with rugs, and put a hot-water bottle to his 
feet. 

Far back in her mind persisted the knowledge that 
this could not go on. Her Sandy was killing himself. 
Yet what could she do? He awoke fresh and disposed 
for his breakfast. He talked gaily, and, swinging an 
overcoat over his arm, set out for the new extensions 
which Shieldhill and he were building in the garden of 
an ancient vicarage, now demolished so that the vicar 
might live nearer his chm'ch and people. 

These were wondrous days. Sandy lived through 
them at such high tension that even in the midst of 
business, ideas for "Sword Bayonets" leaped into his 
mind. And when busy with his book he would find 
something connected with his day's work — some idea 
which it would certainly be worth while consulting 
Shieldhill upon. Sandy jotted down both with equal 
readiness. 

"They were certainly going to make a great deal of 
money," he confided to V. V. 

"But was it worth it?" V. V. would ask. 

And right in the midst of all, the question answered 
itself. 

Sandy dropped as if a stone had fallen on his head. 

"Brain fever!" said the doctor. And there was a 
specialist at his pillow within the first twenty-fom* 
hours. McComie wept ceaselessly, but V. V. moved 
about silent, grey and pale, till they gave her two 
nurses to help and only allowed her to come upon 
duty at certain hours. As to keeping her out of the 
room, the doctors saw that was impossible from the 
first. She must have her way as to that, or they 
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wotild have two patients on their hands instead of 
one. As to McComie, she developed an unexpected 
talent for cookery, and aided Elise in the confection 
of soups and slops for a man who cared for neither. 

Soon there were paragraphs in the papers — ^how 
they got there no one could tell, though Armytage 
went to the offices to try and find out. But after the 
first day, there were always half a dozen pressmen 
waiting below for the doctor's opinion. Armytage 
saw them. He had become general utility man at 
151, Kandahar Road, and McComie and he gripped 
hands hard when they met in dusky passages, but 
they made no other sign of friendship, not to say of 
love. It was no time for that or anything like it, when 
Sandy was upstairs battling for his life, and when 
they did not dare to think too much about V. V. But 
these days bound them together far more than the 
sxmlit glade or even the meeting by moonlight in the 
Forresthill Wood. 

Sandy's eternal outcry was all about his book. He 
was only at the thirtietib chapter, he said, and there 
was a full third to do. He must get up — ^why did they 
not let him up? They were jealous of him. They did 
not want him to succeed. He would have to break 
his contract — ^he had never broken one before. Let 
him get to work. He must get to work. *'0h, V. V., 
help me I " he burst out sobbing. '* Tliey will not let 
me work." 

This was the wail day after day, night after night, 
his temperatxure still mounting Ugher, and the doc- 
tors giving daring doses of quinine to keep it down. 

On the fourth morning the doctor glanced at the 
specialist, and he, unseen, shook his head. It was a 
fair equivalent to the judge's black cap. 

They bethought themselves of V. V. 

'^ Could you not tell him that the book is finished? " 
they asked V. V. "Then perhaps " 

"He would not believe unless he saw the proofs 
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with his own eyes. Besides, I could not tell Sandy 
lies. He would never trust me again." 

"If you did, it might . . . give him a chance." 

But V. V. declined, so the doctors perforce tried 
themselves. His book was all finished and delivered, 
they said. 

Sandy paused in his complaints and stared at the 
specialist. 

"Get out — ^you!" he exclaimed; "you lie — I am 
only at chapter thirty! And don't come here any 
more, liar!" 

After that the specialist had to send his partner, 
and be content to receive his daily report. 

After a heartbreaking night V. V . was lying down, 
weary with thinking and watching, when McComie, 
slipping into the room, took her head within her arms 
and whispered: "There's a lady downstairs who has 
come to see you. Elise says that it is about a matter 
of life or death— /or Sandy. The lady told her so. 
Dear, I think you should see her. She does not want 
to see me. I am so sorry for disturbing you — ^but the 
chance Oh, if there were a chancel" 

"I will go," said V. V., rismg and putting on her 
blue nurse's dress with the collar and cuffs ready fixed 
in their places. "Is she old or young?" 

"I can't tell," said McComie; "I couldn't see. The 
key was in the lock. But from what Elise said, prob- 
ably rather young." 

V. V. dismissed Lady Balmaghie from her mind and 
hesitated about Mrs. Shieldhill. She did not see what 
either of them could want with her. 

She entered the abandoned drawing-room of the 
first floor — ^f or Armytage had taken the entire house 
of Mrs. Larkins, and had "paid out" the few lodgers 
who remained with the utmost Uberality. 

A tall girl was standing by the fireplace with her 
elbow on the sham marble of the mantelshelf, which 
showed its native Bethesda slate where it had been 
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scratched. She held a newspaper in her hands, folded 
to show a paragraph which V. V. recognized in a 
moment. 

"Mrs. Pryde," said the girl, "you will perhaps par- 
don me for coming, but your husband saved my life. 
I am Eleanor Sykes." 

They did not fall into each other's arms. Neith^ 
did hatred dart from their eyes. In their hearts there 
was neither love nor hatred, only the thought of 
Sandy — and a great, common Fear. 

"I — saw — this!" said Eleanor Sykes, and with a 
rigid ungloved hand she pointed to the paragraph: 

"SAVED IFHIS BOOK ONLYWERE FINISHED. 

'' Pathetic Scenes in the Life of a Young Author. 

"The house at 151, Kandahar Road, S.W., at pres- 
ent occupied by the well-known novelist, Mr. Alex- 
ander Pryde, is rendered tragic by the fact that this 
young genius is lying there, probably dying of brain- 
fever. His constant cry is that his book, recently 
begun with so much iclat in so many journals, the al- 
ready well-known 'Sword Bayonets,' remains im- 
finished. 

"The specialists in attendance are persuaded that 
unless this preoccupation be removed from his mind, 
the patient must die. The loss will be great. His 
young wife, formerly Miss V. V. Jones, so well known 
to concert-goers, is unweariedly at his pillow." 

It was meant well enough, but every phrase cut the 
women like a knife. Mechaioically V. V. returned the 
paper to Eleanor Sykes, and stood white, swaying, 
and trembUng as if with extreme cold. 

Eleanor Sykes caught her and laid her down on the 
sofa. Then brought a glass of water from the dining- 
room sideboard. Presently V. V. pulled herself to- 
gether and sat up. 

"Now, look here,*' said Eleanor Sykes, "of course 
you do not like me. There is no reason that you 
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should. I loved your husband. He would have noth- 
ing to do with me — and — you came in the way. Well, 
I tried to drown myself, and he saved me." 

V. V. moved her hands as if to indicate how little 
all that mattered now. 

''No," said the girl, interpreting readily, "it does 
not matter, but it gives me a right — or rather, if you 
don't like the phrase — achanceof getting more equal." 

"Well, tell me what you want — ^what you would 
like," said V. V. hopelessly, not seeing whither all this 
led, and privately thinking that there were elements 
of madness still about her visitor. 

But 'Nore Sykes soon showed the method imder- 
lying her brusqueness. 

"His book must be finished," she said; "there is 
only one man in the world who can do it as well as 
Sandy, and in his style. That is Dean Forfar. He is 
generaJQy thought cold and inaccessible, but I know 
him a little. He is not a bit really like that. I beUeve 
if you and I went to him with what is done, and any 
notes Sandy might have — ^well, he is a busy man, but 
he might — I believe he would. He might be able to 
say ' no ' to you — ^the wife of a fellow author and that 
author a yoimger rival. But when I told him my 
story — ^why I am coming to him, and how I climg to 
the lily-roots in the Witch's Pool of the Black Water 
— ^he could not resist that. I know him. He would 
see a story in it in a moment, or even a play." 

"And you would let the man know all that?" 
quavered V. V. 

"Of course I should," said 'Nore almost savagely. 
What we have got to do is to show Sandy the next 
chapter, the one after thirty, isn't it? Then you will 
tell him that all the rest is being typed from his notes 
and ... he will beUeve you. That's your part. 

"Come, put on a hat and a coat. Steady yourself, 
you are still trembling. I have a motor at the end of 
the street. We shall go and see Dean Forfar at once." 
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CHAPTER XXXIII 

" 'nore" 

Dean Forfar was a man of infinitely greater fame 
than a newcomer in letters like Sandy. But he had 
recognized the talent of the coming man and had said 
so publicly, even so far back as the days of "Greying 
Gold." 

Forfar lived in a pleasant flat overlooking the Park 
and was busy, as a good author should be, every fore- 
noon with lus "Nulla Dies'' task. When he heard 
from his infinitely correct manservant, Auguste (for- 
merly of the H6tel Meyerbeer, Paris), that two ladies 
were waiting to see hun, he said hasty and painful 
words which ought never to be applied to any of the 
sex, even when they break windows on politics 
intent. 

"Search them for birthday-books!" he cried. 
"Throw them out of the window, Auguste!" 

" One of them has been crying, monsieiu'," said the 
sympathetic Parisian; "and the other says that she 
knows you and must see you. Here are the cards of 
these ladies." 

"Confoimd yoiu* stupid head — ^why didn't you say 
so at once ?" 

He glanced at the cards and read on one, "Miss 
Eleanor Glendonwyn Sykes" — ("dashed fine girl!") 
and on the other (he whistled) "Mrs. Alexander 
Pryde." 

"What the mischief does she want?" Then with 
experienced hand he revised his costume hurriedly 
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and Using from his seat, gave the order, ''Show them 
in!" 

It was Eleanor Sykes who came . . . alone. 

"I had better shake hands with you now, Mr. For- 
far," she said, ''because when I am finished, I am not 
sure whether you will do it again or order[your man to 
show me the door." 

"How is your father?" began the author, who 
knew Mr. Sykes from meeting him at shooting-par- 
ties. He thought Miss Sykes was merely jesting. 

"Never mind the Pater," said 'Nore, growing ex- 
cited. "I am going to take away every bit of charac- 
ter I ever had. I am going to disgrace myself for ever 
in your eyes, and then I am going to ask one of the 
greatest services a woman can ask of a man." 

"Won't you sit down?" he said gently, vaguely 
feeling a necessity to do something to calm his visitor. 
"My man brought me two cards " 

"Yes, Mrs. Pryde is in your drawing-room, but I 
wanted to speak to you first and by myself. No, no — 
I can tell you better standing or walking about." 

'Nore held herself a moment, with both hands 
clenched close to her throat, where she felt a painful 
beating. 

"What would you think of a girl," she began, "who 
fell in love with a man who was in love wi& another 
girl, a man who never gave her the least encourage- 
ment — ^who kept on after she knew of it — ^and who 
tried to do all she could to harm and spite the other 
girl?" 

"I should think," said Dean Forfar gravely, "that 
she was quite within the rights of her sex." 

"Well," said 'Nore, daring him with her eyes, "I 
am that girl. I did the most I could and the worst I 
could against the other girl. And now she is in the 
next room waiting your verdict." 

"What verdict?" said Dean Forfar, with a start. 
He recognized the bitter accents of repentance — 
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' 'truth with the hide off/' as he might have said him- 
self. 

''Why, I shall come to that immediately. I have 
got to explain why I am here at all, and why I am 
sinking aU 'maidenly pride' and so on and so forth — 
all the things dear to your mothers and grandmothers 
right back to the time when women were just women 
and there were no fashion-plates. Then I imagine 
they acted pretty much as I am doing." 

The author felt that a cigarette would have helped 
him very much in this difficult interview, but that at 
present was clearly an impossibility. What could the 
girl be driving at? 

"I was quite small when I thought Sandy Pryde 
the handsomest boy in the world, and the nicest. And 
I liked him all the better because my cousin and sister 
mocked at him for carrying milk down to my aimt's 
from his mother's farm. Oh, not before him, of 
course — they knew better. 

"Then, when he grew up, he became very learned 
and all that-ygot bursaries and scholarships — ^and 
though I saw him seldomer, I thought just as much of 
him. Then he used, sometimes, before he came to 
London, to walk home with us, and he brought us up 
to town — ^my sister and I, and insisted on our coming 
third class the same as he did. He was masterful, and 
I think it was that which settled it. 

"Of course lily (that's my sister) chattered at 
home, and mother would not let him in when he 
called, but I watched him from the room in which 
they had locked me. I was in love with him 
then." 

"They certainly went the right way to make you 
so," said Dean Forfar gently. "I wish I were a girl to 
tell you how I sympathize — ^but I am only a man- 
thing, and can't. It's there, though, all the same, 
MissSykes!" 

"Thank you," said 'Nore, "but listen. I'm not 
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half-way through. Then he fell in love with Miss 
V. V. Jones '' 

''Oh, yes, Vivian Vivid — I heard about that. I 
have a photograph of her somewhere. A bachelor 
picks up such things and keeps them sometimes, be- 
cause he has no woman about him." 

" Well, I was as horrid as possible, and tried to keep 
them apart all I could. 

"But it was useless — only then I did not know it, 
not till they all came down to stay at his mother's 
farm, quite near my aunt's house where we were. 
And I met him one night. I used to watch the lights 
of the farm and walk to and fro eating my heart out. 
Oh, I have no shame to talk Uke that, but you are an 
author and it will be good copy. You are welcome to 
it. I used to watch him too, and one night I 
foimd him strolling alone by the side of the Dee 
Water. 

"And I told him — all I have told you — only as a 
mad girl tells a man . . . the man she loves. You 
must put in that part yourself, when you come to 
write. I can't tell it to you the same." 

Dean Forfar sighed. He had known many things 
about love, but never had he seen any girl blown 
about by passion Uke this one. What a glorious tem- 
perament this would prove one day for the man whom 
she would ultimately love — ^love steadily, not by 
gusts and thunderbursts. 

"No, of course not," he said lamely enough. And 
within his heart he thought, "What a fool that young 
fellow must be!" 

Some vague eddy of what was passing in his mind 
reached hers. 

"No," she said resolutely, "I am not such a fool as 
to keep that up now. Sandy Pryde is a married man. 
I would not now be pettish and desperate with him as 
I was that night. It was in the dribble of the moon- 
light through the leaves, with his sweetheart coming 
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to claim him, that anger and horror seized me. You 
do not know — ^you cannot even follow!" 

Dean Forfar nodded his head. 

"You are right," he said, gently and gravely. ''I 
do not know — ^no man can — ^but I can follow!" 

"Well then," 'Nore continued fiercely, "I broke 
away and ran right to a deep pool I knew of, the 
Witch's Pool on the Black Water. It was covered 
with lilies and when I sank to the bottom I clutched 
my fingers about the lily-stems to keep myself from 
coming up again. And Sandy Pryde had to tear 
them out by the roots. But he saved me, and now I 
want you to help me to get a little more even with 
him. Then, perhaps, I shall feel as if my soul were 
once more my own!" 

"Certainly," said Forfar, moving uneasily (oh, 
that cigarette, it would have helped him so!) "if you 
will only tell me how." 

Instantly 'Nore stabbed him with the rolled-up 
paper. 

"It is crudely written," she said, "but it tells the 
truth. Directly I read it I thought of you. I had to 
go first and see his wife. I had to make friends with 
her — that was easier than you might think uuder the 
mutter of that voice in the room beyond, wailing 
about the book unfinished. I persuaded her to let me 
have one of the typewritten copies, and the notes. 
She knew more than I expected — ^how he had meant it 
to end. And so I brought her straight here in our 
motor-car. You must save his life. Finish the book 
and make me a woman with a soul of my own again ! " 

It seemed a difficult — almost an unheard of thing, 
and Dean Forfar recoiled from concluding the work of 
a junior. Of course Quiller Couch had finished one of 
Stevenson's with infinite grace and distinction. But 
then — ^Pryde was a junior and to some extent a rival. 

"I am not sure that I can disguise my own style," 
he said doubtfully. 
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She swept his objections away with a flash of her 
eyes and a large outward movement of the hand. 

''I am telling you this about myself — ^you, a man 
who knows my people. There is that poor girl down- 
stairs, and the man dying over yonder in Kentham — 
and you make distinctions about style!" 

''Very well," said Dean Forfar. "I shall do my 
best!" 

'Nore staggered towards him rather than walked. 
She was deadly pale. She held out her hand and he 
grasped it. 

' ' Thank you, ' ' she said. ' ' I will sit down now. Go 
into the drawing-room and see V. V. I shall be all 
right when you come back." 

He obeyed doubtfully with several glances back, 
but 'Nore waved him on. 

"I . . . shall be better — ^by myself!" she said. "It 
has . . . rather . . . taken it out of mel" 

And she smiled wanly. 



Dean Forfar had a photograph of Miss Vivian 
Vivid somewhere in a drawer, but he never would 
have recognized the pale, tired woman with the drawn 
features and only her great dark eyes still lighting up 
her face. Sad they were and without any splendour, 
not starry, but rather like the hght of a moon wading 
among deep clouds. 

She gave him the typed copy. Then she showed 
him, in the big basil-covered book, Sandy's notes for 
tiie final chapters, and dictated her own more ex- 
tended reminiscences of what Sandy had told her 
when he came in heated from his writing and inca- 
pable of sleep. 

Forfar was extraordinarily gentle and forbearing. 

"Of course," he said, "I may not be able quite to 
keep the track. It would make it too much plain 
task-work if I were to put in all that he thought of 
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using. He might, when it came to the point, have re- 
jected much himself. But I shall stick to the main 
lines, and if there is any difference — ^why, I must trust 
to you that he does not again see his notes.'' 

Dean went on to explain that he must have a little 
liberty, or else what faculty he had might not work, 
and the difference would strike everyone. 

"Oh," said V. V., "if I only had a chapter to show 
him " 

"I think I can promise you one some time to- 
morrow. It will take me a good while to read all this 
and to get into the spirit of the thing. But I have 
already read the first chapters, which will help. I 
thought them very fine." 

"Oh, may God bless you!" said V. V. And she 
wished that McComie had been here to kiss him. S?ie 
could not even kiss his hands. That would have 
seemed too theatrical, but she held one of them in 
both of hers long and close. 

Then Eleanor Sykes came in, almost as pale as 
V. v., and having laid the manuscript and notes on 
his desk. Dean Forfar saw them to the car himself. 

As he came back slowly, he stood a while on the 
step gazing after them. Then he turned on his heel 
impatiently. 

"Oh, hang that fellow Pryde," he said to himself. 
"What has he done to deserve ... all that? Even if 
he dies, the beggar has had the best of it." 
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CHAPTER XXXIV 

THB WET SLEEVE 

The next afternoon Dean Forfar, a quick worker, 
brought chapters thirty-one and thirty-two of 
"Sword Bayonets" typed and complete to 151, Kan- 
dahar Road. He was met in the doorway by Army- 
tage McGhie in an oily sweater, grubby overalls, and 
a pilot-coat with more tear than wear about it. 

"Hallo," said the author, "what «ire you doing 
here? I came to see Mrs. Pryde." 

"You have the chapter?" said Armytage, the great 
smear across whose face did not cause him to appear 
humorous in the least. * 

"I have the chapter — two, in fact," said Dean 
grimly. "Are you another of the worshippers at the 
shrine?" 

"I don't know what you mean, exactly," said Ar- 
mytage, instantly frigid; "but I am running Mr. 
Fade's business in the Tenterden Road as well as I 
can — ^which is not saying much," 

"I beg your pardon," said Dean Forfar, immedi- 
ately contrite. ' ' Here are the two chapters. Perhaps 
you will let me stay till I learn how ... he takes 
them." 

"It will have to be his wife who gives them to him." 

"I say," said Dean hastily, "is Miss Sykes — ^Miss 
Eleanor Sykes — here?" 

"Good Lord, no — ^what are you thinking of, man? 
Why should she be here? My cousin 'Nore? What 
should she be doing in Kandahar Road?" 
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"Of course not," said Dean feebly, "I have had to 
work so hard to get the spirit and something of the 
style of these chapters that I hardly know what I am 
saying/' 

"You do look played out — ^it is awfully good of 
you!'' said Armytage. This stirred the author. He 
did not want to be thanked by any casual man — still 
less one he knew. 

"If it comes to that," he said, "it is awfully good 
of you to go about with a smear on your nose as thick 
as my thumb, and incidentally to conduct Pryde's 
business in the something-or-other Road!" 

Armytage was more convinced than ever that For- 
far had been overworking. 

"I will go up and see V. V.," he broke oflf. "The 
doctor has just gone. But Sandy is at it again, as 
hard as ever — ^all about ' Chapter Thirty ' — ^you know I 
But V. V. would tell you." 

"Yes," said Dean Forfar, "I promised to help. 

And then V. V. came in and took the chapters. 

"Oh, you are good, Mr. Forfar," she said, "I dare 
not try to thank you, or I should cry. And I. shall 
need to be bright and ready before bom, for his wits 
are quick. I shall send in McComie!" 

"Who is McComie?" said Dean, a little annoyed. 
He had a vision of some old family housekeeper who 
would entertain them with conversation of the polite 
order. 

But almost on the word McComie came in, her face 
a cool clear ivory, her lips scarlet, and her hair coiled 
and swirled about her brow, here honey-coloured and 
there harvest golden. She looked at them with the 
long-lashed North Atlantic eyes, marvellous to see. 

liien Forfar, starting to rise, was held down by his 
companion. "Hush," die said, "sit still— don't talk." 
And without a word McComie sat down on a hassock 
between them with her eyes fastened on the door. 
Her lips were parted to listen. 
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"Heavens!'^ thought Dean Forfar, "this is another 
of them!" 

But he changed his mind in a moment, when Me- 
Comie leaned her heavy coils of hair against Army- 
tage's knee and the hand of that young man went 
down instinctively till it rested on her head. 

Then she turned a httle in Armytage's direction in 
order to listen the better, and at the first words from 
Sandy's room she clasped both her hands about For- 
far's sleeve. 



"The book will soon be finished, dear," they heard 
V. V.'s voice like a silver bell. 

"Nonsense — don't you lie to me like that doctor 
feUow I fired!" 

"I never he to you, Sandy," said V. V. patiently, 
"and you know it. We are having it typewritten 
from your notes. There is much more done than you 
thou^t — there is, indeed, dear. Don't look at me 
like that. Did I ever deceive you?" 

"No, V. V. — ^what is that in your hand?" 

"Chapters Thirty-One and Thirty-Two! See?" 

"I can't see, V. V.," quavered the voice, "they 
look the same, but give me a sniff of that ether, and 
read a bit to me. I shall soon know." 

Dean Forfar, conscious that the spirits of life and 
Death were busy circling somewhere close about their 
heads, and passing in and out of that low door like 
swallows into the windows of a granary, gave a deep 
gasp and was about to stand up. 

But the fingers of McComie's grasp clung more 
tightly about his sleeve. She laid her head down on 
the netted tips and weighed on him, so that perforce 
he had to keep his place. 

V. V. began to read. 

"Yes, yes," said Sandy, low and hoarse, "that is 
what I thought — of coiu-se — the man cold and sur- 
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prised, not meaning to give way, but the love of the 
woman getting the better of him. But I don't remem- 
ber to have written it out." 

"You are very ill, dear. How can you remember 
anything with your head shaved like that and ice all 
about it? " 

"No, of course not — ^a httle more ether — never 
mind what the swab of a doctor said. Read the end 
of Chapter Thirty-two.'' 

It was one of the love-scenes, and Dean Forfar had 
excelled himself. He had taken Sandy's tone, which 
was more outspoken than his own about such matters. 

"Capital," said Sandy, "and now I think I shall go 
to sleep. I can now, you know. Very good idea, that 
of yours — getting all the stuff typewritten. But will 
it go right to the end?" 

"Right to the very end, and the publishers are so 
pleased!" 

" I should think they are. It is ripping stuff. I did 
not think I had it in me — ^but for ten days I hardly 
knew what I was writing, tr}dng to hold the old 
horse's head up — (that's me, V. V.) lest he should 
come down and break his knees. I'm glad he didn't 
sooner. You'll see that in old Bungay's hands, or 
who ever it is. I'm going to sleep for a week, now 
that the work is done." 



Dean Forfar went out into the freshness of the late 
autumnal air, thinking how ciuious it was to have a 
wet coat sleeve, and not to have spoken one word to 
the girl whose tears soaked it. He had not even been 
introduced. But in Sandy Pryde's neighbourhood, 
all the wisdom of the wise seemed somehow to tiun 
withershins about. On his way he sent a wire to 
'Nore Sykes, "Articles successfvUy delivered, For- 
far:' 

She was at his rooms waiting for him. But there 
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was a new hope in ha: face, a brighter light in her 
eyes, and if her face was still pale it seemed somehow 
to have filled out. 

She was pacing the drawing-room nervously — ^a 
room hardly ever used by Forfar and which he abom- 
inated because of what he called its '^fussiness/' 

"Come into the study," he said, "we shall not be 
interrupted there!" 

And he told her the story word for word — ^without, 
however, saying anything about McComie, though 
his sleeve was still wet with her tears. 'Nore Sykes 
would never do that. Her eyes were dry and the 
sockets were a dark lilac very tender in hue. 

A kind of anger against Pryde took hold of him, 
and he told his tale badly enough, but the end was 
satisfactory to Eleanor. 

"He was sleeping soundly when I came away," he 
said, raging inwardly. " I wanted to see you, so took 
my chance and wired. I felt I could not bear to go on 
without seeing you. I am doing this for your sake, 
you know — ^not for Pryde's." 

"For my sake," said 'Nore, "after what I have 
told you!" 

"Because of what you told me!" said Dean 
Forfar. "I never thought any girl in the world had 
the sand to go through with that!" 

"Girls have always sand somewhere," said *Nore 
emphatically; "more's the pity that so many of them 
keep on playing with mud pies all their days." 

Forfar did not piu^ue the subject. He longed to 
say something personal, but there in his own house, 
to a girl who had cast herself on his mercy for the sake 
of another man, he dared not. However, Eleanor had 
much more to say. 

"You can write to me at my club" (she gave an 
address). "I don't expect much. You have a great 
deal to do, and Sandy's book to finish also " 

"Oh, only twenty thousand words and the way 
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roughly marked out — that won't take me long, now 
that I know I can do the rough Northerliness of the 
style. I have to be so confoundedly outspoken, too — 
it rather makes a man of my age a little ashamed to 
be writing about love all the time." 

But 'Nore was too deeply engrossed in her own 
thoughts to follow him. 

^' Don't mistake/' she said, ''I am not going into a 
nunnery, nor shall I tiun nurse for contagious cases, 
not do any of the usual things. I have no call that 
way. I can't tell yet what I dd want, but I am quite 
sure it isn't my lot to hang on caring for a man who 
does not care for me. I owed him this, on account of 
those lily-roots. But if he gets bett^, I shall have 
paid my debt. I shall stand clear and be my own 
woman again." 

Vaguely the author of " Tom from Their Moorings " 
and other world-famous works wondered where he 
was to come in. But he had more sense than to ex- 
press the thought now. 

Still he liked to hear that she meant to make a life 
for herself. He ventured to say as much and 'Nore 
glanced at him keenly. 

"Make a life for myself?" she repeated. "Well, 
that remains to be seen. A mistake at my age, made 
by my own fault, may leave a scar — ^probably it will. 
But it need not shape the fifty years or so I have in 
front of me — that is, if I am lucky. I mean to live 
every day of it, too— as soon as this is oflf my mind. 
Only I can't stay at home. I must get something to 
do. If I had money enough I would go round the 
world or shoot big game the same as men do — or say 
they are going to do — though most of them never get 
farther than Cairo!" 

With the utmost difficulty Dean Forfar restrained 
himself. He would have liked to say that for any or 
all these things he was at her service. If she would 
only marry Mm, she might go round and round the 
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world, and shoot all the lions in Africa. He knew a 
man in North Nyassa Land . 

But what a fool he was. Still not such a fool as to 
speak to 'Nore just then. And Dean Forfar was 
grateful for his thirty-five years. "If I had been ten 
years younger, I should have gone at it like a bull at a 
fence, and . . . never looked her in the eyes again. 
Now she trusts me. That is always something!" 

And in fact it was, for the way in which Forfar had 
received her confession, taking it and ennobling it, 
approving of the worst of it, had been balm incon- 
ceivable to Eleanor Sykes. Already she looked for- 
ward to his letter at her club. She laid her hand 
casually on his arm at a turning where the stairs 
were a little dark. "Your sleeve is wet I" she said, 
and looked at him. 

"Yes," said Dean, "a girl cried upon it." 

"What girl?" 'Nore asked sharply. 

"Her name was McComie. I did not speak to 
her." 

"Oh," said 'Nore, "she belongs to ArmytageMc- 
Ghie. He is serving seven years for her in the get-up 
of a sweep. I wish somebody would do as much for 
me!" 

"Well," said Dean Forfar with a sigh, "if you don't 
mind my present costume, I shall go and write an- 
other chapter of 'Sword Bayonets.' " 

So you see he said it after all and was rather proud 
of himself. 
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CHAPTER XXXV 
^'ht poob lost ghiudI" 

Sandy got better^ ^' Sward Bayonets'' had been 
published serially and the latter chaptecs especially 
had been pronounced as much in the best vein of the 
author as anything he had done. The secret was well 
kept and no one had raised the least discordant mur- 
mur. 

'Nore had begun to look upon her daily letter to her 
dub as one of the necessities of life. She went there a 
great deal to .get rid of her mother, who was for ever 
grinding at her that the days of her youth would soon 
be over and that if she did not marry young De Tracy 
of the Heavies C'such good people, my dear— ^estates 
in Ireland'') she would never have another chance. 
But it so happened that she mentioned this persecu- 
tion to Armytage McGhie, and that strong-t^ewed 
mechanician, seated on a bench at the garage (new 
portion, recently built)^ showed her certain marks on 
his knuckles. 

^' These were made against the orbit of Master 
Farmond's eye/' he said. '' I may look like a sweep, 
as you say I do — ^but he is one. Don't have anything 
to do with him, 'Nore. I'm sorry I can't marry you 
myself, but I daresay Kit Sykes would oblige. He, at 
least, is a decent fellow." 

" He's Lily's prize," said 'Nore. " lily toppled him 
from his perch long ago — ^besides if I did want — well 
— ^I know . . . where to look!" 

As she spoke she ^Umced at her cousin whom she 
trusted. 
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"Yes/* she continued, "I might — and he would — 
oh, like a shot. But I want to feel that I can spend a 
whole evening with V. V. and Sandy without feeling 
beastiiy about it. If I discover the least little qualm 
of jealousy, I sha'n't marry the man who wants to 
marry me " 

"And whom you want to many?" said her cousin, 
turning swiftly upon her. 

"WeU, yes, I do!" 

"Then, you little goose, 'Nore — ^what is the use of 
splitting hairs about bygones? You are not the sort 
to want to marry one man and care for another!" 

"But I mean to be quite sure!" 

"Very well, then," said Armytage, "you can have 
them all to yourself to-night if you can fix up the nec- 
essary invention for home consxunption. I am going 
to take McComie to see Sweet NeU of Old Drury and 
you can put in a good deal of other people's domestic 
dullness, between dinner and the time you have to go. 
I can send round one of our cars about ten, if that time 
will suffice you to wallow in the pleasures of home." 

Sandy, largely convalescent, was sitting in an arm- 
chair, big account-books at his elbow, pencilled calcu- 
lations and notes ready for Armytage, Gilston, and 
Brother John in the morning. A writing-pad was 
across his knees and on this he was scribbling notes 
when V. V. brought *Nore in. He rose gratefully and 
took her hand. 

"It is good of you to come — ^and there has been no 
end to your goodness in asking about me all the time I 
was ill — so V. V. assures me. That, I think, touched 
me most — I mean it is simply splendid to see you 
looking so well and coming over so far to see us!" 

V. V. pushed back a bundle of notes and rough 
sketches. 

"Are you, too, caught in the rush of the wheels?" 
said 'Nore, smiling at her. 

" No," said V. V. " I have been house*hunting out 
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of London. I have been looking at a pretty cottage 
built for an artist near Witley, all balustrade, veran- 
dahs and climbing roses. I made some rough sketches 
for Sandy to see. He ought to be moved as soon as 
Dossible. ' ' 

''But the others? What will they do? '' said Elea- 
nor. "Mr. John — ^Armytage, Mr. Gilston and " 

''Oh, nobody counts when it is a question of 
Sandy," said V. V. quite sternly. She seemed to have 
forgotten the part that 'Nore had played in Sandy's 
recovery, so immersed was she in that wonderful yet 
gracious selfishness of loving people who are aU and 
all to one another. 'Nore gave herself every chance. 
She called her pride to her aid, and failed to find it. 
She tried the more tender sentiments, but they were 
off with Armytage and McComie to see Stoeet NeU — 
and Fred and Julia Terry making the lovely vision of 
young Sam Pepys more lovely still. 

Then her sense of hmnour came to ha: aid and she 
laughed at herself. It passed, and she was left to ex- 
plain her laughter. 

"It seems so funny here," she said, "so diflferent 
from being at home; here you are all working happily 
away — ^marrying and giving in marriage — quite a col- 
ony — ^you and Sandy are married. John, they tell 
me, is married, and Armytage is going to follow your 
example as soon as you raise his wagesi I do think 
you might give the poor fellow his chancel By the 
way, is there nobody for me ?" 

"There's Rob Gilston," said Sandy grimly, "but I 
rather think he may be counted as pre-empted, and 
Freddie, but he . . . is, well — ^not recommended as a 
good wearing article." 

Before ten o'clock 'Nore was so weary of the domes- 
tic bliss of others, of hearing the wonderful cottage at 
Witley explained, and of Sandy's suddenly stopping 
in full flow of conversation with a "Do excuse me, 
I've just thought of something I must make a note of. 
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V. V. does not object, and we won't make a strange 

<rf you " that when die stepped into Annjrtage's 

car to go home, she nearly yawned in Sandy^s face. 



And what happened as a sequel was curious. A few 
days after 'Nore went into her father's study and after 
rubbing his grey furze of hair the wrong way, a pet- 
ting trick she had, she laid an oblong paper before 
him. 

^'I married Dean Forfar this morning," she said 
quite serenely, ''but only at a r^istrar's office. I did 
wish I could have brought you along too, for you are 
a pretty decent old dad. Only I should have got you 
into horrible disgrace. Now, I want you to tell me if 
you think the mater would prefer to be a mart}^', or 
to come to a little service we are going to have to- 
morrow morning, at St. Nicholas's roimd the comer." 

Mr. Sykes was not so surprised as he might have 
been. He understood 'Nore better than any other in 
the family. 

"Well," he said, "this comes of clubs and " 

"It comes of a lot of things, dad, but never mind 
about that just now. Tell me what you think about 
mother's preferences." 

"I fear," he said, "that if consulted, she would lay 
claim to martyrdom. But if we tell her that we are 
keeping all the grand weddings and presents and fuss 
for Lily — that may comfort her a little. Come here, 
you lost, disobedient, undutiful, disgraceful child! I 
shall never forgive you! Never!" 

And he folded her in his arms. 



As Mr. Sykes had foretold, his wife elected to play 
the part of Suffering and Persecuted Mart}^. On no 
account would she countenance the wedding in the 
church even when, rather than leave her out, Mr. and 
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Mrs. Dean Forfar declared themselves quite willing 
to do without any religious ratification of the law of 
the land. 

But here Mr. Sykes insisted, and in due course gave 
his daughter away. Lily made a pretty bridesmaid 
and Kit Sykes communicated what he thought about 
that matter to Annytage, frock-coated and clean for 
the day, but in the most uncousinly way possible 
wishing himself back in the grimy building and re- 
pairing shops at the comer of Tenterden Road. 

When they came back, Mrs. Sykes, who was not 
strong enou^ for violent emotion, forgave them after 
her manner. 

"My poor, lost child!" she said, catching 'Nore's 
head and pulling it violently towards her sofa on 
which she reclined, like one inexpert in tenderness, 
"my poor, poor lost child, I hope all may turn out 
better than we have any reason to hope!" 

'Nore caught her husband's eye over her mother's 
shoulder. Her head was extremely uncomfortable, 
yet she could not help telegraphing, "What did I tell 
you?" 

Mrs. Sykes turned towards Dean Forfar, who stood 
gravely and patiently waiting her pleasure. "And 
now that you have, as it appears, obtained possession 
of my daughter, what do you mean to do with her? " 

"Take her to gnaw crusts in his wretched, miser- 
able Grub Street garret!" promptly asserted Mr. 
Sykes in hollow tones. 

Whereat they all laughed — even Mrs. Sykes being 
compelled to join in. "I wish you would not be so 
foolish, Edward — there is a serious side to this." 

"Indeed there is, as Forfar will soon find out. He 
has to keep that yoimg woman in clothes — not to 
speak of food, fuel and lighting — and in addition he 
talks of taking her a little trip round the world." 

"To Bournemouth would be much more respect- 
able/' said Mrs. Sykes, "for when it is wet you can go 
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into the arcade and sit down. Besides, I know a lady 
there who has seventeen King Charles spaniels. Per- 
haps if 'Nore called and was very sweet to her, she 
might give them one. I could easily look her up in 
my address-book. I met her at Folkestone Royal 
Hydropathic — quite a nice woman and so much more 
practical than going round the world. They might 
never see a spaniel that was worth having." 

"Young people will be yoimg people, said Mr. 
Sykes with a grave face, " but then they say that with 
the new railway and all the navvies, the roads about 
Bournemouth are not at all safe — all under trees, you 
remember, Esmeralda.'' 

" Oh, I had quite forgotten," said Mrs. Sykes; ''but 
then it must be greatly chaiiged from the Bourne- 
mouth of my day, even on the East Cliff nothing but 
respectable people lived, and the men at the railway- 
station were most polite." 

"It isn't at all like that now, my dear," said Mr. 
Sykes, with gravity, "I heard of a lady — ^p)erhaps the 
very one with the spaniels — ^who dropped a purse with 
more than a himdred poimds in it, and when a com- 
mon workman brought it back to her, she gave him 
sixpence. And what did the man do? He threw the 
coin on the groimd — ^it might have nourished his little 
children for a whole day — ^and after crushing it into 
the sand with his boot-heel, he spat on it ! " 

"Oh, what are the lower orders coming to, Edward? 
Have not I always prophesied it?" 

"You have indeed, my dear!" said Mr. Sykes, and 
with his eyes on the groimd, he sighed deeply. 

"Perhaps in that case," said his wife, releasing her 
daughter so suddenly that her head bounced up, "it 
will be safer for them to go roimd the world — though 
as for the passage-money . . . ! " 

"Not a penny of it shall they have from me," af- 
firmed Mr. Sykes, with sudden ferocity. Then calming 
himself as suddenly he added, "But after all, 'Nore 
can ship as a stewardess, and if Dean cannot manage 
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to go as a stowaway, he can alwajrs work his passage 
as a stoker!" 

"Well," said Mrs. Sykes resignedly, "anything is 
better than these lonely roads about Bournemouth 
and those dreadful, common men!" 



"Oh, father, how could you?" said Lily, giving his 
arm a shake, "such fibs as you did tell the poor mater I 
I don't believe there was any woman at Bournemouth 
who lost a himdred pounds." 

"Nonsense, child, go to Bournemouth and ask the 
very first policeman! He will tell you. He may not 
have heard about the sixpence, but:he will think it quite 
likely. He befriends all the cooks at the big houses 
and knows what their mistresses are capable of." 

"Poor mamma!" said Lily, "she will never want to 
go back there again all her life! You ought to be 
ashamed, papa!" 

"Well, girls," Mr. Sykes owned up manfully, "I 
don't deny I was thinking of that. For to an active man, 
Bournemouth is — ^well — ^not Paradise. Besides, if I 
don't know how to manage my own wife by this time, 
I wonder who does. And you, Lil, when your time 
comes, whether you run away or stand up to a grand 
wedding, I shall have to go through much more than 
that for your sake — ^but it will never happen, of 
course. You are a fixture, aren't you, Lil — our im- 
movable, unlost, imlosable, stay-at-home, nobody- 
will-have-her, dear and only remaining child!" 

"Don't be so sure of that, dad!" said Lily, smiling 
delightedly. 

"Oh, what a goose of a father is ours ! " said his eld- 
est daughter to her husband with her arm about Mr. 
Sykes's neck. At which Dean Forfar ventured to 
smile also. And they were all very happy — especially 
Armytage, when he had kissed the bride and hastened 
to change back into his smutty working-clothes in the 
garage at the comeF of the Tenterden Road. 
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CHAPTER XXXVI 

TBB OhD ORDHB CHANOETH 

But among SO many things which, like the waters of 
Siloa, seemed flowmg softly, there remained one even- 
tuality which continued to thunder menacingly in tihe 
ears of all concerned. Lord Balmaghie, incited by 
Lady Balmaghie and imagining that his nephew had 
wilfully raised his heel against him, would by no 
means recall the edict which expelled tiie Prydes from 
their century-old tenancy of Femielands. 

To the old man tiie wdl-known field and fold and 
pasture-lands looked more gloomy than ever before 
under the beating of the winter rain. He would never 
see 4iie grain yellow on these slopes again. The dark 
pines of Forresthill Wood made a mourning border to 
a very dark page indeed. 

Every dike, fence, gate, all the office-houses and 
enclosures had been the work of the hands of Prydes 
of other generations, and now all were to pass into the 
hands of the young man with the loud voice and the 
boisterous manner — the nephew of the factor. 

Mrs. Pryde could not look at her sixty kine filing 
out slow and orderly to the scanty spring pasture 
without shedding tears. The ''house lass" and the 
"byre lass " were partakers of her grief, for they knew 
that they would never again find so good a place. 
Nancy Malcolm of the "Dairy" was not so deeply 
moved. There was, she knew, a cothouse adjacent to 
the little farm of The Cruives on Creeside, and if Jo 
wanted to begin life there — ^well, she might at least 
think about it. 
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The long illness of Sandy had made a kind of empty 
space during which tihe old folk could think of little 
dse. Mr. Walkerbum and his nephew went and came 
as if the place belonged to them. They looked at 
rooms with proprietaiy airs. They took measure- 
ments and trailed chams athwart the farm without 
anybody paying much attention to them. But all 
the same, the Prydes had a dull feeling somewhere 
within each of them that the time of their own peace 
was short. 

Jo and Allen had been to The Cruives and thought 
well of it. "Plenty of room" (they reported) "for 
black-faced sheep. Allen could herd for a while at 
least. Jo would be needed about the house. Perhaps, 
too, a boy for odd jobs. But within doors their mo- 
ther, witii Nancy Malcolm to help her, could do every- 
thing. They could keep about three of their sixty 
cows '* 

And here the old lady, who loved her kye next to 
her boys, burst into tears. 

"They might keep one horse. Also the pony would 
be handy, while, at any rate, there was no limit to 
the ntmiber of hens for which provision might be 
made." 

But the old folk climg to the ancient house of Fer- 
nielands. Its smoked oaken beams were dear, im- 
measurably dear. Then there was the "ben-the- 
hoose," which Mrs. Pryde had never learned to call 
the parlour, the big bed-room, where all the Prydes 
had been bom and where many had died, the "bojrs' 
room," a long gallery which abutted on the stable and 
bam, and was indented and scratched with inscrip- 
tions — a grand place for pillow-fights — the "Maids' 
room " — kept apart as a spare room during the pres- 
ent tenancy, because no maids had been given to 
John Pryde the elder and his spouse — ^the chamber of 
conserves and honey, scented languorously with drop- 
pingp from the eomb— the door through into the 
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cheese-room, which also when open gave forth so good 
a smell. 

*'Ah, waes me! Waes me!" said Mrs, Pryde to 
herself ten times a day, when at every tmn the com- 
ing Exodus was thrust sharply before her. She would 
busy herself about her work and perhaps for a mo- 
ment forget. But sharp and sudden would come the 
awakening. By the end of May all these things 
would have ceased to be. 

Armjrtage McGhie was quite unable to do any- 
thing. His entrance into the great business concern 
of Flyde & Co., Tenterden Road, had shut the door 
even with my lord. And my Lord Balmaghie was 
completely under the thmnb of my lady. Mr. Wal- 
kerbum played his cards well , and his nephew, Lau- 
rence Walkerbum, already took the airs of the man in 
possession of Femielands. 

Several times the young men Jo and Allen came 
nigh to throwing him over the dike into the road, but 
they had been warned by their father to do nothing 
contrary to the law. It was better, said Mr. Pryde, 
to bide a little, and not to put one's4elf in the wrong. 

Sandy, strengthened but wholly unable to travel, 
was at tiie Witley cottage with V. V. He would have 
supplied all the money that was necessary, but Lord 
Balmaghie, and especially my lady, did not want 
money. The rent might have been doubled and it 
would have made no difiference. The Rydes were to 
clear out of the Balmaghie estates. Their heritage in 
the kirk — square pew, eldership, and influence were 
to be taken by another. 

This edict had been pronounced ' ' for doom." John 
had gone north once or twice, but always he had 
brou^t back word that nothing better could be made 
of the business however, also iJ^i his father was stout 
of heart — ^his mother considerably less so. Sandy 
wished to go to them immediately, but the risk of a 
cast-back in his slow convalescence caused the doctors 
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to forbid it. V. V. also knew that he would only anger 
himself for naught, and the angers of Sandy were ter- 
rible. So she could not let him go. John could be 
spared and John should go to the "roup" — or that 
terrible sale of the stock, implements and everything 
that could not be housed in the little holding by the 
WatOT of Cree. 



''And you are not to talk the least little bit of busi- 
ness with Sandy — ^please, Mr. Shieldhill," said V. V. 

It is immensely good of you to come.*' 
I will do my best," said Mr. Shieldhill, ''and in- 
deed I am not sorry to have a holiday — ^my wife is out 
of town with her people and everythmg is running 
smooth. I shall take Sandy all about Witley and let 
him see the cottages Birket Foster painted. Who can 
help me to push the bath-chair?" 

As if rubbed up by an Aladdin lamp Ben Meares 
stood grinning and working his shoulders on the path. 
He had dealt out to himself a new chaujffeur's cap on 
the strength of this fresh duty. 

"Not quite sixty horse power," he said, smiling, 
"but it's rum. I never thought to see Muster Pryde 
in a bath-chair. Wy, he took Humpy Jo and another 
bruising kid out of the old 'Vic.,' knocking their heads 
together all the way, and their f om* feet never touched 
the ground!" 

"Ah," said Mr. Shieldhill, "but a chimney-pot 
may fall on anybody's head!" 

"It may," said Ben Meares doubtfully, "but Mus- 
ter Pryde was never afeard of anything, sir." 

"Nor am I yet, Ben," said Sandy, smiling; "wait 
a couple of months and give me a good three weeks' 
training. Then we'll see!" 

"Nay, Muster Pryde, nay — ^I've had my doin'f — 
Now or never's the time for me to tumble you in the 
ditch." 
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At this they all laughed, tar when one is weak, 
laughter comes easily, if it comes at all, and those 
who stand about are glad to laugh also. Tbe sound 
keeps up the patient. So Sandy and Mr. Shieldhill 
spent a fine open-air day together, but at the end of it 
the patient jealously counted the hours he would have 
to spend without V. V. 

He went early to bed, and the next morning Mr. 
Shieldhill had to return to town. Sandy was left 
alone with Ben Meares. So he establifdied himself in 
a corner of the garden under the pleasant shade of an 
apple-tree, just then covered with flowers. 

"Now, Ben," he said, "tell me all you can remem- 
ber about V. V. — I mean Mrs. Pryde, in the dajrs 
when she used to be at the Kentham 'Vic' — ^before 
she knew me, I mean?'' 

And with slow care and willing precision many 
traits of V. V.'s goodness were recalled — ^how kind she 
had been more than once to a married chorus-lady, 
and to the trapeze-man with the broken leg, how she 
would not take away another girl's part, though the 
manager threatened to dismiss her for it. Merry 
tales, too, he told — ^how once, dressed in an ulster and 
jockey-cap, she had held a horse while the rider, Mr. 
Adney, had gone all over the theatre looking for her. 
He was always giving her things she didn't want, but 
she never accepted anjrthing "except the 'leetle dorg' 
that you saved and plastered up. Here, Adney, 
Where's your mistress? " 

Then Adney ran about on his hind legs and whined 
pathetically. 

So in far-ofif Witley, under the blossoms of the 
apple-trees beloved of good Birket Foster and his son 
WiUiam, near the cottage they have so often drawn 
and painted, began the day that was to be so terribly 
exciting on the hill-top of Femielands. 

Nothing, not even a f imeral winding its way black 
and narrow down the beech and birch copses and 
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across the open face.of the moor, is so sad in the Scot- 
land of the farmlands as a " displenishing sale." 

On tiie posts of the loaning-gate, and all along the 
road within a good six miles oi radius, the black and 
white announcements are pasted. The sale at the 
farm of Femielands was a ''big sale/' and the plac- 
ards were by the popular rules of measurement ''as 
long as your arm.'' 

Tlie respectability of the vendor was thus tested 
l^ plain linear measurement. The day began early. 
Indeed before the twilight of that May day the lads 
and the herds were on the hills gatiiering the "out 
cattle." Hie sheep were all to be sold at die auction 
marts of Cairn Edward on the following Monday. 
But in the home park there were a number of " nowt/' 
the sixty cows, three bulls of various ages and strains, 
all strangely out of place, all discontented, all in an 
uneasy humour, with a vague sense in their placid 
hearts that things were not just as they ought to be. 

For them, too, the old order was changing, and cer- 
tainly they did not like the new. There were quarrels, 
homings, and even combatants which needed to besep- 
arated and sent to other fields to snort out their wratii. 

Within the big yard of the farm, foursquare and 
cleanly swept, the implements were ranged — "Har- 
vester" mowers of the most recent type, reapers-and- 
binders, fanners, ploughs, harrows, rollers — aU the 
necessities of a big arable farm such as Femielands, 
long inhabited and well plenished with gear. 

In the comer near the entrance of the dairy, where 
McComie and Nancy Malcolm had talked of their 
lawful prey, ran a table, long, narrow, and carefully 
spread with white. Behind, under the shelter of a 
temporary i;ent erected by Jo, were to be f oimd the 
refreshments. Sandwiches were ready cut and cov- 
ered with damp cloths to keep them from drying in 
the sun. There were roasts of beef and boiled mutton 
at which to out and come again. 
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The whole was served by McComie in a plain black 
dress and ''the sweetest little hat" of the same som- 
bre hue — ^a costtmie which looked nothing, but be- 
cause of its cut and style cost a lot. Witi^ her was 
Nance Malcolm in her Simday best, pretty also, but 
obviously belonging to another world 

Time himg heavily after everything was ranged in 
order. Mrs. Pryde could not bear to choose among 
her kitchen things and declared that she would take 
them all, even if she had so little room for them that 
she had to throw them into the Cree. But her hus- 
band took her ofif into the ''ben room/' and signed to 
John and the "house lass" to make a clean sweep of 
the bigger pots for boiling the food for wintering cat- 
tle, which would not be needed at The Cruives. 

So it was done, and then the people began to arrive. 
They straggled up at first by tixe avenue in gigs and 
four-wheeled dog-carts. They appeared from no- 
where in particular among the^ grey crags, and over 
the stiles which led from the circling woods. 

But every face was turned towards the house on the 
hill-top. And few there were, who, meeting with a 
neighbour, did not pause to say (aftca* the usual greet- 
ing of " Warm day, Jam^! ") that it would be an unco 
si^t to look up at Femielands and think that there 
was not a Pryde there. That was something they had 
never seen — ^no, nor their forbears before them for 
many generations. 

StUl, it was, they supposed, what they had all to 
come to. Then they speculated theologically on the 
future fate of "WaUcerburn" and judged thistt when 
he came to sufifer for his sins, it would not be of cold! 
And as for his nephew, the ash-plant which somebody 
would have to break across his back was a fine stout 
bit of timber already. 

And there were many lads who would be willing for 
the job — ^aye, aye, in the Lord's sin time, dootless. He 
could cast down the mighty from their seats. ... In 
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His time — ^aye — ^aye, and in the meanwhile they must 
just do the best they could as humble instruments. 

'^Walkerburn will be l^e grand big muckle man 
this day!" said Garvie of XJlloch bitterly. 

"Aye, this day — mB,yhe--^btd the morn f ^ The mills 
o' God' — ^ye ken the rest." 

His nei^bour from tiie Craig it was who answered 
him, grimly and darkly nodding his head. Craig was 
literary and took in all the books of poetry that were 
brought to him by travelling mercluuits. 
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CHAPTER XXXVn 

inr LADT AND MY liOBD 

'^Oh, to see the byres standing full like this at sic 
an hour on a May morning/' said the ^' Wee Heelan- 
ter/' clinging to the neck of one after another of her 
favourite cows. " Och, Meckie, you that should be in 
the far pastiu'e, up to the knees in guid girse — there ye 
stand, thinking that maybe they will sell ye to a milk* 
man tiiat will ' stribe' ye to the marrow three times in 
the day — and water your milk after!" 

Comely Kirsty McCron (the house lass), being a 
daughter of the country, knew where to make the best 
use of her grief. The sorrow was real enough, but 
round at the back by the pig-sties was a low wall very 
convenient for sitting upon. Kirsty did not mean to 
be of those who weep and are not comforted. 

So many young men that day took turns at the con- 
solation of Christina, and she had to say to most of 
them, "Gae wa' wi' ye, ye dinna mean what ye say!" 

But all the same she looked with a well-f oimded 
expectation for that day to fructify, saying to herself 
that among so many there would at least be found one 
or two who did mean what they said. 

V. v., with whom Mrs. Pryde had developed a very 
precious sympathy, stayed with the old people, be- 
hind the blind which was drawn down in the devas- 
tated "ben-the-house" room. 

But for all that, the quick ear of the Mistress of 
Femielands cau^t and interpreted each sound out- 
side. 
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''That's him coming now/' she said. ''Oh, he'-s a 
fine man, Maister M^dlet — I'm no sayin'. But how 
he can joke on slccan a day, beats me!" 

"Hush, lass," said her husband affectionately; "do 
you not know that he does it to get us good prices? 
He tells his stories to take the laiigh, and he has the 
ready tongue to wile a buyer out of the bid he had 
not meant to make." 

"Oh, I ken, I ken," she wailed, casting her hands 
loosely abroad on the table, "but it's a' terrible — ^it's 
terrible. I would rather be a gravedigger at a parish 
kirk wi' a fat kirk-yaird." 

From outside arrived the crooning noise of a great 
throng of p^ple, silent or speaking low for the most 
part. Looking through a chink of the green blind 
V. V. could see that the crowd, entirely masculine, 
gravitated toward the refreshment-stall held by Mc- 
Comie and Nancy Malcolm. She saw a big, self-as- 
sured, red-faced man who went hither and thither 
among the throng, whispering to one well-to-do farmer 
and then to another. Him she recognized. He was 
one of the men Sandy had thrown out of the window 
the terrible day of the Spangled Poster. 

He took men by the arms two at a time and 
marched them up to McComie as if he were at a booth 
in a fair. 

"See here, my lass," he would say, "let us have 
three whiskies and a large soda for Uiese gentlemen 
and myself 1" 

But Mr. Walkerbum had first made sure that 
Sandy Pryde was not on the ground and that he had 
nothing to fear on that score. Also he and his nephew 
were the actual possessors — ^indeed, the masters of 
Femielands — or, at least they would be in a few days, 
as soon as Lord Balmaghie's letter of confirmation 
arrived. 

The young red-faced man also spent a great deal of 
his time in hanging about the refreshment tent. He 
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had seen McComie smile, and had caught a glimpse of 
ttie witchery which lurked in the stormily-tender 
oceanic eyes of the girl in black. Yet somehow he 
dared not speak to her. 

As might have been expected; McComie was the 
only one who had the true conception of the proper 
demeanour to be observed in the conduct of a "roup." 
She was more than at home among so many men — 
that they were mostly men of Nancy Malcolm's kind i 

did not seriously matter to McComie. She knew that 
in order to get good bids, you must please the buyer j 

and in this way loosen his money in his pocket. 

So she smiled upon all — not with any fixed smile, j 

but as if appreciating every man at his own estimar 
tion of himself — a most discriminating yoimg woman j 

was Miss Alice McComie. \ 

She infected Nance Malcolm with her spirit, and 
the stall soon became the centre of all attraction. So 
much so that laughter never quite died away there. | 

And even John, moving quietly about, seeing that all 
things were numbered and in order — auctioneer's lists 
laid out in triplicate for auctioneer, clerk, and vendor, 
and a stand ready for Mr. Mallet when he came — 
stopped to listen. He heard McComie's laugh ring 
out. He heard the jest that entranced the clown and 
that other which caused the rich tenant of half a score 
of "led-farms" to unbend. Then he, too, smiled 
grimly, thinking of the wistful brown eyes of Bessie 
at home in Ealing. 

He thought also of his brief midsmnmer madness 
about McComie, and realized that he was not the i 

man to keep in check a girl whom it took Sandy and 
V. V. all their time to manage. 

But in his heart, and in all hearts that day, Mc- 
Comie became the centre of a great goodwill. No 
hurtful words — no hot and hasty Galloway curse, not 
even the light speech of a wild Irish drover was heard 
near the booth where the two girls served so deftly. i 
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Everyone made sure that it would be a record sale. 

At last, amid a push and a hush, Mr. Mallet was in 
his pulpit, hammer in hand. Allen and Jo stood 
ready with two teams of splendidly matched plou^- 
horses — ^pedigreed Clydesdales, descendants of the 
famous Rob Roy in the male line. The four were 
greeted with a murmur of admiration as they ranged 
up to be sold in pairs. There was really no need to 
say a great deal about them, but that was all the more 
reason why Mr. Mallet launched into his subject, 
jesting, maMng sly hits at this one and that other, each 
understood and intensely appreciated by the crowd. 

Certainly, save for lus own reputation, he might 
have saved himself the trouble. Because every man 
within ten miles knew the quality of the Fernielands 
stock — ^horses and cows — stable, dairy, byre, pigsty 
and all that was Fernielands'. 

So intent was the crowd on the opening address of 
the auctioneer that the purr of a noble automobile 
outside hardly caused it to turn a single head. Doubt- 
less this was some laird or newcomer who had run 
over to see what he could pick up for his home-farm — 
none of their kenned lairds, who, of com^e, would buy 
through their accredited men of business. 

A tall young man dressed in black, and very quiet 
in manner, made his way through the crowd. Gallo- 
way folk are always polite, and make room for a 
stranger, presiuning that he has a reason (which they 
have not) for being in a hurry. 

The gaze of Mr. Walkerburn and that of the young 
man, his nephew, were now on the four Clydesdale 
horses. These had been well accustomed to the farm. 
It would be a pity to let them slip. But unless some- 
thing were done, the price would be a stiff one. So 
much was a certainty. 

"Of course you have a recent guarantee given by 
the veterinary surgeon? '' Mr. Walkerburn demand^, 
speaking at large. 
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Before the auctioneer could refer him to the terms 
of sale, John Pryde, ordinarily a man of few words, 
cut in. 

* 'There are two hundred men here to-day, sir, who 
know my father's horses better than any veterinary 
surgeon. The price they will bid wiU be the best 
certificate!" 

Mr. Walkerbum was silent, but still more deter- 
mined to buy. 

"Now, gentlemen, for the first pair — sired by Rob 
Roy, out of Pride of Forresthill " 

The young man in black standing just in front of 
the auctioneer, but behind the factor, raised his hand 
as if to demand silence. 

" I thank you, Mr. Mallet," he said, " but there will 
be no sale to-day. Your charges shall be at my cost. 
Gentlemen, you who have come so far, I am sorry if 
there should be any disappointment. But it is inev- 
itable. Mr. Pryde will not leave Femielands — ^nor, I 
hope, will his sons and sons' sons after him! For this, 
as good neighbours, you will, I know, rejoice." 

Ilie factor turned hastily, his face congested and 
purple, and pushed his way towards the voice. 

"Who the devil ?" he began, and then as sud^ 

denly stopped. 

"Mr. -^mytage McGhie — I beg your pardon, I am 
sure. But in this matter there can be no interference, 
I assure you. I have my lord's warrant in my pocket. 
The farm is let, or as good as let." 

"I think not," said Armytage calmly. 

"But I have a letter from my lord saying that he 
would consider my nephew's offer, and that in the 
meantime I was to push on with the sale. My lord 
says also " 

"What lord?" said Armytage, more coolly than 
ever. 

"My Lord Balmaghie, of course!" 

"I am Lord Balmaghie!" and Armytage's dear 
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voice carried far in the hush of the people, assembled 
to listen to the duel between him and the factor. 
"My uncle died at St. Heliers, in the Ide of Jersey, 
on Tuesday night. There is a telegram for you at the 
estate office." 

"I have not been there this week," growled Mr. 
Walkerbum, "but I don't believe a word of it." 

"As to that, you may please yourself. This is my 
late uncle's lawyer — ^]V&. McPhail, of Messrs. Mur- 
ray, Jamieson and McPhail. Perhaps you know him. 
Ah, I thought so. Well, you need not trouble yourself 
to go back to the office, Mr. Walkerburn. We will 
forward the telegram, and the management of the 
estates will devolve, at least for the present, on my 
friend Captain Kit Sykes " 

He got no farther. Ah-eady there grew among the 
crowd a curious kind of hollow sound, a hum of de- 
lighted comment, restrained by the thought of the 
dead lord whom they had known so little, but mainly 
of triumph that the reigu of the hated Walkerbxun 
was over for ever. 

If they had been any other than a Galloway crowd, 
they would have cheered Armytage, instead of shak- 
ing hands with him silently and awkwardly, before 
moving off to make way for a friend who would as 
grimly repeat the ceremony. 

In the midst of all this there came the clatter of 
hoofs, and Walkerburn and hi^ nephew, seated in the 
new high gig, galloped out of the yard. Then at last 
there came a faint "Hooray," and a few of the young 
men, ill-disciplined, but excellent of intention, sent a 
shower of clods after them. And so in the midst of 
dusty explosions, public feeling convoyed the tyrant 
and his parasite out of this h^tory. 

"And this," said the new lord, giving his hand to 
McComie and leading her forth, happy but grave — 
not a dimple showing, only her eyes changeful and 
wet like the sweep of multitudinous seas^ "is my wife, 
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the Lady Balmaghie! You are many of you my ten- 
ants, and in due time, at a more fitting occasion, we 
shall meet again and make a feast together, with, as 
you see, a hostess worthy of you and far more than 
worthy of me!" 



Out of the darkened room the old folk tottered to 
the door, dazed and amazed. They were not to go — 
not to go (so a score of voices assured them) — ^their 
hands were wrung. Yet they could not believe it. 
People talked in their ears, but their ears were 
stopped. V. V. brought them a telegram from Sandy 
full of love and congratulations. It was to them as a 
tale that had been told. The words danced and ran 
into prismatic colours before the wet spectacle glass. 

Not till the people had disappeared, not untU the 
motor had whirred down the road with the Edinburgh 
lawyer, Kit Sykes, and the auctioneer, did the Prydes, 
Btm (th»[ikGodl) of Femielands, begin to take in what 
had happened. 

They had been told that Armytage who worked 
with ^dr son was the new Lord Balmaghie and that 
McGomie was my lady. The words simply stopped 
outside. The meaning refused to penetrate. 

But when the sixty cows had been loosened from 
the ring-halters in the byres, and b^an to take their 
contented and sober way back to their own well-be- 
loved pastures as if nothing had happened, Mrs. 
Pi^rde suddenly dropped her head on V. V.'s breast, 
and wept for joy while her husband patted her very 
gently on the shoulder in a sublime ecstasy of con- 
solation. 

As soon as she could after this, V. V. flew back to 
her room to look up the Bradshaw she had brou^t 
with her. Yes, she could easily catch the boat-train 
at Cairn Edward ^that night at ten. She would be 
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with Sandy to-iriorrow morning — twelve hours at 
least before he would be expecting her. 

But when she got to Witley, whete all about the 
Surrey jflowers scented their finest^ there on the plat- 
form was Sandy — a wreck of a Sandy, but . . . 
Sandy, bright-eyed and expectant, looking from car- 
riage to carriage. 

''How did you know? It is a miracle!" she cried. 

Sandy smiled, and for once, because he caught the 
station master with his back turned, he forgot the 
famous rule about not kissing in public places. 

"No," he said, "it is not quite a miracle. Ever 
since the day after Shieldhill went away, I have met 
every London train!" 

"Bless me," cried V. V., "what for?" 

"Just because I wearied for you, V. V. And now, 
take me into the orchard and let me look at you. 
By and by I can hear the news!" 



THE END 
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By S. R. CROCKETT 
Author of "Lore's Yoimg Dream/' "The Raiders/' etc 

Decorated elotk, lamo, ^/.j^ net 

A lively, saucy penon is Patsy, one of the best ffxl characters Mr. 
Crockett has ever depicted. She is the central figure in this new 
Galloway romance in which smuggling and Patsy^s abduction and 
recapture by a royal prince and all the other good things synony- 
mous with Mr. Crodcett^s name have a part. While the book is 
one of historical adventure, the love interest is paramount through- 
out. The time of the story is just one hundred years ago, when the 
country in which the scene is laid was in universal revolt against 
the brutal system of compulsory enlistment, and bands were being 
formed to fight the manhunters, and smuggling was in full blast 
along the shores of Solway. 
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''PATSY is the most charming heroine Crodcett has ever created.^* 

** PATSY is delightful, saucy, daring, unconventional.'' 

^ PATSY is the most winning creature that has entered the lists for 
fiction honors.'' 

^ PATSY conquers the hearts of all readers." 
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Love's Young Dream 
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Red Cap Tales 

Stolen from the Treasure Chest of the Wizard of the 
North. With i6 illustrations in color by Simon Harmon 
Vedder. 

Cioth^ lamoy $/.jo net; by mail^ $/*^ 

** In this simple recounting of adventures there lurks a really high art, 
and not a little humor. Mr. Crockett is aiming to bring home to his 
critical small audience the liveliness, the excitement, the breathless adven- 
turesomeness, of these great novels. He is luring his hearers on to read 
for themselves. He tells them enough about the people and the events to 
make them hurry to the books to fill out details." — Churchman, 

" Mr. Crockett has adapted Scott for the benefit of his own and other 
people's children, making a little story of each of the main incidents in 
sequence, so that the outline and a good deal more of each romance is 
presented. Characteristic interludes acquaint one with the story-teller's 
first audience, among them the dear little maid of ' Sweetheart Travellers.' 
The naturalness of their comment and criticism will delight the reader as 
surely as will Mr. Crockett's clever rehearsal accomplish its purpose ' to 
lure children to the printed book * of his great original ^ and along with 
the youngsters many 'oldsters' (Mr. Crockett's word) as welL"— 7ii# 
(haiooh. 

Red Cap Adventures 

Being the Second Series of Red Cap Tales Stolen from 
the Treasure Chest of the Wizard of the North. With 
12 full-page illustrations in color by Allan Stewart 

Cloik, craum 8vo, $/.^j net 

The great success of Bir. Crockett's " Red Cap Tales" insures a hearty 
welcome from the children for this volume. In the two books he has done 
for certain of Scott's romances what Charles and Mary Lamb have for the 
plays of Shakespeare; that is, he has retold portions of the Waverley 
Novels in plain, simple language, choosing those passages that are intrin- 
sically most interesting to children. 
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THE MEN OF THE MOSS-HAGS 

Being a History from the Pages of William Gordon of Earhttmn in tie 

GlenkenSf and told over again by S, ^. Crockett^ author of 

" The SHchU Minister;' " The Raiders^' etc., etc, 

iimo Cloth $i.so net 

" The martial fire that kindles at his pen-point in nearly every chapter of 
'The Men of the Moss-Hags' proves that when the Christian ministry lost an 
able advocate, the world gained one of the cleverest novelists of this decade." 
— New Yorh Commercial Advertiser, 

" The love story blended with this tale of stern religious warfare and per- 
secution is sweet and wholesome. The girl is not quite so charming as May 
Mischief in 'The Raiders,' but she is brave and wise." — New Yorh Times, 

" The author of ' The Raiders ' has made good his place among the best 
and brightest of that school whose chief prophets are Robert Louis Stevenson 
and the author of ' The Little Minister.' " — Scottish American, 

THE RAIDERS 

Being some Passages in the Life of John Faa, Lord and Earl of Little Egypt 

i2mo Cloth $i,jo net 

" One needs to read but a few pages to realize that here is a story by an 
adept in dramatic construction and literary expression." — Boston Beacon, 

" The interest of the story never flags. It is equal to the best and the 
superior of most of our recent fiction ; . . . written with great power and 
rare literary skill." — Scottish American, 

** Full of striking scenes and wild adventures, its rapid action and constant 
humor excite and entertain the reader." — New York Observer. 

THE STICKIT MINISTER 

AND SOME COMMON MEN 

Wiih a Prefatory Poem by Robert Louis Stevenson^ With upwards of fifty 
illustrations by Bum Murdoch^ Joseph Pennell^ H, Moxon 
Cookf MacGeorgCt and others 

i2mo Cloth $i,J0 net 

''Mr. Crockett has given us a book that is full of strength and charm. 
Humor and pathos mingle with delightful effect. ... It is hard to imagine 
that any lover of literature could be altogether wanting in appreciation of 
their quaint homeliness and pleasant realism. To come across a volume like . 
thb is indeed refreshing. No wailing pessimism mars our enjoyment with its 
dreary disbelief in humanity ; every page exhibits a robust faith in the higher 
possibilities of our nature, and the result is distinctly suoceasfuL" — The 
Speaker. 
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New MacrmUan Fiction 

The Valley of the Moon 

By jack LONDON 

With Frontispiece in Colors by Gborgb Harpbr 

Decorated cioih^ lamo; %J^ net 

A love Btorjr in Mr. London^s most powerfiil style, strikindy 
contrasted a^nst a background of present-day economic prob- 
lems—that IS what "The Valley of the Moon" is. The hero, 
teamster, prize-fighter, adventurer, man of affairs, is one of Mr. 
London^s unfoigetable big men. The romance which develops out 
of his meeting with a charming giri and which does not ena with 
their marriage is absorbingly told. The action of the plot is 
most rapid, one event foUowinj^ another in a £ishion whicn does 
not allow the r^er to lose mterest even temporarily. "The 
Valley of the Moon ^ is, in other words, an ola-£iishioned Lon- 
don novel, with aU of the entertainment that such a description 
implies. 

Robin Hood^s Bam 

By ALICE BROWN 

Author of " Vanishing Points/' " The Secret of the Clan/' " The Countiy 

Road/* etc 

With Illustrations in Colors and in Black and White by 

H. M. Carpenter 
■ 

Decorated datky lamo; %ias net 

Miss Brown^s previous books have given her a distiiu;uished 
reputation as an interpreter of New England life. The iaealism, 
the quaint humor, the skill in character drawing, and the dra- 
matic force whidi have always marked her work are evident in 
this charming story of a dream that came true. The illustra- 
tions, die frontispiece being in colors, the others in black and 
white, are by Mr. Horace Carpenter, whose sympathetic crafts- 
manship is widely known and appreciated. 
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HEW BOOKS FOR BOYS AlID GIRLS 

When I Was a Utde GH 

By ZONA OALB 
Author of *The Lo¥es of Pelleas and Btaxre,'' etc' 

Ulaftnted. Deoorated Cloth, lamo. $1.50 net 

Miss Gale has already written a romance of old age in The Loves 
of Pdleas and Etarre. Now she giyea us a true romance of childhood. 
When I Was a LitUe Girl is the same kind of real fairy story as Peter 
Pan and The Blue Bird, Older readers will see in it a charming and 
exquisite fancy, but the real truth of it all will only be appreoiated 
by the young— of whatever age. 
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By EDMUND LESTER PEARSON 
Aothor of ** The Believing Tears '* 

Profosely illustrated by Thomas Fogarty 

Decorated Cloth, lamo. $1.35 net 

Some of the boys whose acquaintance the reader made in hfr. 
Pearson's former book go for a cruise on a small schooner with 
an old sea captain. The adventures which th^ have, ranging from 
the exciting through the amusing to the ridiculous, as th^ explore 
the rivers, the bays, the ocean and the small towns of the New 
England coast, make up the book. This is all material in the 
handling of which Mr. Pearson is particularly adept, giving him 
delightful opportunity for the display of those whimsicalities which 
form half the charm of his writing. The possibility of meeting an 
occasional pirate ship or of uncovering buried treasure or of finding 
a smuggler's cave — ^possibilities belief in which makes life worth 
living to the average boy — all come into the action naturally and 
invest the whole trip with mystery. 
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